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I. 

Isaac McCaslin, ‘Uncle Ike\ past seventy and nearer 
eighty than he ever corroborated any more, a widower 
now and uncle to half a county and father to no one 

this was not something participated in or even seen 
by himself» but by his elder cousin, McCaslin Edmonds, 
grandson of Isaac’s father’s sister and so descended by the 
distaff, yet notwithstanding the inheritor, and in his time 
the bequestor, of that which some had thought then and 
some still thought should have been Isaac’s, since his was 
the name in which the title to the land had first been 
granted from the Indian patent and w'hich some of the 
descendants of his father’s slaves still bore in the land. 
But Isaac w-as not one of these: — a uadower these twenty 
years, who in all his life had owmed but one object more 
than he could wear and carry in his pockets and his hands 
at one time, and this w'as the narrow iron cot and the stained 
lean mattress which he used camping in the woods for 
deer and bear or for fishing or simply because he loved 
the woods; w'ho owmed no property and never desired to 
since the earth was no man’s but all men’s, as light and 
air and weather were; who lived still in the cheap frame 
bungalow in Jefferson which his wife’s father gave them 

3 
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on tlicir marriage and which his wife !iad willed to him at 
her tleath and wiiich lie had pretended to accept, acquiesce 
to, to liunior her, ease her going hut which was not his. 
will or not, chancery dying wishes mortmain possession or 
whatever, Iiimself merely liolding it lor his wiles sister and 
lier children who Iiad li\'cd in it with him since his wife s 
deatli, holding himself welcome to live in one room of it 
as he liad during his wiles time or she during lier time 
or the sister in law and her children during the rest of 
his and after 

not something he had participated in or even remem- 
hered except from the hearing, the listening, come to him 
through and from his cousin McCaslin horn in 1850 and 
sixteen years his senior and hence, his own father being 
near seventy when Isaac, an only child, was born, rather 
Iiis brtither than cousin and rather liis father than cither, 
out of the old lime, the old days 


2. 

When he and LTncle Buck ran back to the house from 
discovering that I'omey's Turl liad run again, they heard 
Uncle Buddy cursing and lx*llowino in the kitchen, then 
the fox and the dogs came out ol the kitchen and crossed 
the hall into the dogs’ nxim and thev heard them run 
through the dogs* room into his and Llncle Buck’s room 
then tliey saw them cross the hall again into Uncle Buddy’s 
nxim and heard them run through Llncle Buddy’s room 
into the kitchen again and this time it sounded like the 
whole kitchen chimney had come down and Llncle Buddy 
bellowing like a steamboat blowing and this time the fox 
and the dogs and five or six sticks of firewood all came out 
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of the kitchen together with Uncle Buddy in the middle 
of them hitting at everything in sight with another stick. 
It was a good race. 

When he and Uncle Buck ran into their nx)m to set 
Uncle Buck’s necktie, the fox had treed behind the clock 
on the mantel. Uncle Buck got the necktie Irom the drawer 
and kicked the dogs off and lifted the fox down by the 
scruff of the neck and shoved it back into the crate under 
the bed and they went to the kitchen, where Uncle Buddy 
was picking the breakfast up out of the ashes and wiping 
it off with his apron. “What in damn's hell do you mean,” 
he said, “turning that damn fox out with the dogs all 
loose in tlie house?” 

“Damn the fox,” Uncle Buck said. “Tomey's Turl has 
broke out again. Give me and Cass some breakfast quick. 
We might just barely catch him before he gets there.” 

Because they knew exactly where Tomey’s Turl had 
gone, he went there every time he could slip off, which 
was about twice a year. He was heading for Mr Hubert 
Beauchamp's place just over the edge of the next county, 
that Mr Hubert's sister. Miss Sophonsiba (Mr Hubert was 
a bachelor too, like Uncle Buck and Uncle Buddy) was 
still trying to make people call Warwick after the place 
in England that she said Mr Hubert was pr('‘bably the true 
earl of only he never even had enough pride, not to 
mention energy, to take the trouble to establish his just 
rights. Tomey’s Turl would go there to hang around Mr 
Hubert’s girl, Tennie, until somebody came and got him. 
They couldn’t keep him at home by buying Tennie from 
Mr Hubert because Uncle Buck said he and Uncle Buddy 
had so many niggers already that they could hardly walk 
around on their own land for them, and they couldn’t 
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soli Tomcys Turl to Mr Hubert because Mr Hubert said 
he not only wouldn’t buy T omey s Xurl, he wouldn t have 
that damn while half-McCaslin on his place even as a 
tree gilt, not even it Linde Duck and Linde Buddy were 
to pay berard and keep for him. And if somebody didn't 
go and get I'oincy's Turl right away, Mr Hubert would 
fetch him back himself, bringing Miss Sophonsiba, and 
tliey would stay for a week or longer. Miss Sophonsiba 
living in Linde Buddy’s room and Linde Buddy moved 
dean out of the liouse, sleeping in one of the cabins in the 
quarters where the niggers used to live in his great-grand' 
father’s time until his great-grandfather died and Linde 
Buck and Linde Buddy moved all the niggers into the big 
house which his great-grandfather had not had time to 
finish, and not even doing the cooking while they were 
there and not even coming to the house any more cxc'ept to 
sit on the front gallery after supper, sitting in the dark- 
ness between Mr Hulx:rt and Linde Buck until after a 
while even Mr Hubert would give up telling how many 
more head of niggers and acres of land he would add to 
what he would give Miss Sophonsiba when she married, 
and go to bed. And one midnight last summer Uncle 
Buddy just happened by accident to be awake and hear 
Mr 1 lubert drive out of the lot and by the time be waked 
them and they got Miss Sophonsiba up and dressed and 
the team put to the wagon and caught Mr I lubert, it was 
almost daylight. So it was always he and Uncle Buck who 
went to fetch Tomey's Turl because Linde Buddy never 
went an^'where, not even to town and not even to fetch 
Tomey's Turl from Mr Hubert’s, even though they all 
knew that Uncle Buddy could have risked it ten times as 
much as Llncle Buck could have dared. 
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TTiey ate breakfast fast. Llnclc Buck put on his necktie 
while they were running toward the lot to catcli the 
horses. The only time he wore the nccktic was on "I omey's 
Turl s account and he Fiadn t even had it out of the drawer 
since that niglit last summer wlicn Llncle Buddy had 
waked them in the dark and said, "Get up out of that bed 
and damn quick. Llncle Buddy didn't own a necktie at 
all; Llncle Buck said Llncle Buddy wouldn't take that 
chance even in a section like theirs, where ladies were so 
damn seldom thank God that a man could ride for days in 
a straight line without having to dodge a single one. His 
grandmother (she was Llncle Buck's and Llncle Buddy’s 
sister; she had raised him following his mother’s death. 
That was where he had got his Christian name: McCaslin, 
Carothers McCaslin Edmonds) said that Uncle Buck and 
Uncle Buddy both used the necktie just as another way 
of daring people to say they looked like twins, because even 
at sixty they would still fight anyone who claimed he 
could not tell them apart; whereupon his father had an- 
swered that any man who ever played poker once with 

Uncle Buddy would never mistake him again for Uncle 
Buck or anybody else. 

Jonas had the two horses saddled and waiting. Uncle 
Buck didn t mount a horse like he was any sixty years 
old either, lean and active as a cat, with his round, close- 
cropped white head and his hard little gray eyes and his 
white-stubbled jaw, his foot in the iron and the horse 
already moving, already running at the open gate when 
Uncle Buck came into the seat. He scrabbled up too, onto 
the shorter pony, before Jonas could boost him up, clap- 
ping the pony with his heels into its own stiff, short- 
coupled canter, out the gate after Uncle Buck, when 
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Uncle Buddy Cl^e liadn’t even noticed him) stepped out 
from the gate and caught the hit. “W^atch him,” Uncle 
Buddy said. “Watch I heophilus. The minute anything 
begins to look wrong, you ride to hell hack liere and get 
me. You hear?” 

“Yes, sir,” he said. “Lemme go now. I wont even ketch 
Uncle Buck, let alone Tomey’s T url ” 

Uncle Buck was riding Black John, because if they 
could just catch sight o4 Tomey’s Turl at least one mile 
from Mr Hubert’s gate. Black John would ride him down 
in two minutes. So when they came out on the long flat 
about three miles from Mr Hulx:rt’s. sure enough, there 
was I'omey’s I'lirl on the Jake mule about a mile ahead. 
Uncle Buck Hung his arm out and back, reining in, 
crouched on the big horse, his little round head and his 
gnarled neck thrust forward like a cooler’s. “Stole away!” 
he whispered. “You stay back where he wont sec you and 
flush, ril circle him through the wocxls and we will bay 
him at the creek lord.” 

He waited until Llncle Buck had vanished into the 

wmxls. Then he went on. But I'omey's Turl saw him. 

Me closed in loo fast; mavl>e he was afraid he wouldn’t be 

# 

there in time to see him when he treed. It was the best 
race he had ever seen. He had never seen old Jake go 
that fast, and nobody had ever known Tomey’s Turl to go 
faster than his natural walk, even riding a mule. Uncle 
Buck whooped once from the woods, running on sight, 
then Black John came out of the trees, driving, souplcd 
out Hat and level as a hawk, with Uncle Buck right up 
behind his ears now and yelling so that they looked exactly 
like a big black hawk with a sparrow riding it, across the 
field and over the ditch and across the next held, and he 
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was running too; the mare went out before be even knew 
she was ready, and he was yelling too. Because, being a 
nigger, Tomeys l url slioidd' liavc jumped down and run 
lor it afoot as soon as be saw them. But he didn't; maylx? 
lomeys lurl had been running off from Linde Buck for 
so long tliat he had e\en got used to running a\\a\ like a 
white man would do it. And it uas like he and old Jake 
had added lomey's Turl’s natural walking speed to tlie 
Ix.*st that old Jake had ever done in his life, and it was 
just exactly enough to beat Linde Buck to the ford. Be- 
cause when he . and the pony arrived. Black John w as 
blotvn and lathered and Linde Buck was down. leading 
film around in a circle to slow him down, and they could 
already hear I\Ir Iluberis dinner horn a mile away. 

On!\, for a while Xomeys Furl didn’t seem to Ix^ at 
Air Huberts either. The boy was still sitting on the gate- 
post. blowing the horn — there was no gate there; just^two 
posts and a nigger boy about his si/o sitting on one of 
them, blowing a fox-horn; this was what Miss Sophonsiba 
was still reminding people was named Warw ick even w ben 
they had already known for a long time that’s what slie 
aimed to have it called, until when they wouldn’t call it 
Warwick she wouldn’t c\en seem to know what they were 
talking about and it would sound as if she and Mr Hubert 
owned two separate plantations covering the same area of 
ground, one on top of the other. Mr I lubcrt W'as sitting 
in the spring-house with bis boots off and bis feet in the 
water, drinking a toddy. But nobody there had seen 
Tomey's Turl; for a time it looked like Kir Hubert couldn’t 
even place who Unde Buck was talking about. ‘’Oh, 
that nigger,” he said at last. “Wc'II find him after dinner.’’ 
Only it didn't seem as if they were going to eat either. 
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Mr I-Iubcrt and Uncle Buck had a toddy, then Mr Hubert 
finallv sent to tell the boy on the gate post he could (juit 
blowing, and he and Uncle Buck had another t<xldy and 
LIncle Buck still saying, "I just want my nigger. Then 
we got to get on back toward Itome.” 

"Alter dinner," Mr ! Iul>crt said. "If we dont start liim 
somc\\ here around the kitchen, we’ll put the dogs on him. 
1 hcy'll find him if it’s in the power of mortal Walker 
does to do it. ” 

O 

But at last a hand began waving a handkerchief or somc- 
tlhng white through the broken place in an upstairs shut- 
ter. 1 hey went to the house, crossing the back gallery, Mr 
I luhert warning them again, as he always did, to watch out 
for the rotted n(X)r-l>oard he hadn’t got around to having 
fixed yet. Then they stood in the hall, until presently there 
was a ianoling and swishino noise and thev began to smell 
the perfume, and Miss Sophonsiba came down the stairs. 

1 ler hair was roached under a lace cap; she had on her 
Sund<iv dress and Ix'ads and a red rihhon around her 
throat and a little nigger girl carrying her fan and he 
stood quietly a little Ixdiind Llnclc Buck, watching her 
lips until tlicy opened and he could see the roan tooth. 

I !c liad never known anyone before with a roan tooth and 
he remembered bow one time his grandmother and his 
father were talking alx>ut Llnclc Buddy and LIncle Buck 
and his grandmother said that Miss Sophonsiba had matured 
into a rinc-lot)king woman once. Maybe she had. He didn’t 
know. He wasn’t but nine. 

"\\diy. Mister Thcopbilus,” she said. "And McCaslin,’’ 
she said. She had never looked at him and she wasn’t 
talking to him and he knew it, although he was prepared 
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and balanced to drag bis foot when Uncle Buck did. 
“W^elcomc to W'arwick.” 


Ue and LIncle Buck dragged their fool. "I come to 


get my nigger,” Uncle Buck said, 
back borne.” 


‘ 1 hen we got to get on 


Then Miss Sophonsiba said something about a burnhlc' 
bee, but he couldn’t remember that. It was too fast and 
there was too much of it, the earrings and lx.‘ads clasliing 
and jingling like little trace chains on a toy mule trotting 
and the perfume stronger ux), like the earrings and beads 
sprayed it out each time they moved and he watched the 
roan-colored tooth flick and glint lx?tween her lips; some- 
thing about Uncle Buck was a bee sipping from flower lo 
flower and not staying long any^vhere and all that stort'd 
sweetness to be w'asted on Uncle Buddy’s desert air, calling 
Uncle Buddy Mister Amodeus like she called Uncle Buck 
Mister Thcophilus, or maybe the honey was being stored 
up against tlie advent of a cjueen and who was the lucky 

queen and when? “Ma’am?” Uncle Buck said. Then Mr 
Hubert said: 


Hah. A buck bee. I reckon that nigger's going to think 
he s a buck hornet, once he lays hands on him. But I 
reckon what Buck s thinking about dipping right now 
is some meat gravy and biscuit and a cup of coffee. And 
so am 1.” 


They went into the dining ror>m and ate and Miss 
Sophonsiba said how seriously now neighbors just a half 
day’s ride apart ought not to go so long as Uncle Buck 
did. and Uncle Buck said Yessum, and Miss Sophonsiba 
said Uncle Buck was just a confirmed roving bachelor 
from the cradle born and this time Uncle Buck even quit, 
chewing and looked and said. Yes, maam, he sure was. 
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and lx)rn too late at it to ever cltange now but at least he 
could thank G<kI no ladv would ever have to suffer the 
misery ot living with him and Llncle Buddy, and Miss 
Sophonsiha said ah, that mayl^e Llncle Buck just aint met 
the woman yet who uould not only accept what Uncle 
Buck was pleased to call miserv, but who would make 
LI ncle Buck consider even his freedom a small price to 
pay, and Llncle Buck said, "Nome. Not yet.’ 

1 hen he and Mr. Hubert and Llncle Buck w'cnt out 
to the front eallerv and sat dow’n. Mr Hubert hadn’t even 
got <Ione taking his shex's off again and inviting Llncle 
Buck to take his off', when Miss Sophonsiba came out 
ilie door carr\'ino a tray w ith another toddy on it. “Damnit, 
Sil)hey.” Mr Hulxrt said. “He's just ct. Ho dont want to 
drink that now.” But Miss Sophonsiba didn’t seem to hear 
him at all. She stood there, the roan tooth not flicking 
now hut fi.xed Ix'causc she w^asn’t talking now, handing 
the toddy to Llncle Buck until after a wliile she said how 
her papa always said nothing sweetened a Missippi toddy 
like the hand of a Missippi lady and would Llncle Buck 
like to sec how she use to sweeten her papa s toddy for 
him? She lifted the trxldv and tcx>k a sip of it and handed 
it again to Llncle Buck and this time Llncle Buck took 
it. I le dragged his loot again and drank the toddy and 
said if Mr I lulxri was going to lay down, he would lay 
down a w'hile too. since from the way things looked Tomey's 
Turl was fixing to gi\'c them a long hard race unless Mr 
Hubert's dogs were a considerable better than they used 
to be. 

Mr Hubert and Llncle Buck went into the bouse. 
After a while he got up too and w'cnt around to the 
back yard to w^ait for them. The first thing he saw was 
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slipping along abo\’c the lane fence. 
But when he cut across the yard to turn him, I onu \ s J url 
wasn t e\ en running. I le was st|uauing hcliind a hush, 
watching liie house, peering around the husli at the hack 
door and the upstairs windows, not whispering exactly 
but not talking loud eitlier; “W’hut they doing now? ’ 

7 hey re taking a nap now, lie said. “Cut ne\er mind 
that; they re going to put tlie dogs on you when they 
get up." 

I lah, Xomey s 7 url said. "i\nd ncm you mind that 
neither. I got protection now. All I needs to do is to keep 
Old Buck irom ketching me unto I gets the word." 

What word." he said. "W^ord Irom who? Is Mr Ilubert 
going to buy you from Uncle Buck?" 

lluh, Tomeys I url said again. "I got more protection 
than whui Mr Hubert got even." Me rose to his feet. "I 
gonter tell you something to remember: anytime you wants 
to git something done, from hoeing out a crop to getting 
married, just get the womenfolks to working at it. Then 
all you needs to do is set down and wait. You member 
that." 

7 hen 7 omey’s I'url was gone. And after a w’hile he 
went back to the house. But there wasn't anything but the 
snoring coming out of the room where Llnclc Buck and 
Mr Ilubert were, and some more light-sounding snoring 
coming from upstairs. He went to the spring house and 
sat w'ith his feet in the water as Mr I luhert had been 
doing, because soon now' it would Ix; cool enough for a 
race. And sure enough, after a while Mr Hubert and 
Uncle Buck came out onto the back gallery, w'ith Miss 
Sophonsiba right behind them w'ith the toddy tray only 
this time Uncle Buck drank liis before Miss Sophonsiba 
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had time to sweeten it, and Miss Sophonsiba told them to 
get back early, that all Uncle Buck knew of Warwick 
was just dogs and niggers and now that she had him, she 
wanted to show him her garden that Mr I lubert and no- 
body else had any sayso in. “Yessum,” Uncle Buck said. 
“1 just want to catch my nigger. Then we got to get on 
back home.” 


Four or five niggers brought up the three horses. They 
could already hear the dogs waiting still coupled in the 
lane, and they mounted and went on down the lane, to- 
ward the quarters, with Llnclc Buck already out in front 
of even the dogs. So he never did know just when and 
w here they jumped 1‘omcy’s Furl, w'hethcr he flushed out 
of one of the cabins or not. LIncle Buck was away out in 
front on Black John and they hadn’t even cast the dogs 
yet when Llnclc Buck roared, “Gone away! I godfrey. he 
broke cover tlien!" and Black John’s feet clapped four times 
like pistol shots while he was gathering to go out, then 
he and LIncle Buck vanished over the hill like they had 
run at the blank edge of the world itself. Mr Hubert was 
roaring too: “G.one away! Cast them!” and they all piled 
over tlic crest of the hill just in time to see Tomey’s Turl 
away out across the flat, almost to the woods, and the 
dogs streaking down the hill and out onto the flat. 1 hey 
just tongued once and w hen they came boiling up around 
I'omey's Turl it looked like they were tr)-ing to jump up 
and lick him in the face until even Tomey’s Turl slowed 
down and he and the dogs all went into the woods to- 
gether, walking, like they were going home from a rabbit 
hunt. And when they caught up with Uncle Buck in the 
woods, there was no Tomey’s Furl and no dogs either, 
nothing but old Jake about a half an hour later, hitched 
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in a clump of bushes with I omcv s furl's coat tied on 
him (or a saddle and near a half bushel t>f Mr 1 lulxit’s 
oats scattered around on the ground that <>ld Jake nc\cr 
even Iiad enough appetite lelt to nu/7.Ie up and spit back 
out again, it wasn't any race at all. 

"\\ e'll get him tonight though,” Mr I lubert said. “We'II 
bait for him. Well throw a picciuet ol nu^^^ers and doos 
around Tennic’s house afx^ut midnight, and we ll get him.” 

"Tonight, liell,” Uncle Buck said. "Me and Cass and 
that nigger all three are going to be half way home by 
dark. /\int one of your niggers got a Ivce or something 
that will trail tliem hounds?” 

"And fool around here in tlic woods for half tlie night 
too? Mr I lubert said. ' Wdien 1 II bet you five hundred 
dollars tliat all you got to do to catcit that nigger is to walk 
up to I'cnnie's cabin after dark and call him?” 

"Five hundred dollars?” Uncle Buck said. "Done! Be- 
cause me and him neither one are going to be anywhere 
near Tennic’s bouse by dark. Five hundred dollars!” He 
and Mr I lubert glared at one another. 

"Done!” Mr I lubert said. 


So they waited while Mr l lubert sent one of tlic niggers 
back to the house on old Jake and in about a half an hour 
the nigger came back with a little bob-tailed black fyce 
and a new bottle of whisky. Then he rode up to Uncle 
Buck and held something out to him wTapped in a piece 
of paper. "What?” Uncle Buck said. 

It's for you,” the nigger said. Then Uncle Buck took 
it and unwrapped it. It was the piece of red ribbon tliat had 
been on Miss Sophonsiba’s nock and Uncle Buck sat 
there on Black John, holding the ribbon like it was a little 
water moccasin only he wasn’t going to let anybody see 
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he was afraid of it. hatting his eyes fast at the nigger. 

1 hen he stoppcti batting his eyes. 

"W'hat for?" he said. 

"She just sont hit to you.” the nigger said. ”Shc say 
to tell you ‘success . 

“She said what?" Uncle Buck said. 

“I dont know, sir," the nigger said. “She just say 

‘success’." 

“Oh." Llncle I>uck said. And tlic fvee found the hounds. 
They heard them first. I rom a considerable distance. It 
teas just before sundown and they were not trailing, they 
were makim* tlte noise doos make when they want to get 
out of sometlung. TItev found what that was tcx>. It w'as 
a ten hK»t stjuare cotton-house in a field alx)ut two miles 
froiTi Mr 1 luhert’s house and all eleven of tlie dogs were 
inside it and tlie door tyedged with a chunk of wood. 
They watchet! tlie clogs come l>oiling out when the nigger 
opened the do(»r. Mr I lidxrt sitting his horse and l(X)king 
at the ]>ack of Llncle Buck's neck. 

“WVll, well." Mr I Ud>ert said. “That’s something, any- 
way. You can use tlicm again nenv. They dont seem to 
hayc no more troid>le witit vour nigoer than he seems to 
hn\e witli them." 

“Not enough.” llncle Buck said. “That means both of 
llicm. I ll stick to the fvee.” 

“All right." Mr I luhert s;iid. Then he said, “Hell, 
'Filus. come on. Let’s go eat supper. I tell you, all you got 
to do to catch that nigger is ” 




“Five hundred dollars.” Llncle Buck said. 

“W'hat?” Mr I luhert said. l ie and Llncle Buck looked 
3t cacli otlier. Tlicy were not glaring now\ They were 
jiot joking each otiicr either. They sat there in the be- 
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ginning of twilight, looking at each otlier, just blinking 
a little. V\ hat h\'c hundred dollars? i\lr 1 lubert said. 
‘That you wont catch that rugger in Tennie's cabin at 
niidnielit tonight? ’ 

'■ I hat me or that nigger neither aint going to be near 
nobody s house but mine at midniglii tonight. ” iVow they 
did glare at each other. 

“Five hundred dollars," Mr Hubert said. “Done." 

“Done," Linde Buck said. 

“Done," Air I lubert said. 

“Done," LIncIe Buck said 

So Air Hubert took the dogs and some of the niggers 
and went back to the house. I hen he and LIncle Buck and 
the nigger with the fyce went on, the nigger leading old 
Jake with one hand and holding the fvees leash (it was a 
piece of gnawed plowline) with the other. Now LIncle 
Buck let the fyce smell Tomey's I'urFs eoat; it was like 
lor the first time now the lyce found out what they were 
alter and they would have let him off the leash and kept 
up with him on the horses, only about that time the nio- 
ger boy began blowing the fo.xdiorn for supper at the house 
and they didn’t dare risk it. 

T hc'n it was full dark. And then — he didn’t knov\' how 
much later nor where they were, how far from the house, 
except that it was a good piece and it had been dark lor 
good while and they were still going on, with LIncle Buck 
leaning down from time to time to let the fyce have an- 
other smell of Tomey’s Turl’s coat wliilc LIncle Buck took 
another drink from the whisky bottle — they found that 
Tomey’s Turl had doubled and was making a long swing 
back toward the house. "I godfrey, we’ve got him/’ LIncle 
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Buck said. “I k*s ^oing to earth. W'c’ll cut back to the 

^ C* 

house and head ihm before he can den. ” So thev left the 
nigger to cast tlie Ivce and follow him ott old Jake, and 
he and LIncle Buck rode (or Mr I Ud)crt’s. '•topping on the 
hills to blow the horses and listen to the fvee down in the 
creek l>oitom where Tomey’s Turl was still making his 
s\\ ino. 

But thev never cauoht him. T hcv reached the dark 
quarters; thev could see lights still burning in Mr Hubert’s 
house and sonu'btxly \\as blowing the fo.\ horn again and 
it wasn’t any hoy anti he had never heard a lo\-horn sound 
mad belorc either, and he and LIncle Buck scatterctl out on 
the slope Ixdow I ennie’s cabin. 1 hen thev heard the lyve, 
not trailing now but y^ippit^g- about a mile away, then 
the nigger wliooped and they knew the fyce bail faulted. 
It was at the creek. Thev hunted the hanks both wavs 
for more than an hour, but thev couldn’t straighten Tomey’s 
Turl out. At last even LIncle Buck gave up and thev started 
back toward the house, the fvee ridino t<x> now. in front of 
the nigger on the mule. They were just coming up the lane 
to the ciuarters: thev could see on along the ridge to where 
Mr I lubert’s house was all dark now, when all of a sud- 
den the lyce gave a yelp and jumped down from old 
Jake and hit the ground running and veiling cverv jump, 
and LIncle Buck was down too and had snatched him olF 
the ponv almost before he could clear his feet from the 
irons, and they ran too, on past the dark caliins toward 
the one where the fvee had treed. “Wk* got him!” Llnclc 
Buck said. "Bun around to the back. Dont holler; just 
grab up a stick and knock on the hack door, IoluI.” 

Afterward, Llnclc Buck admitted that it was his own 
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mistake, that he had forgotten when even a little cliild 
should have known: not ever to stand right in front of or 
riglit behind a nigger when you scare iinn but always to 
stand to one side of him. Unde Buck torgot tliat. I le was 
standing facing the front door and right in front of it. uith 
the fvee right in front of him yelling fire and murder 
every time it could draw a new breath; he said the first he 
knew was when the fyce gave a shriek and whirled and 
Tomey’s Turl was right behind it. Uncle Buck said he 
never e\cn saw the door open; tliat the fvee just screamed 
once and ran between his legs and then Tomey’s Turl 
ran right clean over him. He never e\en l>obbled; he 
knocked Uncle Buck down and then caught him before 
he fell without even stopping, snatched him up under one 
arm, still running, and carried him along for about ten 
feet, saying. Look out oi here, old Buck. Look out of 
here, old Buck, before be threw him away and went on. 

By that time tliey couldn't even Iiear the fyce any more 
at all. 


Uncle Buck wasn’t hurt; it was only the wind knocked 
out of him where Tomey’s Turl had thrown him down 
on his back. But he had been carrv'ing the whisky bottle 
in his back pocket, saving the last drink until Tomev’s 
Turl was captured, and he refused to move until he knew 
for certain if it was just whisky and not blood. So Uncle 
Buck laid over on his side easy, and he knelt behind him 
and raked the broken glass out of bis pocket. Tlien they 
went on to the house. They walked. Tlic nigger came up 
with the horses, but nobody said anything to Uncle Buck 
about riding again. They couldn’t hear the fyce at all 
now. "He was going fast, all right,” Uncle Buck said. 
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“Blit I clnnt iK'licve that even lie will catch that fyce, I 
gocllrcv, what a night." 

■'W e ll catch him tomorrow.” he said. 

“ I omorrow, hell.” LIncle Buck said. "We’ll be at liome 
tomorrow. /\nd the first time I lulxTt Beauchamp or tliat 
nigger either one set l(X)t on my land, I m going to have 
tiKiii arrested for trespass and vagrancy.” 

I he Iiouse was dark. They could hear Mr Iluliert snor- 
now, as ii he had settled down to rond-gaiting 
at it. But they couldn’t hear anything from upstairs, even 
when they were insiile the dark Iiall, at the foot of the 
stairs. Likely hers will he at the hack,” LIncle Buck said. 

W'herc she can holler dow n to tlie kitchen witliout having 
to get up. Besides, an unmarried lady will slioly have her 
door IcKkcd with strangers in the house.” So LIncle Buck 
eased himself down onto the bottom step, and he knelt 
and drew LIncle Bucks fxxits ofl. Then he removed his 
own and sot them against tlic wall, and he and LIncle Buck 
mounted the stairs, feeling their way up and into tlie upper 
hall. It was dark too, and still tlicre was no sound any- 
where except Mr I lufx-rt snoring below, so they felt their 
way along the hall toward the front of the house, until 
they felt a door. They could hear notiiing beyond the 
d(K>r, and wlien LIncle Buck tried the knob, it opened. 
All right,” LIncle Buck whispered. "Be quiet.” They 
could see a little now, enough to see the shape of the bed 
and the mosquito-bar. LIncle Buck threw down bis suspend- 
ers and unbuttoned bis trousers and went to the bed and 
eased himself carefully down onto the edge of it. and be 
knelt again and drew LIncle Buck’s trousers off and he 
was just removing his own when LIncle Buck lifted the 
mosquito-bar and raised bis feet and rolled into the bed. 
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That was when \Iiss Sophonsiha sat up on the other side of 
Uncle Buck and ga\e liie first scream. 


3 * 

WHien he reached home just lx.'fore dinner time the next 
day, he was just about worn out. I le was too tired to eat, 
even if Llncle Buddy had waited to eat dinner first; lie 
couidn t have stayed on the pony another mile without 
going to sleep. In fact, he must have gone to slecj) v\ hile 
he was telling Uncle Buddy, because the next thing he 
knew it was late afternoon and he was lying on some hay 
in the jolting wagon-bed, with Uncle Buddy sitting on the 
scat abo\e nim exactly the same way he sat a horse or 
sat in his rocking chair before the kitchen hearth while 
he was cooking, holding tiie Avhip exactly as he held the 
spoon or fork he stirred and tasted with. Uncle Buddy had 
some cold bread and meat and a jug of buttennilk wrapped 
in damp towsacks waiting when he waked up. He ate, 
sitting in the wagon in almost the last of the afternoon. 
They must have come fast, because they were not more 
than two miles from Mr I lubert’s. Unde Buddy waited for 
him to eat. Then he said, "Tell me again,” and he told 
it again; how he and Unde Buck finally found a room 
without anybody in it, and Unde Buck sitting on the side 
of the bed saying, "O godfrey, Cass. O godfrey, Cass,” and 
then they heard Mr Hubert’s feet on the stairs and m atched 
the light come dowm the hall and Mr Hubert came in. 
in his nightshirt, and walked over and set the candle on 
the table and stood looking at Uncle Buck. 

*'Well, Tilus,” he said. “She's got you at last.” 
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"It was an accident,*' Uncle Buck said. “I swear to god- 
frey 

"Mah." Mr Hubert said. "Dont tell me. Tell her that.” 
"I did,” Llnclc Buck said. "I did tel! her. I swear to 

8 ^ ” 

"Sholy/’ Mr i lulx:*rt said. "And just listen." They listened 
a minute. He had been hearing her all the time. She was 
nowhere near as loud as at first; she was just steady. "Dont 
you want to go back in there and tell her again it was an 
accident, that you never meant nothing and to just excuse 
you and forget about it? /Ml right." 

"All right what?” Llnclc Buck said. 

"Go back in there and tell her again," Mr Hubert said. 
Uncle Buck IcKikcd at Mr I lubert for a minute. He batted 
his eyes fast. 

"Then ^\ hat will I come back and tell you?" be said 
"To me?” Mr ( lubert said. "I would call that a horse 
of another color. VV^ouldn’t you?" 

LJncle Buck looked at Mr Hubert. He batted his eves 
fast again. Then he stopped again. "W^iit," he said. "Be 
reasonable. Say I did walk into a lady's bedroom, even Miss 
Sophonsiba's; say, just for the sake of the argument, there 
wasn’t no other lady in tlie world but her and so I walked 
into hers and tried to get in bed with her, would I have 
took a nine-year-old boy with me?" 

"Reasonable is just what I’m being,” Mr I lubert said. 
^'You come into bear-country' of y'our own free will and ac- 
cord. All right; you were a grown man and you knew it was 
bcar-country and you knew the way' back out like you 
knew the way in and you had y'oiir chance to take it. But 

no. You had to crawl into the den and lay down by the 

✓ > 

bear. And wdiether you did or didn't know the bear was in 
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it dont mnkc any di/Ference. So iT you got back out of that 
den u-Jtliout even a ciaw-inark on you. I would not only be 
unreasonable. Id be a damned lo(d. Alter all. I’d like a 
little peace and cjinet and ireed<.m mvsell, now I oot a 
chance for .t. Yes sir. She's got you. Tilus, and you know 
tt. 'ic.u run a hard race and you run a good one, but you 
skun the lien-liouse one time too many. ’ 

Yes. Linde Ruck said. 1 le drew his breath in and 

.you could hear it. 

Udl. l,e said. So I reckon I'll ha^e to t.,ke the chance 
then. 

“You already took it.” iMr I lulK-rt said. "You did that 

when you ca.n back here.” Then he stopped loo. Then he 

laatted lus eyes hut only about si.s times. Then he stopped 

and locked at Linde Buck lor more than a minute. “What 
chance.- he said. 

•That five hundred dollars,” Linde Buck said. 

WTat fne hundred dollars? ” Mr Hubert said. He and 
Uncle Luck looked at one another. Mow it was Mr 1 lubert 
that batted lus eves again and then stopped avain. “I 
thought you said you found him in Tennie's cabhi.” 

did, Lincle Buck said. “U'Jiat you bet me was I 
would catch him there. If there hacl been ten or me 
standing >n front of that door, we wouldn’t have caught 
him^ Air Hubert blinked at Uncle Buck, slow and steady 

So you aim to hold me to that fool bet, ” he said 
“You took your chance too,” Lincle Buck said. Mr. 
Hubert blinked at Uncle Buck. Then he stopped, ri.en 
he went and took the candle from the table and went out 
1 hey sat on the edge of the bed and watched the lioht 20 
own the hall and heard Mr Hubert’s feet on the'stairs. 
After a while they began to see the light again and they 
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heard Mr I luhcrt's feet coming back up the stairs. 1 hen 
Mr Hubert entered and went to tlie table and set the candle 
down and laid a deck ol cards hv it. 

‘One hand, ’ he said. “Draw. You shuflle, I cut, this boy 
deals. I*i\ e hundred dollars against Si!)bey. And we ll settle 
this nigger business once and for all too. If you win, you 
buv l ennie; if 1 win. I buy tliat boy of yours. The price 
will be the same for each one: three hundred dollars.” 

“W'in?” LIncIe Buck said. “l*he one that wins buys the 


niggersr” 

■‘\\ ins Silibey. <!ainn it!” Mr I !ulx.‘rt said. “Wins Sil>- 
be)’! W'hat the hell else are we setting up till midnight 
arouing about? I he lowest hand wins Sibbev and 
the niggers.” 

“All right,” Llncle Buck said. “I’ll buv the damn girl 
then and we ll call the rest of this fcndishncss ofF.” 

“I lah,” Mr I lubert said again. “ I his is the most seri- 
ous loolishness you ever took part in in your life. No. 
You said you wanted your chance, and now you’ve got it, 
I lere it is, right here on this table, waiting on you.” 

So Llncle Buck shuflied the cards and Mr Hubert cut 
them. Then he took tip the deck and dealt in turn until 
Llncle Buck and Mr I lubert had five. And Llncle Buck 
looked at his hand a long time and then said two cards 
and he gave them to him. and Mr Huix'rt lo<^ked at his 
hand quick and said one card and he gave it to him and 
Mr Hulx.‘rt flipped his discard onto the two which Llncle 
Buck Itad discarded and slid the new card into his hand 
ami opened it out and looked at it quick again and closed 
it and looked at Llncle Buck and said, “Well? Did you help 
them threes?” 

"No,” Llncle Buck said. 
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"\WII I did,” Mr Hulx.'rt snid 1 Ic shot liis ‘hnnd across 
the table so that the cards Icll facc-up in front of LIikIo 
B uck and they were three kings and two fives, and said, 

"By Ccxl, Buck McCaslin, you have met your match at 
last.” 

“And that was all?” Uncle Buddy said. It was late then 

- * 

near sunset; they would be at Mr Hubert's in another 
fifteen minutes. 

"Yes. sir,” he said, telling that too: bow Uncle Buck 
waked him at daylight and he climbed out a \vinch)W' and 
got the pony and left, and how Uncle Buck said that if 
they pushed him too close in the meantime, he \vouId climb 
down the gutter too and hide in the waxxls until Uncle 

Biidd y arri\ ed. 

✓ 

I lah, LIncle Buddy said. “Wkis Tomey’s "yurl there?” 
Acs, sir,' be s;iid. "lie was waiting in the stable when 
I got the pony. I le said. 'Aint they settled it yet?' ” 

“And what did you say?” Uncle Buddy said. 

“I said, ‘Uncle Buck looks like he's settled. But LIncle 
Buddy aint got here yet.' ” 

“Hah,” LIncle Buddy said. 


And that was about all. They reached the bouse. Maylx? 
LIncle Buck was watching them, but if be was, be never 
showed bimstdl, never came out of the wckxIs. Miss So 
plionsiba was nowhere in sight cither, so at least LIncle 
Buck hadn't quite gi\en up; at least be hadn't asked her 
yet. And be and LIncle Buddy and i\Ir Hubert ate supper 
and they came in from dio kitchen and cleared the table, 
leaving only the lamp on it and the deck of cards. Then 
it was just like last night, except that LIncle Buddy bad no 
necktie and Mr Hubert w'orc clothes now instead of a 
nightshirt and it was a shaded lamp on the table instead of 
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a candle, and Mr Hubert sitting at his end of the table 
with tlic dock in his hands, rifiling the etlges with his 
tliumb and looking at Uncle Buddy. Then he tapped the 
cdfics even and set the deck out in the middle of the table, 
under tlie lamp, and folded his arms on the edge of the 
table and loaned forward a little on the table, looking at 
Uncle Buddy, who was sitting at his end of the table with 
his hands in his lap. all one gray color, like an old gray 
rock or a stump with gray moss on it, titat still, with his 
round white head like Llnclc Buck's hut he didn't blink 
like Llnclc Buck and he was a little thicker than Uncle 
Buck, as if from sitting down so much w'atcliing food cook, 
as if the things he cooked had made him a little thicker 
than he would have Ix'on and the things he C(K)kcd with, 
the Hour and such, had made him all one same quiet color. 

“Little toddy before w'c start?” Mr Hubert said. 

"I dont drink,” Uncle Buddy said. 

hat’s right,” Mr HulK'rt said. “I knew there was some- 
thing else iK’sides just being woman-weak that makes 'Filus 
seem liuman. But no m.ittcr.’’ Me batted bis eyes twice at 
Llnclc Buddy. “Buck McCaslin against the land and nig- 
gers you ha\ e beard me promise as Sopbonsiba*s dowry on 
the day she marries. If I bent you, Filus marries Sibbey 
w'iihout any dowr)'. It you beat me, you get 'Filus. But 
I still get the three hundred dollars ’Filus owes me for 
Tcnnic. Is tlial correct?” 

” rhat’s correct,” Uncle Buddy said. 

“Stud,” Mr Hubert said. “One hand. You to shuffle, me 
to cut, this hoy to deal.” 

“No,” LIncic Buddy said. “Not Cass. He's too young. 
I dont want him mi.xcd up in any gambling.” 

“Hah,” Mr Hubert said. “It’s said that a man playing 
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cards with Amc»deus McCasIin ai'nt gambling. But tv) mat 
ter." But he was still looking at Uncle Buckiv; he never 
even turned his head when lie spoke; “Go to the hack door 
and holler. Bring the first creature that answers, animal 
mule or human, that can deal ten cards.” 

So he went to the back door. But he didn’t have to call 
because Tomey’s Turl was squatting against tlie \vall just 
outside the door, and they returned to the dinino-room 
where Mr Hubert still sat with his arms folded on liis side 
of the table and Hncle Buddy sat witli Iiis hands in his 
lap on his side and the deck of cards face-down under the 
lamp betxveen them. Neither of them ox en looked up when 
he and 'romey’s I'url entered. “Shuffle.” Mr I !ul>c*rt said. 
Uncle Buddy shuffled and set the cards back under the 
lamp and put his hands back into his lap and Mr Hubert 
cut the deck and folded his arms back onto the table-edge. 
“Deal.” he said. Still neirher he nor Uncle Buddv Icxiked 
up. They just sat there xvhile Tomey s Turks saddle-colored 
hands came into the light and took up the deck and dealt, 
one card face-down to Mr Hubert and one face-down to 
Uncle Buddy, and one face-up to Mr Hubert and it was 
a king, and one face-up to Uncle Buddy and it was a six. 

“Buck McCasIin against Sibbey’s dowr\',” Mr Hubert 
said. “Deal.” And the hand dealt Mr Hubert a card and 
it was a three, and LIncle Buddy a card and it was a two. 
Mr Hubert looked at Uncle Buddy. Uncle Buddy rapped 
once with his knuckles on the table. 

“Deal,” Mr Hubert said. And tlie hand dealt Mr Hubert 
a card and it was another three, and Uncle Buddv a card 
and It wa.s a four. Mr Hubert looked at Uncle Buddy’s 
cards. Then he looked at Uncle Buddy and Uncle Buddy 
rapped on the table again with his knuckles. 
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“Deal,” Mr I lubcrt said, and the hand dealt him an ace 
and Uncle Buddy a fne and now Mr I lubcrt just sat still. 
He didn’t look at anvthing or move for a whole minute; he 
just sat there and watched Llnclc F^uddy put one hand onto 
tile table for the first time since he shufllcd and pinch up 
one corner of his face-down card and look at it and then 
put his hand back into his lap. “C heck, ’ Mr Hubert said. 

‘Til bet y<>u them two nigeers, ” Llnclc Buddy said. He 
didn’t move either. I le sal there just like lie sac in the 
wagon or on a horse or in the rocking cliair he cooked from. 

“Against w hat?’’ Mr I lulxrt said. 


“Against the three hundred dollars Xbcophilus owes you 
for 1 ennie, and the three hundred you and I heophilus 
agreed on for roiney’s Turl, ’’ Linde Buddy said. 

“I lah,” Mr I lubert said, only it wasn t loud at all this 
time, nor even short. 'I'hen he said “Hah. Hah. Hah' and 
not loud eitlier. Then he said. “W'dl.” I hcn lie said, 
“Well, w'cll.” 1 hen he said; “We ll check up for a minute. 
If I win, you take Sibbey without dowry and the two nig- 
gers, and I dont owe ’Filus anything. If you win ” 

“ — I bcophilus is free. And you ow'c him the three hun- 
dred dollars lor Tomey’s Turl,” Llnclc Buddy said. 

“Hint’s just if I call you,” Mr Hulx?rt said. “If I dont 
call you, ‘Filus wont owe me nothing and I wont owe ’Filus 
nothing, unless I take that nigger which I have been tr\'ing 
to explain to you and him both for years that I wont have 
on my place. \W will Ix! right back where all tliis hKilish- 
ness started from, except for that. So what it comes down to 
is, I either got to give a nigger aw-ay, or risk buying one 
that you done already admitted you cant keep at home.” 
Tlicn he stopped talking. For about a minute it was like 
he and Uncle Buddy had both gone to sleep. Tlien Mr 
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Hubcn picked up his face-down card and turned it over. 
It was another three, and Mr Hubert sat there without 
looking at anytliing at all, his fingers beating a tattoo, slow 
and steady and not very loud, on the table. "I rni,” he 
said. “And you need a trey and there aint but four of them 
and I already got three. And you just shufilexl. And I cut 
afterw'ard. And if I call you, I will have to bu\' that niert^er. 
W'ho dealt these cards, Amodeus?” Only he didn't wait to 
be answered. I le reached out and tilled the lamp-sliade, the 
light moving up Tomey's Turl’s arms that were supposed 
to be black but were not quite wliiie, up his Sunday shirt 
that was supposed to be white but wasn’t quite either, that 
he put on every time he ran away just as Llncle Buck put 
on the necktie each time he went to bring him back, and 
on to his face; and Mr Hubert sat there, liolding the lamp- 
shade and looking at Tomey’s Turk Then be tilted the 
shade back doum and took up his cards and turned them 
face-down and pushed them toward the middle of the 
table. “I pass, Amodeus," he said. 


4 * 

He was still too worn out for sleep to sit on a horse, so 
this time he and Uncle Buddy and I'ennie all three rode in 
the wagon, while Tomey s T url led the pony from old 
Jake. And when they got home just after daylight, this time 
Uncle Buddy never even had time to get breakfast started 
and the fox never even got out of the crate, because the 
dogs were right there in the room. Old Moses went right 
into the crate with the fox, so that both of them went right 
on through the back end of it. That is, the fox went 
through, because when Uncle Buddy opened the door to 
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come in, old Moses was still wearing most of the crate 
around his neck until Uncle Buddy kicked it off of him. 
Sothey just made one run, across the front gallery and 
around the house and they could hear the fox's claws when 
he went scrabbling up the lean-pole, onto the r(X>f — a fine 
race ^^}u!e it lasted, but the tree was too quick. 

“WHiat in damn's hell do you mean," LIncIc Buddy said, 
"casting that damn tiling with all the dogs right in the same 
room?" 

"Damn the fox," Uncle Buck said. “Go on and start 
breakfast. It seems to me I’ve been away from home a whole 
damn inontli. ’ 


l~he Fire and the Hearth 
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Chapter One 


First, in order to take care of Ceorcc Wilkins once and 
for all, he had to hide Iiis own stiU. And not only that, lie 
had to do it singlchanded — tlismantle it in the dark and 
transport it witliout help to some place far enough away 
and secret enoiigli to escape tlic suhsequent uproar and ex- 
citement and there conceal it. It was the prospect of this 
which Iiad enraged him, compounding in advance tlie 
physical weariness and ewhaustion which would be the 
night's aftermath. It was not the temporary interruption of 
business; the business had been interfered with once lx.'fore 
about fne years ago and he had dealt with that crisis as 
promptly and efficiently as he ^vas dealing w ith this present 
and since which time that other competitor, whose 
example George Wilkins might quite possibly follow pro- 
vided Carothers Edmonds were as correctly informed about 
his intentions as he professed to be about his bank account, 
had been plowing and chopping and picking cotton which 
was not his on the State penal farm at Parchman. 

And it was not the loss of revenue which the interrup- 
tion entailed. He was sixty-seven years old; he already had 
more money in the bank now' than he w'ould ever spend, 
more than Carothers Edmonds himself, provided a man be- 

33 
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]icvccl Carothcrs Edmonds when he tried to draw anything 
extra in the way casfi or supplies from the commissary. 
It was tlie fact tliat lie must do it all himself, singlehanded; 
had to come up from the field alter a long day in the dead 
middle of planting time and stable and feed Edmonds' 
mules and eat his own supper and then put his own mare 
to the single wagon and drive three miles to the still and 
dismantle it hv touch in the dark and carry it another mile 

a * 

to the best place he could tliink of where it would be 
reasonably safe after the excitement started, probably get- 
ting hack home with hardly enough of the night left to 
make it worth while going to IkxI l>c‘fore time to return to 
the field until the time would he ripe to speak the one word 
to Edmonds; — all this alone and unassisted because the 
two people from whom lie might reasonably and logically 
have not only expected hut demanded help were completely 
interdict: liis wile who was trx) old and frail for such, even 

if he could have trusted not her fidelity hut her discretion: 

^ * 

and as for his daughter, to let her get any inkling of what 
he was alxiut, he might just as well have asked George 
Wilk ins himself to help him hide the still. It was not that 
he had anything against George personally, despite the 
mental exasperation and the physical travail he was having 
to undergo when he should have been at home in bed 
asleep. If George had just stuck to farming the land which 
Edmonds had allotted him he would just as soon Nat mar- 
ried George as anyone else, stxincr than most of the nigger 
bucks he knew. But he was not going to let George Wilkins 
or anyone else move not only into the section where he had 
lived for going on seventy years but onto the very place 
he had been born on and set up competition in a business 
which he liad established and nursed carefully and dis- 
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creetJy for twenty of tliem, ever since lie liad fired up for 
his first fun not a mile from Zack Edmonds’ kitclicn d(xir; 
— secretly indeed, for no man needed to tell him what Zack 
Edmonds or his son, (Taroihcrs (or Old Cass Edmonds 
either, for that matter), would do about it i( they ever found 
it out. He wasn’t afraid that George would cut into his 
established trade, his old regular clientele, with the hog 
swill ^vhich George had lx*gun to turn out two months ago 
and call whisky. But George Wilkins was a fool innocent 
of discretion, who sooner or later would be caught, where- 
upon for the next ten years c\'ery bush on the Edmonds 
place would have a deputy sheriff squatting lx?hind it from 
sundown to sunup even,' night. And he not only didn’t 
want a fool for a son-in-law, he didn’t intend to have a fool 
living on the same place he lived on. If George had to oo to 
jail to alleviate that condition, that was between George 
and Roth Edmonds. 

But it was about over now. Another hour or so and he 
would be back home, getting whatever little of sleep there 
might be left of the night before time to return to the field 
to pass the day until the right moment to speak to Ed- 
monds. Probably the outrage would be gone by then, and 
he would have only the weariness to contend with. But it 
was his own field, though he neither owned it nor wanted 
to nor even needed to. He had been cultivating it for 
forty-five years, since before Carothers Eamonds was bom 
even, plowing and planting and working it when and how 
he saw fit (or maybe not even doing that, maybe sitting 
through a whole morning on his front galler^', looking at 
it and thinking if that’s what he felt like doing), with 
Edmonds riding up on his mare maybe three times a week 
to look at the field, and maybe once during the season stop 
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ping long enough to give him advice about it which he 
completely ignored, ignoring not only the advice but the 
very voice which gave it, as though the other had not 
spoken even, whereupon Edmonds would ride on and he 
would continue with whatever he had been doing, the 
incident already forgotten condoned and forgiven, the 
necessity and the time Iiaving been served. So the day 
would pass at last. I hen he would approach Edmonds and 
speak his word and it would be like dropping the nickel 
into the slot machine and pulling the lever: all he would 
have to do then would be just to watch it. 

1 Ic knew exactlv where he intended to go, even in the 
darkness. I le had been lx)rn on this land, twenty-five years 
belorc the Edmontls who now owned it. He had worked 
on it ever since he got big enough to hold a plow straight; 
lie liad hunted over every f(X)t of it during his childhood 
and youth and his manhood too, up to the time when he 
stopped hunting, not because he could no longer walk a 
day's or a night’s bunt, but because he felt that ilic pursuit 
of rabbits and ’jxissums for meat was no longer commen- 
surate with his status as not only tlie oldest man but the 
oldest living person on the Edmonds plantation, the oldest 
McCaslin descendant c\’cn though in the world’s cve he 
descended not from McCaslins hut from McCaslin slaves, 
almost as old as old Isaac McCaslin who lived in town, sup- 
ported by what Roth Edmonds chose to give him, who 
would own the land and all on it if his just rights were only 
known, if people just knew how old Cass Edmonds, this 
one’s grandfather, had heat him out of his patrimony; 
almost as old .as old Isaac, almost, as old Isaac was, coeval 
with old Buck and Buddy McCaslin who had been alive 
when their father. Carothers McCaslin, got the land from 
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the Indians back in the old time when men black and 
white were men. 

H c was in the creek lx)ttom now'. CTuriouslv' enouoh visi- 
bility seemed to have increased, as if the rank sunless 
junj^le of c^-press and willow and liricr. instead of increas- 
ing obscurity, had solidified it into the concrete components 
of trunk and branclu leaving the air. space, free of it and 
in comparison ligliter, penetrable to vision, to the mare’s 
sight anyway, enabling her to sce-saw' back and forth 
among the trunks and the impassable thickets. Then he 
saw the place he sought — a squat, fiat-topped, almost sym- 
metrical mound rising without reason from the H<K)r like 
flatness of the valley. I lie white people called it an Indian 
mound. One day five or six years ago a group of w hite men, 
inclutiing tw'o women, most of them wearing spectacles 
and all W'caring khaki clothes w'hich had patently Iain 
folded on a store shell twenty-four hours ago, came with 
picks and shovels and jars and phials of insect repellant 
and spent a day digging about it while most of the people, 
men women and children, came at some time during the 
day and looked quietly on; later — w'ithin the next two or 
three days, in fact — he was to remember with almost horri- 
fied amazement the cold and contemptuous curiosity w'ith 
W'hich he himself had watched them. 

But that w'ould come later. Now he was merely busy. 
He could not see his watch-face, but he knew' it was almost 
midnight. He stopped the wagon beside tlic mound and 
unloaded the still — the copper-h'ncd kettle w'hich liad cost 
him more than he still liked to think about despite his in- 
grained lifelong scorn of inferior tools — and the worm and 
his pick and shovel. The spot he sought w'as a slight over- 
hang on one face of the mound; in a sense one side of his 
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cxca\aiion was already dug fc^r iiini, needing only to be 
enlarged a little, the earth working easily under the in- 
\ isible pick, whispering easily and steathlv to the invisible 
shovel until the orifice was deep enough lor the worm and 
kettle to fit into it, when — and it was prohablv only a sigh 
but it sounded to him louder than an a\alanehc, as though 
the whole mound had suxiped r<jaring down at him — the 
entire overhang sloughed. It drummed on the hollow kettle, 
co\erino it and the worm, and hoiled about liis feet and, 
as he Iea]x‘d backward and tripped and fell, alx)ut liis Ixxly 
loo, hurling clods and dirt at him. striking him a final blow 
scjuarcly in the face with something larger than a clod — 
a blow not \‘icious so much as merciv heaxy-handed. a sort 
of final admonitory jiat I nan the spirit ol darkness and 
solitude, the old earth, perhap'^ the old ancestors themselves. 
Because, sitting up. getting hi^ breath again at last, gasping 
and blinking at the appaietrlx unelianged shape of the 
mound whicli seemed to loom jiojscd alM)\‘e him in a lr>ng 
roaring wave of silence like a huiNt ol jeering and ]>rolongcd 
laughter, his hand lound tlie ohjeet which had struck him 
and learned it in the blind daik — a liagment of an earthen- 
ware \essel w hich, intact, must have been as big as a chum 
and which even as he lilted it crumbled again and de- 
posited in his palm, as though it had Ixen handed to him, 
a single coin. 

I Ic could not ha\c said how he knew' it was gold. But 
he didn't even need to strike a match. He dared risk no 
light at all as, his brain boiling with all the images of 
buried money be bad ever listened to or heard of, for the 
next five hours lie craw led on liands and knees among the 
loose earth, hunting through the collapsed and now quiet 
dirt almost grain by grain, pausing from time to time to 
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gauge by the stars how much remained of the rapid and 
shortening spring night, then probing again in the dry 
insensate dust whicli had yawned for an instant and vouch- 
safed him one blinding glimpse of the absolute and then 
closed. 

\\ hen the cast began to pale he stopped and straiglu- 
ened up, kneeling, stretching his cramped and painlul 
muscles into something approximating erectness lor the 
first time since midnight. He had found nothing more. He 
had not even found any other fragments of the churn or 
crock. That meant tliat the rest of it might be scattered 
anywliere beneath the cave-in. 1 le woidd have to dig lor it, 
cx>in by coin, with pick and shovel. I hat meant time, but 
more than that, solitude. Ob\ iously there must no longer 
be even the remotest possibility of sherifTs and law men 
prying about the place hunting whisky stills. So George 
Wilkins was reprieved w ithout know ing his luck just as he 
had been in jeopardy without kno\\ing his danger. For an 
instant, remembering the tremendous pow'er which three 
hours ago had hurled him onto his back without even 

O 

actually touching him, he even thought of taking George 
into partnership on a minor share basis to do the actual 
digging; indeed, not only to do the actual work but as a sort 
of justice, balance, libation to Chance and Fortune, since 
if it had not been for George, he would not have found the 
single coin. But lie dismissed that before it even had time 
to bc‘comc an idea. He, Lucas Beauchamp, the oldest living 
McCaslin descendant still living on the hereditar^'^ land, 
w'ho actually remembered old Buck and Buddy in the 
living flesh, older than Zack Edmonds even if Zack were 
still alive, almost as old as old Isaac w'ho in a sense, say 
what a man would, had turned apostate to his name and 
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lineage by weakly relinquishing the land which was right- 
fully his to live in town on the charily of his great-nephew; 
— he, to share one jot, one penny ol the money which old 
Buck and Buddy had buried almost a hundred years ago, 
with an interloper without forbears and sprung from no- 
where and whose very name was unknown in the country 
twenty-live years ago — a jimlx.-r-jawed clown who could 
not even learn how to make whisky, who had not only at- 
tempted to interfere with and jeopardise his business and 
rlisrupt his family, but had given him a week of alternating 
raging anxiety and exasperated outrage culminating in to- 
nit»ht — or last nieht now — and not even finished vc!t, since 
he still had the worm and kettle to conceal. Never. Let 
Cieorge take for his recompense the lact that he would not 
have to go to the penitentiary to which Roth Edmonds 
would i^robably bayc sent him even if the Law did not. 

d be light had increased; he could sec now. The slide 
had co\'crcd the still. /\11 necessary would be a few branches 
piled against it so that the recent earth would not be too 
apparent to a ebanee passer. 1 le rose to his feet. But he 
still could not straighten up completely. With one band 
pressed to his back and still bent oyer a little he began to 
■ ualk stiflly and painiully toward a clump of sapling cot- 
tonwoods about fifty feet away, when somcilting crashed 
into flight within or beyond it and rushed on, the sound 
fading and already bc‘ginning to curye away toward the 
edge of tlic jungle while he stcxKj for perhaps ten seconds, 
slackjawcd with amazed and incredulous comprehension, 
liis liead turning to pace the inyisihlc running. Then he 
whirled and leaped, not toward the sound but running 
parallel with it, leaping witli incredible agility and speed 
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among the trees and undergrouih, breaking out of the 
jungle in time to sec, in the wan light of the accelerating 
dawn, the quarry fleeing like a deer across a field and into 
the still nioht-bound wckxIs beyond. 

He knew who it w-as, even before he returned to the 
thicket where it liad flushed, to stand looking down at the 
print of Iiis daugliter's naked feet where she had squatted 
in the mud. knowing that print as lie \vou!d Iia\e known 
those of his marc or i)is doc. standing over it for a while 
and IcK>king down at it but no lonoer seeing it at all. So 
that was that. In a way, it even simplified things. Even 
if there had been time Canother hour and every field alono 
the creek would have a negro and a mule in it), even if he 
could Iiope to obliterate all trace and sign of disturbed 
earth about ilic mound, it would do no g^>f'd to rno\e his 
still to another hiding-place. Because when they came to 
the mound to dig they must not only find something, they 
must find it quick and at once and something the di'^covery 
and e.xhumation of \\ hicli would cause them to desist and 
go away — say, only partly buried, and with just enough 
brush in front of it that they couldn’t help hut find it c\'cn 
before they got tlic brush dragged off. Because it \vas a 
matter op>en to, admitting, no controversy, not c\cn dis- 
cussion. George Wilkins must go. He must be on bis way 
before anotficr night had passed. 

2 . 

He slioved his chair back from the supper table and 
stood up. He gave his daughter's low'crcd, secret face a 
single lfx>k, not grim but cold. But he addressed neither 
her nor his wife directly. He might have been speaking to 
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either of them or both or to neither: “Going down the 
road." 

“Where you going this time of nigliir” his wife said. 
“Messing around up yonder in the bottom all last niglit! 
Gelling back home just in time to hitch up and get to the 
field a good liour after sunup! You needs to be in Ixrd if you 
going to get that creek piece broke like Mister Roth ” 

Then lie \vas out of the house and didn’t need to hear 
her any longer. It was night again. The dirt lane ran pale 
and dim beneath the moonless sky of corn-planting time. 
Presently it ran along beside the very field which he was 
getting ready to plant his cotton in when the whippoorwills 
l>egan. I( it had not l>een for George W^ilkins, he would liave 
had it all broken and bedded and ready now. But that was 
about over now. Another ten minutes and it would lie like 
dropping the nickel into the sU>t macliine» not ringing down 
a golden shower about him. he didn't ask that, need that; 
he would attend to the jackpot himself, but giving him 
peace and solitude in w hich to do so. Tliat, the labor even 
at night and without help, even if he had to move lialf the 
mound, did not hoilicr him. Me was only si.\ty*scvcn, a bet- 
ter man still than some men half his age; ten vears younocr 
and he could still have done both, the night-work and the 
day. But now he w'ouldn’t trv it. In a way, he was a little 
sorr\’ to gi\e up farming. He had liked it; he approved of 
his fields and liked to work them, taking a solid pride in 
ha\'ing good tools to use and using them well, scorning 
both inferior equipment and shoddy work just as he had 
bought the best kettle he could find when he set up his still 
— that coppcr-lined kettle the cost of which he liked less 
than ever to remember now' that he w'as not only about to 
lose it but was himself deliberately giving it away. He had 
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even planned the \crv phrases, dialogue, in vkHkIk after tlu' 
first matter was attended to, he would inform hdmonds 
that lie Itad decided to quit farming, was old enough to 
ictire, and Icr Edmonds to allot his land to someone else to 
finish the crop. “All right,” Edmonds would sav. “Hut you 
cant expect me to furnish a house and wtK>d and water to 
a family that aint w'orkino any land.” And he would sav. it 

* * 3 ^ 4 • 

it really came to that — and it probnhlv \\ould, since he, 
Lucas, would affirm to his death that Ziick Edmonds had 
been as much belter a man than his son as old Cass Ed 
monds had been than both o( them together: “All right, 
ril rent the house from you. Name your price and I will 
pay you c\’ery Saturday night as long as 1 decide to stay 
here.” 

But that would take care of itself. The other matter was 
first and prime. At first, on his return home this morning, 
his plan had been to notify the sheriff himself, so that there 
w'ould be absolutely no slip-up, lest Edmonds should be 
content with merely destroying Ocorge’s still and cache and 

4 * C* 

just running George off the place. In that case, George 
would continue to hang around the place, merely keeping 
out of Edmonds" sight; w’hereupon, without even any farm 
w'ork, let alone the still, to keep him occupied, he w'ould be 
idle all day and therefore up and out all night long and 
would constitute more of a menace than e\'cr. The report 
would have to come from Edmonds, the white man. be- 
cause to the sheriff Lucas w'as just another nigger and both 
the sheriff and Lucas knew' it, although only one of them 
knew that to Lucas the sheriff was a redneck without any 
reason for pride in his forbears nor hope for it in his de- 
scendants. And if Edmonds should decide to handle the 
matter privately, without recourse to the law, there would 
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be someone in JefTorson wliom Lucas could inform that not 
only he and George \\ ilkins knew of a still on Carothers 
Ednjonds’ place, but Carothers Edmonds knew it too. 

lie entered the wide carriage gale Iroin which the drive 
curved mounting to the onk and cedar knoll where he could 
alrearly sec. brighter than any kerosene, the gleam of elec- 
tricity in the house w luTe the better men than this one had 
been content with lamps or e\en candles. There was a 
tractor under the mule-shed which Z.ick Edmonds would 
not have allowed on the place too, and an automobile in 
a house built cspeciallv for it which old Cass would not 
even have put his loot in. But they xverc the old days, the 
old lime, and belter men than these; Lucas himself made 
one, himself and old C ass coe\’als in more than spirit even, 
the analogy only the closer for its paradox: — old Cass a 
McC'asIin only on his mother’s side and so bearing his 
father’s name though he possessed the land and its Ix'nefits 
and responsibilities: Lucas a McCaslin on his father’s side 
though Ix'aring his mother’s name and possessing the use 
and benefit of the land with none of the responsibilities. 

Better men: — old Cass, a McCaslin only by the distaff yet 

* ^ 0 

having enough of old Carothers McCaslin in his veins to 
take the land from the true heir simply because he wanted 
it and knew he could use it Ix’itcr and was strong enough, 
ruthless enough, old Carothers McCaslin enough; even 
Zack, who was not the man his father had Ixfcn but whom 
Lucas, the man McCaslin. had accepted as his peer to the 
extent of intending to kill him. right up to the point when, 
his affairs all set in order like those of a man preparing for 
death, he stood over the sleeping white man that morning 
forty-three years ago with tlic naked razor in his hand. 

He approached the house — the two log wings which 
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Carothers McCaslin had built and which had sufficed old 
Buck and Buddy, connected by the open hallway \\hich, 
as his pride’s monument and epitaph, old Cass Edmonds 
had enclosed and superposed with a second storey ol white 
clapboards and faced with a portico. I Ic didn’t go around 
to the back, the kitchen door. He had done that only one 
time since the present Edmonds was born; he would never 
do it a<iain as lonsj as he li\ed. Neither did he mount the 

O O 

steps. Instead he stopped in the darkness beside tlie gallery 
and rapped with his knuckles on the edge of it until the 
while man came up the hall and peered out the front door. 
"Well?” Edmonds said. “What is it?” 

"It’s me,” Lucas said. 

"W^cll, come in,” the other said. "What are you standing 
out there for?” 

"You come out here,” Lucas said. "For all you or me 
either know, George may be laying out yonder right now, 
listening.” 

"George?” Edmonds said. “George Wilkins?” He came 
out onto the gallery — a young man still, a bachelor, forty- 
three years old last March. Lucas did not need to remem- 
ber that. He would never forget it — that night of early 
spring following ten days of such rain that even the old 
people remembered nothing to compare it with, and the 
white man’s wife’s time upon her and the creek out of 
banks until the whole valley rose, bled a river choked with 
down timber and drowned livestock until not c\'en a horse 
could have crossed it in the darkness to reach a telephone 
and fetch the doctor back. And Molly, a young woman 
then and nursing their own first child, wakened at mid- 
night by the white man himself and they followed then 
the white man through the streaming darkness to his house 
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and Lucas waited in the kitclicn, keeping i!ie fire going in 
the stove, and Molly delivered the white cliild with none 
to help but Edmonds and tlien tliey knew tliat the doctor 
had to be fetched. So even before davlicht he was in the 
water and crossed it, liow he never knew, and was back 
by dark with tlie doctor, emerging from that death (At one 
time he had believed Ihmscll gone, done lor, both himself 
and the mule s(X)n to lx.* two more white-eyed and slack* 
jawed pieces of flotsam, to be located by the circling of 
buzzards, swollen and no longer identifiable, a month hence 
when the water went down.) whicli he had entered not for 
his own sake but for that of old Carothers McCaslin who 
had sired him and Zack Edmonds botli, to find the white 
man’s wife dead and his own wile already established in 
the white man's house. It was as though on that louring 
and driving day he had crossed and tlien recrossed a kind 
of Lethe, emerging, being permitted to escape, buying as 
the price of life a world outwardly the same yet subtly and 
irrevocably altered. 

It was as though tlie white woman had not only never 
(juilted the liouse, she had never existed — the object which 
they buried in the orchard two days later (they still could 
not cross the valley to reach the churehvard) a thin2 of no 
moment, unsanctified, nothing; his own wife, the black 
woman, now living alone in the house which old Cass had 
built for them when tlicy married, keeping alive on the 
hearth the fire he had lit there on their wedding day and 
which had burned ever since though there was little 
enough cooking done on it now; — thus, until almost half 
0 year had passed and one day he went to Zack Edmonds 
and said, “I wants my wife. I needs her at home.” Then — 
and he hadn't intended to say this. But there had been that 
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half-year almost and himscU alone keeping alive the fire 
which was to burn on the hearth until neither he nor 
Mollv were left to feed it, himself sitting btdore it night 
after night through that spring and summer until one 
night he caught himself standing over it. furious, bursting, 
blind, the cedar water bucket already poised until he caught 
himself and set the bucket back on the shelf, still shaking, 
unable to remember taking the bucket up even — then he 
said: “I reckon vou thought I wouldn’t take her back, 

^ O 

didn’t you?'' 

The white man was sitting down. In age he and Lucas 
could have been brothers, almost twins too. He leaned 
slowly back in the chair, looking at Lucas. “Well, by Gcxl,” 
he said quietly. “So that’s ^vhat you think. Wdiat kind of a 
man do you think I am? Wdiat kind of a man do you call 
yourself?’’ 

“I’m a nigger,” Lucas said. “But I’m a man too. I’m more 
than just a man. The same thing made my pappy that 
made your grandmaw. I’m going to take her back. ” 

“By God, ’ Edmonds said, “I never thought to ever 
pass my oath to a nigger. But I will swear — ” Lucas had 
turned, already walking away. He whirled. The other was 
standing now. They faced one another, though for the 
instant Lucas couldn’t even see him. 

“Not to me!” Lucas said. “I wants her in my house to- 
night. You understand?” He went back to the field, to the 
plow standing in midfurrow where he had left it wlien he 
discovered suddenly that he was going now, this moment, 
to the commissary or the house or wherever the white man 
would be, into his bedroom if necessary, and confront him. 
He had tied the mule under a tree, the gear still on it. He 
put the mule back to the plow and plowed again. When 
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he turned at the end of each furrow he could have seen his 
house. Out he never looked toward it, not even when he 
knew that she was in it again, home again, not even when 
fresh woodsmoke began to rise irom the chimney as it had 
not risen in the middle of the morning in almost half a year; 
not even when at noon site came along the fence, carrying 
a pail and a covered pan and stood looking at him for a 
moment before she set the pail and pan down and went 
back. I lien the plantation bell rang for noon, the flat, 
musical, deliberate clangs. I le took the mule out and wa- 
tered and fed it and only then went to the lence-corncr 
and there it was — the pan of still-warm biscuit, the lard 
pail lialf full ol milk, liie tin worn and polished w'ith scour- 
ing and long use until it had a patina like old silver — just 
as it had used to be. 

"I hen tlie aftemexm was done too. He stabled and fed 
Edmonds* mule and hung the gear on its appointed peg 
against tomorrow’. 1 hen in the lane, in the green middle- 
dusk of summer while the fireflies winked and drifted and 
the w liippoorwills choired back and forth and the frogs 
thumped and grunted along the creek, he looked at his 
house for the first time, at the thin plume of supper smoke 
windless above the chimney, his breathing harder and 
harder and deeper and deeper until his faded shirt strained 
at the buttons on his chest. Maybe when he got old he 
would become resigned to it. But he knew lie would never, 
not even if he got to be a hundred and forgot her face and 
name and the white man’s and his too. / will have to kill 
him, he thought, or I will hai'c to take her and go away. For 
an instant he thought of going to the white man and telling 
him they were leaving, now', tonight, at once. Ofdy if I 
were to see him again right now, I might kill him, he 
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thought. 1 thittk 1 have dcciiied wJitcJi 1 am going to do, 
hut if I ivas to see him, meet hii}t ttoxc, x>ty titiyid ynight 
change. — And that’s a man! he thouglit. He keeps her in 
the house xHth Jiim six ntonths and I dont do not}ii}ig: he 
sends Jier hack to me and / kills him. It xronld he like 1 
hail done said aloud to the xvhole xvorld that he never sent 
her hack hecattse I told him to httt he give her hack to me 
because he was tired of her. 

He entered the gate in the paling fence which he had 
built himself when old Cass gave them the house, as he 
had hauled and laid the field stone path across the grassless 
yard which his wife used to sweep every morning \%ith 
a broom of bound willow twigs, sweeping the clean dust 
into cur\'ing intricate patterns among the flower-beds out- 
lined with broken brick and bottle.s and shards of china 
and colored <jlass. She had returned from time to time dur- 

O 

ing the spring to work the flower-lxds so that they bloomed 
as usual — the hardy, blatant blooms loved of her and his 
race: princes feather and sunflower, canna and hollyhock 
— but until today the paths among them had not been 
swept since last year. Yes, he thought. / got to kill him or 
1 got to leiTve here. 

He entered the hall, then the room where he had lit the 
fhe two years ago which was to have outlasted both of 
them. Fie could not always remember afterward what he 
had said but he never forgot the amazed and incredulous 
rage with which he thought, Why she aint ex'en knoxi^ed 
unto right now that I ever ex^en sitspected. She was sitting 
before the hearth where the supper was cooking, holding 
the child, shielding its face from the light and heat with 
her hand — a small woman even then, years before her flesh, 
her very bones apparently, had begun to wither and shrink 
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inward upon tlicmsclvcs, and he standing over her, looking 
down not at his own child but at the face oF the white one 
nuzzl ing into the dark swell oi her breast — not Edmonds' 
wile but his own wlio had been lost; not his son but the 
white man’s who had been restored to him. his voice loud, 
his clawed liand darting toward the child as lier hand 
sprang and caught his wrist. 

“Whar’s ourn?” he cried. "Wdiar’s miner” 

“Eight yonder on the bed, sleeping!" she said. “Go and 
look at him!” He didn’t move, standing over her, locked 
liand and wrist with her. “I couldn t leave him! You know 
I couldn’t! I liad to bring him!” 

“Dont lie to me!’’ he said. "Dont tell me Zack Edmonds 
know where he is.” 

"He dtx.’s know! 1 told him!’’ Me broke his wrist free, 
flinging her hand and arm back; he hoard the faint click 
of I ler teeth when the back of her hand struck her chin 
and he watched her start to raise her hand to her mouth, 
then let it fall again. 

“ I hat’s right,” he said. “It aint none of your blood that’s 
tr)’ing to break out and run!” 

“You fool! ’’ she cried. “Oh GckI,” she said. “Oh God. All 
right. I'll take him hack. I aimed to anyway. Aunt Thisbe 
can fix him a sugar-tit ” 

“Not you, he said. “y\nd not me even. Do you think 
Zack Edmonds is going to stay in that house yonder when 
he gets back and finds out he is gone? No!" he said. “I went 
to Zack Edmonds’ house and asked him for my wife. Let 
him come to my house and ask me for his son!” 

Me waited on the galler)\ He could sec, across the val- 
ley, the gleam of light in the other house. He just aint got 
home yet, he thought. He breathed slow and steady. It aint 
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no hurry. He u ill do iomethiug (Uid then I u ill do sotfic- 
tJiiug mid it will he all over. It \ei!l he all right. I hen the 
light clisnppoarecl. He began to say cjuietlv, aloud: “Now. 
Now. 1 le will ha\’e to ha\c time to walk o\er hcTc. ’ 1 Ic 
continued to sav it Ions after lie knew the otlicr had luul 
time to walk back and iorth between the two houses ten 
times over. It seemed to him then that he luid known all 
the time tlie other was not comino, as if he were in the 
house where the white man waited, watching his, Lucas’, 
liouse in In's turn. 1 hen lie knew that the other was not 
even waiting, and it was as if he stixxl alreacK’ in the bed- 
room itself, above the slow respirations of sleep, the un- 
defended and oblivious throat, the naked razor alrcadv in 
his hand. 

He re-entered tlte house, the room where his wife and 
the two children were asleep on the bed. The supjier w hich 
had been cooking on the hearth when he entered at dusk 
had not even been taken up, what was left of it long since 
charred and simmered awav and probabK almost cool now 
among tlie fading embers. He set the skillet and coffee pot 
aside and with a stick of wood he raked the ashes from one 
corner of the fireplace, exposing the bricks, and touched 
one of them with his wet finger. It was hot. not scorching, 
scaring, but possessing a slow, deep solidity of heat, a con- 
densation of the tw'o years during which the fire had 
burned constantly above it, a condensation not of fire but of 
time, as though not the fire’s dying and not even water 
would cool it but only time would. He prised the brick up 
with his knife blade and scraped away the warm dirt under 
it and lifted out a small metal dispatch box which his 
white grandfather, Carothers McCaslin himself, had owned 
almost a hundred years ago, and took from it the knotted 
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rag tight and solid with tlic coins, some of which dated 
back almost to Caroihcrs McCaslin’s time, which he had 
begun to save before he was ten years old. I !is wife had 
removed only her shfxrs Che recognised them t(X). I hey 
had belonged to the wliitc woman wlio had not died, who 
had not even ever existed.) betore lying down. Me put the 
knotted rag into one of them and went to tlie walnut 
bureau which Isaac McCaslin had gi\ en liim for a wedding 
present and t(K)k his razor Irom the drawer. 

I le was waiting for daylight. I le could not have said 
why. Me sejuatted against a tree hallway between the car- 
riage gate and the white man’s house, motionless as the 
windless obscurity itseli while the constellations wheeled 
and the whippoorwills choired faster and laster and ceased 
and the first cocks crowed and titc false dawn came and 
faded and the birds Ix'gan and the night was over. In the 
first of light he mounted the white man's front steps and 
entered the unlocked front door and traversed the silent 
hall and entered the bedroom wliich it seemed to him he 
had already entered and that only an instant before, stand- 
ing with the open razor above the breathing, the unde- 
fended and defenseless throat, facing again the act which it 
seemed to him he had already perlormed. Then he found 
the eyes of the face on the pillow Kxiking quietly up at 
him and he knew then why lie liad had to wait until day- 
light. “Because you are a McCaslin too,’* he said. “Even if 
you was woman-made to it. Maybe that's the reason. Maybe 
that’s why you done it: Ix^cause what you and your pa got 
from old Carothers had to come to you through a woman — 
a critter not responsible like men arc responsible, not to be 
held like men arc held. So maybe I have even already for- 
give you, except I cant forgive you because you can forgive 
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only them that injure you; even the Book itself clont ask a 
man to lorgive tlicm he is fixing to harm because e\'en Jesus 
found out at last that was too much to ask a man.” 

“Rut the razor down and I will talk to you, ” Editionds 
said. 

‘‘^ou knowed I wasn’t afraid, because you knowed I was 
a McCaslin t(x> and a man-made one. And you never 
thought that, because I am a McCaslin too, I wouldn’t. 
You never even thouoht that, because I am a ni<i<’er t(K>. 
I wouldn’t dare. No. You thought that l>ecause I am a nig- 
ger I wouldn’t even mind. I never figured on the razor 
neither. But 1 ga\ c you your chance. Mavbe I didn’t know 
wliat I might have done when you walked in my door, but 
I knowed what I wanted to do, what I believed 1 was going 
to do. what Carothers McCaslin would have wanted me 
to do. But you didn t come. You never even gave me the 
chance to do what old Carothers would liave told me to 
do. ^ ou tried to beat me. And you wont never, not even 
when I am hanging dead from the limb this time tomorrow 
with the coal oil still burning, \ou wont never. ’’ 

"Rut down the razor, Lucas," Edmonds said. 

"Wdiat razor?” Lucas said. He raised his hand and looked 
at the razor as if he did not know he had it, had never seen 
it before, and in tlie same motion flung it toward the onen 
window, the naked blade whirling almost blood-colored into 
the first copper ray of the sun before it vanished. "I dont 
need no razor. My nekkid l^ands will do. Now get the pistol 
under your pillow.” 

Still tite other didn't move, not even to draw his hands 
from under the sheet. "It’s not under the pillow. It’s in 
that drawer yonder wliere it always is and you know it. 
Go and look. I’m not going to run. I couldn’t. 
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“1 know vou aim,” Lucas said. “And you know you 
aint. Dccausc vou know that s all I needs, all I wants, is for 
you to try to run. to turn vour hack on me and run. 1 know 

^ • r 

you aint eoini? to. ILcause all \ou ^ot to Ixal is me. I got 
to heat old C arotin rs. ( iet your pistol. 

“No,” the (nher said. "Cio lH»mc. Ciet out of here. To- 
night I \vi]I ojme to your house ” 


• % 


Alter this?” Lucas said. “Me and you, in the same coun- 
ir\', breaihine the same air even - No matter w hat you could 
say, what you could even pro\e so 1 would h.avc to Ixlicvc 
it, alter this? Get the pistol.” 

J he* other drew' his hands out from under the sltcet and 
placed them on top of it. “.^Ml right,” he s;nd. “Siand over 
there ai:ainsi the wall until I get it.” 

"I lah.” Lucas said. "I lah. ' 

I he otltcT put his h.unis hack under the sheet. “Then go 
and <»ct your razor,” he saii.1. 

Lucas began t'» p.int, to indraw short hreaihs without 
e.xpnation bclwcen. Ihe white man could see his fore- 
shortened chest, the worn fadetl shirt straining across it. 
“W’hcn you just w'alchcd me throw it away?” Lucas said. 
“W’hcn you know that il I Icit this nxjm now, 1 wouldn'l 
come hack?” Me w ent to the wail and stood w iih his back 
against it, still lacing the heil. ' because I done already beat 
you,” he said. ‘ It s old Caroihers. C»et your pistol, white 
man.” I le stood p.iming in the raj^'d inh.d.rtions until it 
sccmctl that his lungs couKl not pos'«.ihlv ht^ld more of it. 
lie watchi\l the other ri'^e Irom the hed and grasp the foot 
ol it and swing it out Irom the w dl until it could be ap- 
proachetl (rom cither side; he x.atched the white man cross 
to the bureau and lake the pistol Irom the drawer. Still 
Lucas didn’t move. I Ic stood pressed against the wail and 
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ivatchcd the white man cross to the cl<x:>r and dose it and 
turn llie key and return to the !>ed and loss the pisto! onto 
it and only then look toward him. Lucas bc-gan to tremble. 
"iNo." he said. 

'Tou on one side, me on the other.” the white man said. 
“Well kneel down and grip hands. W'e wont need to 
count.” 

“No!” Lucas said in a strangling voice. “For the last time. 
Take your pistol. Lm coming.” 

Come on then. Do you think I’m any less a IMcCaslin 
just because I was what you call woman-made to it? Or 
maybe you aint even a woman-made McCaslin but just a 
nigocr that’s got out of hand'” 

1 hen Lucas was beside the bed. He didn’t rememl^cr 
moving at all. I le was kneeling, their hands gripped, fac- 
ing across the bed and the pistol the man whom he had 
known from infancy, with whom he had lived until they 
were both grown almost as brothers Ii\cd. They had fished 
and hunted together, they had learned to swim in the same 
water, they had eaten at the same table in the white boy’s 
kitchen and in the cabin of the negro’s mother; they had 
slept under the same blanket before a fire in the woods. 

“For the last time,” Lucas said. “I tell you ” Then 

he cried, and not to the white man and the white man 
knew it; he saw the whites of the negro’s eyes rush sud- 
denly with red like the eyes of a bayed animal — a bear a 
fox: “I tell you! Dont 3slc too much oF me! / xvezs 
the white man thought. / hrtve gone too far. But it was too 
late. Even as he tried to snatch his hand free Lucas Iiand 
closed on it. He darted his left hand toward the pistol hut 
Lucas caught that wrist too. Then they did not move sat e 
their Forearms, their gripped hands turning gradually 
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until the white man’s Itand was pressed hack-downward on 
the pistol. Motionless, locked, incapable of moving, the 
wliite man stared at the spent and frantic face opposite his. 
‘I give you your chance,'* Lucas said. " 1 hen you laid here 
asleep with your door unlocked and give me mine. Then 
I throwed the razor away and give it hack. And then you 
throwed it hack at me. Lhat’s right, aint it?*’ 

“Ves,” the white man said. 

I lah! Lucas said. I le flung the white man s left hand 
and arm away, striking the other backward from the bed 
as his own right hand wrenched free; he had the pistol in 
the same nuition, ^^pringing up and hack as tixe white man 
rose too, the bed between them, lie broke the pistoks 
breech and glanced quickly at the cylinder and turned it 
until the empty chamber under the hammer was at the 
lx)ttom, so tliat a live cartridge would come lx*neath the 
hammer regardless ol which direction the cylinder rotated. 
“Because I II neexi two ol them, ’ he said. ! ic snapped the 
breech shut and laced the white man. ;\oain the wliite man 
saw' his eyes rush until there was neither cornea nor iris. 
This is it, the w hite man tliought. w ith that rapid and even 
unamazed clarity, gathering himself as much as he dared. 
Lucas didn’t seem to notice. He amt cvett see vte right uon\ 
rhe white man thought. But that was too late too. Lucas 
was looking at him now. “You thought I wouldn’t, didn’t 
you? Lucas said. “You knowed I could Ixat you, so you 
thought to heat me w ith old Carothers, like Cass Edmonds 
done Isaac; used old C arothers to make Isaac giye up the 
land that was his because Gass Edmonds \vas the woman- 
made McCaslin, the woman-branch, the sister, and old 
Carothers would have told Isaac to give in to the woman- 
kin that couldn’t fend for herself. And you thought I’d do 
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that TOO> didn't your Yon thouglit Ed do it tjuitk. cjniikor 
l!uin Isaac since it aint anv land I would gi^e up. 1 aint gor 
any fine big McCaslin farm to gi\e up. /\11 I got to give 
up is McCaslin blood that rightfully aint c\en mine or a: 
least aint worth mucT since old Carothcrs never seemed 
to miss much w hat Ite giye to I omev that nicht that made 
mv lather. And if tin’s ii what tluit McCaslin blo<Kl has 
brought me, I dont want it neither. And if the tunning of 


it into my black blood never hurt Inm anv more than the 
running of it out is gt^ing to hurt me, it wont even 1)0 old 
Carothers that had the most pleasure. — Or no," he cried. 
He cant see again, tlie white man thouglu. Note. "No! 
Lucas cried; "say I dont even use this first I:>uliet at all, say 
I just uses liic last one and l>eat you and old Carotiiers both, 
Ic^iivc vou somethino to think about now and then when 
you aint too busy lo trv to think up wbat to tell old C aro- 
thcTS when you get where I^e’s done alreadv gone, tomorrovv 
and the one after tfiat and the one after that as long as 
tomorrow' — " 1 he white man sprang, hurling himself across 
the bed, grasping at the pistol and the band wbicb held it. 
Lucas sprang too; tliey met over tlie center of ilie bed w here 
Lucas clasped the other w'itli Iiis left ami almost like an 
embrace and jammed the pistol against the wliite man’s 


side and pulled the trigger and flung the white man from 
him all in one motion, hearing as be did so the light, dry, 
incredibly loud click of tlic miss-fire. 

I bat bad Ix-'cn a good year, though late in beginning 
after the rains and flood: the year of the long summer. 
He would make more this year than he had made in a long 
time, even though and in August some of his corn had 
not had its last plowing. He w'as doing that now, following 
the single mule beUveen the roM's of strong waist-high 
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.talks and the rich, dark. Hashing blades, pausing at the 
end of each row to back the plow out and swing it and the 
vawino mule around into the nest one, until at last the 
dinner'’smoke sukkI weightless in the bright air alxive his 
chi.nnev and then at the old time she came along the fence 
with lli'e covered pan and the pail. He did not l<K>k at her. 

I le plott ed on until the pl.mtation bell rang for noon. He 
watered and fed the mule and himself ate— the milk, the 
still warm biscuit— and rested in the shade until the bell 
ram. again. 'I hen, not rising yet. he took the cartridge 
from his pocket and looked at it again, musing— the live 
cartriilee. not et'cn staini'd, not corroded, the mark of the 
firing pin dented sharp and deep into the unc.xplodcd cap 

(l,e dull little br.iss evlinder less long than a match, not 

ntueh larger than a i>encil, not much heavier, yet large 
enough to contain two lives. 1 hive contained, that is. Be- 
causc I uoulihi't hi, VC u<icc1 the second one, he thought. 

I n ould have j„iid. I u o„ld have vailed for the rope, even 
the coal oil. I voidd have paid. So I reckon I aint got old 
Carothers' blood (or nothing, after all. Old Carolhers, he 
thought. / needed him and he come and spoke for me. He 
plowed again. Presently she came back along the fence and 
got the pan and p.iil hersell ittstcad of letting him bring 
them home when he came. But she would be busy today, 
and it seemed to him still ea 

saw tho sup]>or smoke — the supper which she would leave 
on the hearth for him when she went back to the big house 
with the children. W'hen he reached home in the dusk, she 
was just departing. But she didn t wear the w'hite womans 
shoes now' and lier dress was the same shapeless faded 
calico she had w'orn in the morning. “Your supper’s ready,” 
she said. “I aint had time to milk yet. You'll have to." 
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“If I can wait on that milk, 1 reckon the cow can ux). ” 
he said. “C an vou tote ilicin lx)ih all rii^ht" 

“I reckon I can. 1 been takiniz caic ol both ol them a l: ><k 1 
while now witliout no man-help.” Slie chdn i liM.k hack. 

Til come I)ack out when I gets them to sleep.” 

“1 reckon vou l)ettcr put your time on them.” lie s.iid 
grufilv. "Since that’s what you started out to do.” She w t-nt 
on, neither answering nor k^n^king hack, imperxious. tran- 
^.juil, somehow serene. Xor was he any longer waiching 
her. He breathed slow and quiet. he thought. 

Woi^ien. 1 n'07tt iiex’er kuon\ I iloiit iwint to. 1 Tjttlicr never 
to h)io\r than to find out Inter / inne heen fooled. I Ic 
turned toward the rex^m where the fire was, where liis sup 
per waited. This time he spoke aloud; "Mow to Ciod. he 
said, “can a black man ask a white man to please not l.iy 
doxxn with his black wife? /\nd e\ en if he could ask it, how 
to God can the wdiite man promise lie wont? ' 


3- 

“George \^hlkins? ’ Edmonds said. He came to tlie edge, 
of the gallery — a young man still, vet possessing alreadv 
something of that almost choleric shortness of temper w hich 
Lucas remembered in old Cass Edmontls hut which hael 
skipped Zack. In ago he could have been Lucas’ son, but 
actually was the lesser man for more reason than that, 
since it was not Lucas who paid ta.xcs insuiance and inter- 
est or owned anything which had to be kept uitched 
drained fenced and fertilised or gambled anything sa\c his 
sweat, and that only as he saw fit, against God for his 

yearly sustenance. “WTat in hell has George Wilkins “ 

W^ithout changing the inflection of his voice and ap^ 
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parcntly without effort or even design Lucas became not 
IVcoro but ni^er, not secret so much as impenetrable, not 
servile and not effacing, but enveloping himself in an aura 
of timeless and stupid impassivity almost like a smell. f !es 
runnino a kettle in that gullv behind the Old W'est field. 
If you want tlic whiskv too, look under liis kitchen floor. 

"A still?” Fdmonds said. “On my land?” I le began to 
roar. "I lavcn’t 1 told and told every man woman and child 
cn this place wliat 1 would do the first drop of while mule 
wliisky I found on iny land?” 

"You didn’t need to tell me,” Lucas said. “IVc lived on 
this [dace since I was l>()rn, since l>elore your pa was. And 
you or him or old C ass either aint never heard of me hav- 
ing truck with any kind of whisky except that bottle of 
town whisky vou and him gi'e Molly C hristmas. 

"I know it,” Edmonds said. "And I would have thought 
Ceoroe Wilkins — ” He ceased, lie said. "Hah. Have I or 
hav en t I heard something about Cicorgc wanting to marry 


that girl of 


voursr 


For just an instant Lucas didn’t answer. Then be said. 


‘Hdiat's right.” 

"Hall,” Edmonds said again. "And so you thought that 
bv telling me on Ck'orgo before he got caught himself, I 
would lx,' satisfied to make liim cliop up his kettle and pour 
out his whiskv and then forget alxiut it.' 

"I tliiln’t know,” Lucas said. 

‘A\V11, you know now.” Edmonds said. “And George will 
too w he n the sheriff — " he went back into the house. Lucai 
listened to the liard. rapid, angry clapping of his heels on 
the floor, then to the prolonged violent grinding of the 
telephone crank. Then he stopped listening, standing mo- 
tionless in the half-darkness, blinking a little. He thought. 
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All that u^orryitig. 1 7iever ex’en thoitght of that, EJinoncIs 
returned. /\II riolu, lie said. “You can 20 on home now. 
Go to lx‘d. I know it wont do a damn bit oF 2 o<^>d to men- 
tion it, but I would like to see your south trcck piece 
planted by tomorrow night. You doped around in it today 
like you hadn t been to bed for a week. I dont know what 
you do at night, but you are too old to Ik‘ tomeatting 
around the country w hether you think so or not.” 

He went back home. Now' that it was all oyer, donc^ 
he realised how tired he actually was. It was as il the al- 
ternating waves of alarm and outrage and anger and fear 
or tiie past ten days, culminating in last night’s frantic 
acti\ ity and the past thirty-six hours during which he had 
not even taken off his clothes, had narcotised him. dead- 
ened the very weariness itself. But it was all right now. If a 
little physical exhaustion, even another ten days or two 
weeks of it, W'as all reejuired of him in return for that mo- 
ment last night, he would not complain, l lien he remem- 
bered that he liad not told Edmonds of his decision to quit 
farming, for Edmonds to arrange to rent the land he had 
been working to someone else to finish his crop. But per- 
haps that was just as well too; perhaps even a single night 
would suffice to find the rest of the money which a chum 
that size must have contained, and he would keep the land, 
the crop, from old habit, for something to occupy him. — 
Proxided 1 dont need to heep it for a better reason still, 
he thouglit grimly. Since I probably aint even niade a 
scratch yet oti the kind of luck that can xcait ttnto I am 
sixty-sex'en years old, almost too old to even xvayit it, to 
make me rich. 

'Hie house was dark except for a faint glow from the 
hearth in his and his wife’s room. The room across the 
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hallway where his daughter slept was dark too. It would 
he empty too. lie had expected that. / reckan George 
Wilkins is entitled to one more tiiglit of female company, 
he thought. Fro..) u hat I have heard, he n ont find none of 

it wJiere ite's goifig toiuorron\ 

W hen lie got into Ixcl his wife said without waking, 
W\Miar you boon? W^ilking the roads all last night. Walk- 
ing the 'roads all tonight, with the ground crying to get 
planted- You just wait unto Mister Rotli— ” and then 
stopped talking w iihovit waking either. Sometime later, he 
waked. It was after midnight. I le lay beneatit the (|uilt on 
the sliuek mattress. It would be iiappening about now. He 
knew how they did it— the white sherilV and revenue 
olhcers and deputies creeping and crawling among the 
bushes with drawn pistols, surrounding the kettle, snifling 
and whiilmg like hunting dogs at every stump and dis- 
figuration of earth until e\ery jug and keg was lound and 
carried back to where the car waited, maybe they would 
even take a sup or two to ward oil the night s chill Ixlorc 
returning to the still to squat until George walked inno- 
cently in. ! le was neither triumphant nor vindictive, lit 
even felt something personal toward George now. He is 
yotiiig yet, he thought. Ilicy leroK keep liivi don ti there 
forever. In fact, as lar as he, Lucas, was concerned, two 
weeks would be enough. He cn?i afford to give a year or tu o 
at it. Arid luayhe ndieu they lets hint ottt it will he a lesson 
to hitii ahottt xeho^c daughter to fool n’ith we.vt 

1 hen his wife was leaning over the bed. shaking liim 
and screaming. It was just after dawn. In bis shirt ana 
drawers bo ran Ixdiind her, out onto the back gailcry. 
Sitiing on the ground before it w’as George Wilkins 
patched and battered still; on the gallery itself was an as- 
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sortmcnt of fruit jars and stoneware jugs and a ken or so 
and one rusted five-gallon oilcan wliicli, to Lucas’ horrified 
and sleep-dulled eves, appeared capable ol liolding enough 
liquid to fill a ten-foot horse trough. I le could even see it 
in the glass jars — a pale, colorless fluid in which still floated 
the slireds of corn-Iiusks which Georne’s tenth-hand still 

O 

had not removed. "W'har was Nat last ninhtr ' he cried. 

O 

He grasped his wile by the shoulder, sliaking her. “W'har 
was Nat, old woman.-’’ 

“She left right l^c'hind you!” his wife cried. “She fol- 
lowed you again, like night before last! Didn’t you know 

• ^ > 9 

It? 


“I knows it now,” Lucas said. “Get the a.\c!” he said. 
“Bust it! We aint got time to get it away.” But there was 
not time for that either. Neither of them had yet mox’cd 
when the sheriff of the county, followed bv a deputy, came 


around the corner of the house — a tremendous man, fat, 
who obviously had been up all night and obviously still did 
not like it, 

"Damn it, Lucas,” he said. “I thought you had better 
sense than this.” 

“This aint none of mine,” Lucas said. “You know it aint. 
Even if it was, would I have had it here? George Wil- 
kins ” 

“Never you mind about George Wilkins,” the sheriff 
said. “I’ve got him too. He's out there in the car, with that 
girl of yours. Go get your pants on. We’re going to town.” 

Two hours later he was in the commissioners ofiice in 
the federal courthouse in Jefferson. He was still inscrutable 
of face, blinking a little, listening to George Wilkins 
breathing hard beside him and to the voices of the white 
men. 
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"Confound it, Carotlicrs,” the commissioner said, what 
the hell kind of Senegambian Montague and Capulct is 
this anyhow?" 

"Ask them!" Edmonds said violently. "Ask them! Whlkins 
and that girl of Lucas’ want to get married. Lucas wouldn t 
hear of it for some reason — I just seem to be finding out 
now uliy. So last niglu Lucas came to my house and told 
me George was running a still on my land because — 
without even a pause to draw a fresh breath Edmonds 
began to roar again " — he knew damn well what I would 
do because I have been telling every nigger on my place 
for years just what I would do il 1 ever found one drop of 
that damn wildcat ’ 

"Yes. yes,’’ the commissioner said; "all right, all right. 
So you tcleplioned the slicrifF ’ 

"/\nd we got the message — " it was one of the deputies, 
a plump man though nowlicre as big as the sheriff, voluble, 
muddv about the lower legs and a little strained and weary 
in the face too " — and we went out there and Mr Roth 
told us where to kx)k. But there aint no kettle in the gully 
where he said, so we set down and thought about just 
where would wc hide a still if we was one of Mr Roth’s 
niggers and we went and looked there and sho enough 
there it was, neat and careful as you please, all took to 
pieces and about hall buried and covered with brush 
against a kind of mound in the creek bottom. Only it was 
getting toward daybreak then, so we decided to come on 
back to George’s house and look under the kitchen floor 
like Mr Roth said, and then have a little talk with George. 
So we come on back to George’s house, only there aint any 
George or nobody else in it and nothing under the kitchen 
floor neither and so wc are coming on back toward Mr 
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Roth's house to ask him if maybe he aint got the u rong 
house in mind maybe; it's just about full dayliglu now 
and we are about a hundred yards trom Lucas’s house wlien 
what do we see but George and the gal legging it up the 
hill toward Lucas’s cabin with a gallon jug in each hand, 
only George busted the jugs on a root bclore we could get 
to them. And alxjut that time Lucas’s wile starts to vellino 
in the house and we run around to the back and there is 
another still setting in Lucas’s back yard and about forty 
gallons of whisky setting on his back gallery like he was 
fixing to hold a auction sale and Lucas standing there in 
his drawers and shirt-tail, hollering, ‘Git the axe and bust itl 
Git the axe and bust it!’ ” 

"Yes,” the commissioner said. “But who do you charge? 
You went out there to catch George, but all your evidence 
is against Lucas." 

“There was two stills," the deputy said. “And George 
and that gal both swear Lucas has been making and sell- 
ing whisky right there in Edmonds' back yard for twenty 
years.” For an instant Lucas looked up and met Edmonds’ 
glare, not of reproach and no longer even of surprise, but 
of grim and furious outrage. Then he looked away, blink- 
ing, listening to George Wilkins breathing hard beside 
him like a man in the profoundest depths of sleep, and to 
the yoices. 

But you cant make his own daughter testify against 
him," the commissioner said. 

“George can, though," the deputy said. “George aint 
any kin to him. Not to mention being in a fix where George 
to think up something good to say and think of it 

“Let the court settle all that, Tom," the sheriff said. “I 
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was up all last night and I haven’t even had my breakfast 
yet. I've brought vou a prisoner and thirty or lorty gallons 
of evidence and two witnesses. Let’s get done with this.’’ 

“I think you’ve brought two prisoners, ’ the commis- 
sioner said. He lK.*gan to write on the paper l>elorc him. 
Lucas watched the moving hand, blinking. 'Tm going to 
commit them both. George can testify against Lucas, and 
that girl can testify against George. She aint any kin to 
George either.” 

Me could have posted his and George’s appearance bonds 
without altering tl\c first figure of his bank balance. Wben 
E<hnonds liad draw n liis own check to cover them, they re- 
turned to Edmonds’ car. This time George drove it, with 
Nat in front woih him. It was seventeen miles back home. 
For those seventeen miles he sat beside the grim and seeth- 
ing white man in the back seat, with nothing to look at but 
those two heads — that of his daughter where she shrank as 
far as possible frotti George, into her corner, never once 
looking back; that of George, the ruined panama hat raked 
abtne his right ear, who still seemed to swagger even sit- 
ting down. Lcastjvay'i his face aiftt all fttU of teeth now 
like it used to he whenever it found anyhody looking at it, 
he thought \iciouslv. But never mind that cither, right 
now'. So he sat in the car when it stopped at the carriage 
gate and watched Nat spring out and run like a frightened 
deer up the lane toward his house, still wiiliout looking 
back, never once looking at him. Then they drove on to 
the mule lot, the stable, and be and George got out and 
again he could hear George breathing Ix'hind him while 
Edmonds, behind the w'hcel now', leaned his elbow in the 
window' and glared at them both. 
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‘‘Get your mules!” Edmonds said. "W' hat in iiell arc you 
waiting for?’’ 

' I thought you were fixing to say something.” Lucas said. 

So a man s kinfolks cant tell on him in court.” 

“Never you mind about that!” Edmonds said. "Ccorge 
can tell plenty, and he aint any kin to you. /\nd if he 
should begin to forget, Nat aint any kin to George and slie 
can tell plenty. I know what you arc thinking a!K>ut. But 
you have waited too late. If George and Nat tried to buy 
a tvedding license now, they would j^robably hang you and 
George lx)ih. Besides, damn that. I’m going to take \ ou 
both to the penitentiary myself as soon as vt>u are laid-by. 
Now you get on down to your south creek piece. By C^od, 
this is one time you will take advice Irom me. And here 
it is: dont come out until you have finished it. If dark 
catches you. dont let it worr)' you. I’ll send somcbod\’ dow n 
there with a lantern.” 

He was done with the south creek piece bc*fore dark; he 
had intended to finish it today anyhow. I le was back at 
the stable, his mules watered and rubbed down and stalled 
and fed while George was still unliarncssing. Then he 
entered the lane and in the beginnina of twiliolu walked 
toward riis house above wliose chimney the windless supper 
smoke stood. He didn't walk fast, neither did he look back 
when he spoke. “George Wilkins,” he said. 

“Sir,” George said behind him. They walked on in single 
file and almost step for step, about five feet apart. 

“Just what was your idea?” 

“I dont rightly know, sir,” George said. “It uz mostly 
Nat’s. We never aimed to get you into no trouble. She 
say maybe ifn we took and fotch that kettle from whar you 
and Mister Roth told them shurfs it was and you would 
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find it scttin on yo back porch, maybe when we offered to 
help you git shot of it fo they got here, yo mind might 
change about loanclin us tlic money to — 1 mean to lefTcn 

O ^ 

us get married.” 

“1 lah." Lucas said. I'hey walked on. Now he could smell 
the c(H>king meat. 1 le reached the gate and turned. George 
stopped tex), lean, wasp-waisted. foppish even in laded over- 
alls below the swaggering rake of the hat. “1 here’s more 
folks than just me in that trouble. ’ 

"Yes sir." George said. "I lit hK)k like it is. I hope it 
gonier be a lesson to me.” 

"I hope so t(K),” Lucas said. "WHien they get done sond- 
ino you to Parchman you ll ha%e plenty ol time between 
working cotton and corn you aim going to get no tliird 
and iourth of even, to study it." I hey looked at one an- 
other. 

"Yes sir,” George said. "Especially wid you there to help 
me worry hit out." 

"I lah,” Lucas said. I Ic didn’t move; he liardlv raised his 


voice even: "Nat.” lie didn’t even look toward the house 
then as the girl came down the path, barefoot, in a clean, 
faded calico dress and a bright hcadrag. Her face was 
swollen from erlang, but her voice was defiant, not hys- 
terical. 

"It wasn’t me that told Mister Rotb to tclefoam them 
sburfs!” she cried. I Ic looked at her for the first time. He 
looked at her until even the defiance began to fade, to be 
replaced by something alert and speculative. He saw her 
glance Hick past Ins shoulder to where George stood and 
return. 

"My mind done changed,” he said. "I’m going to let you 
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and George get married.” She stared at him. Again he 
watched her glance Hick to George and return. 

“It changed quick,” she said. She stared at him. I ler 
hand, the long. limher, narrow, light-palmed hand of her 
race, rose and touched for an instant the bright cotton 
which bound her head. Her inflection, the \ erv t(jne and 
pilch of her voice had changed. “Me, marrv CJeorge W’il- 
kins and go to live in a house whar the whole back porch 
is done already fell ofT and whar I got to walk a half a 
mile and back from the spring to fetch water? I le aim wen 
got no stove!” 

“My chimbley cooks good,” George said. “And I can prop 
up the porch.” 

“And I can get used to walking a mile for two lard 
buckets full of water,” she said. “I dont wants no 
propped-up porch. I wants a new porch on George’s house 
and a cook-stove and a well. And how you comer net um? 
W^hat you gonter pay for no stove with, and a new porcli, 
tind somebody to help you dig a well?” Yet it was still 
Lucas she stared at, ceasing with no dying fall of her 
high, clear soprano voice, watching her father’s face as if 
they were engaged with foils. His face was not grim and 
neither cold nor angry. It was absolutely expressionless, 
impenetrable. He might have been asleep standing, as a 
horse sleeps. When he spoke, he might have been speak- 
ing to himself. 

“A cook-stove,” he said. “The back porch fixed. A well.” 

“A new back porch,” she said. He might not have even 
heard her. She might not have spoken even. 

“Tlic back porch fixed,” he said. Then she was not look- 
ing at him. Again the hand rose, slender and delicate and 
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markless of any labor, and toucbed the back of her head- 
kerebief. Lucas moved. “George W^ilkins," he said, 
oir, Cjcorge said. 

“Come into the house,” Lucas said. 

And so, in its own g(KKl time, die other day came at last. 
In tlieir Sunday clotlies he and Nat and George sttxxl be- 
side the carriage gate while the car came up and stopped. 
“Morning. Nat,” Edmonds said. “When did you get 
home?” 

“1 oot home yisiiddv. Mister Roth.” 

'A ()u stayed in Vicksburg a go<xJ while. I didn t know 
you were going until Aunt iXlolly told me you were already 
gone.” 

“Vassuh,” she said. “I lef the next day after them shurfs 
was here. — I didn’t know it neither,” she said. “I never 
much wanted to go. It was pappy’s idea for me to go and 
sec my aunt 

”l lush, and get in the car,” Lucas said. “If I'm going to 

finisli mv crop in this county or finish somelxxly elsc’s crop 

in Parchman county, I would like to know it soon as I can.”^ 

0 

“Yes," Edmonds said. He spoke to Nat again. "You and 
George go on a minute. 1 want to talk to Lucas.” Nat and 
George went on. Lucas sttxxl beside the car while Edmonds 
looked at him. It was the first time Edmonds had spoken 
to him since that morning three weeks ago, as though it 
had required those three weeks for his rage to consume it- 
self, or die down at least. Now the white man loaned in 
the window, looking at the impenetrable face with its defi- 
nite strain of white blood, the same blood which ran in his 
own veins, which had not only come to the negro through 
male descent while it had come to him from a woman, but 
had reached the negro a generation sooner — a face com- 
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posed, inscrutable, c\'en a little Iiaut»litv, sb. lift'd e\'cn in 
expression in the pattern of his great or.indhuher McCas- 
lin s face. I reckon you know \\ hat s going to liappen to 
you, he said. "When tliat lederal lawyer gets tlirougli witli 
Nat. and Nat gets through witli Oeorge, anti Cicorge gets 
through with you and Judge Oowan gets througli with all 
of you. ^ ou have I)een on this place all vour life, almost 
twice as long as I have. You knew all the McC'aslins and 
Edmonds both tliat ever li\ed here, except old Carotliers. 
W'as that still and that wliisky in your back yard yours?" 

"You know' it wasn’t." Lucas siiid. 

"AH right." Edmonds said. "Was that still they found in 
the cTCck bottom yours?" 

They looked at each other. "I aint being tried for that 
one," Lucas said. 


Was that still yours, Lucas?" Edmonds said. They 
looked at one another. Yet still ihe face which Edmonds 
saw was absolutely blank, impenetrable. Even the eyes ap- 
peared to have nothing behind them. He thought, and not 
for tlie first time: I am not ojily lookhig at a face older than 
nunc and irhich has seen and \i'inno\ccd more, hut at a 
matt most of udiose hlood mas pure ten thousand years 
U' lien my enrn anemymous beginnings heerme mixed 
enough to produce me. 


"Do you want me to answ'cr that?" Lucas said. 

"No!" Edmond s said violently. "Get in the car!" 

WHicn they reached town, the streets leading into it and 
the Square itself were crow'ded with cars and wagons; the 
flag rippled and flew in the bright A lay weather above the 
federal courthouse. Follow'ing Edmonds, he and Nat and 
George crossed the tlirongcd pavement, walking in a nar- 
row lane of faces they knew — other people from their 
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place, people from oilier places along tlic creek and in the 
neighhorliood, come the se\’cntcen miles also with no hope 
of getting into the courtroom itscll hut just to wait on the 
street and sec them pass — and faces they only knew hy 
hearsay: the rich white lawyers and judges and marshals 
talking to one another around their proud cigars, the 
haughty and powerful of the earth, 'fhey entered the mar- 
ble loyer, crowded loo and sonorous with voices, where 
Geort^c heoan to walk gingerly on the hard heels of his 
Sunday slux's. Then Lucas took from his coat the thick, 
soiled, folded document which had lain hidden under the 
!<K>se brick in his (ireplace lor three weeks now and touched 
Edmonds' arm with it — the paper thick enough and soiled 
enough yet which of its own accord ajiparently fell open 
at a touch, stifllv liut easily too along the old hand- 
smudged lolds, exposing, presenting among tlic meaning 
less anti unread lettering between salutation and seal the 
three phrases in the cramped script of whatever nameless 
clerk \\ hich alone tjf the whole mass of it Lucas at least ha<l 
bothered to read: George WiJkitis and Bcnti 

and a date in Ociolx?r ol last year. 

"Do vou mean," Edmonds said, "that you have had this 
✓ ^ 

all the time? All iliese three weeks? But still the face he 
glared at was impenetrable, almost sleepy lt>oking. 

“Vou hand ‘t to Judge Gowan," Lucas s^iid. 

1 le and Nat and George sat c^uietly on a hard wooden 
bench in a small ofljce, where an oldish white man — Lucas 
knew him tltough not particularly that he \vas a deputy 
marshal — chewed a toothpick and read a Memphis news- 
paper. "I l^en a young, brisk, slightly harried white man 
in glasses opened the door and glinted his glasses an in- 
stant and vanislied; then, following the old white man they 
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crossed the foyer again, tlie marble cavern imirmiironslv 
resonant with the constant slow leet and tlie voices, the 
faces watching them again as tliey mounted tlie st.iirs. I hev 
crossed the empty courtroom without pausing and entered 
anotlicr ofhee but larger, finer, ejuieter. I here was an 
angry-looking man whom Lucas did not know — the Linited 
States Attorney, who had moved to Jeflerson only alter 
the administration changed eight years ago, after Lucas had 
stopped coming to town very' often anvmore. But Ftl- 
monds was there, and lx*hind the table sat a man whom 
Lucas did know, who had used to come out in old t'ass’ 
time forty and fifty ^ea^s ago and slay for weeks durino 

I.-"' ^ O 

the quail season, shooting with Zack. with Lucas to hold 
the horses while they got down to sh(K>t when the dogs 
pointed. It took hardly any time at all. 


"Lucas Beauchamp?” the judge said. "With thirty gal- 
lons of whisky and a still sitting on his back porch in broad 
daylight? Nonsense.” 

I hen there you are,” the angr\" man said, flingino out 
his hands. I didn t know anything about this either until 
Edmonds — ” But the judge was not even listening to him 
He was looking at Nat. 

Come here, girl, he said. Nat moyed forward and 


■..topped. Lucas could see her trembling. She looked small, 
thin as a lath, young; she was their youngest and last — 
seyenteen, born into his wife’s old age and, it sometimes 


seemed to him, into his too. She w'as too young to be mar- 
ried and face all the troubles which married people bad 
to get through in order to become old and find out for 
themselves the taste and savor of peace. Just a stove and 
a new' back porch and a well w'ere not enough. “You’re 
Lucas’s girl?” the judge said. 
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“Y<>ssuh.” Nat said in licr higli, sweet, chanting soprano. 
'Tni name Nat. Nat Wilkins, Gawgc Wilkins’ wife. There 
the paper for hit in yo hand. ” 

"1 see it is.” the judge said. “It’s dated last October.’* 

”Yes sir, Judge,” George said. “We been had it since I 
sold my cotton last fall. We uz married then, only she wont 
come to live in my house unto Mister Lu — I mean I gots 
a stove an<l the porch fi.xed and a well dug.” 

“I lave you got that now?” 

“Yes sir. Judge.” George said. “I got the money for hit 
now and I'm just fo gittin the rest of it, soon as I gits 
around to the hammerin and the diggin.” 

“1 see.” the judge said. “Henry.” he said to the other old 
man. the one with the toothpick, “have you got that whisky 
where you can pour it out?” 

“Yes. Judge,” the other said. 

“And both those stills where you can chop them to pieces, 
destroy them go<Kl?” 

“Yes, Judge.” 

‘T hen clear my ofFiee. Get them out of here. Get that 

# 

jimher-jawed clown out of here at least.” 

“I Ie*s talking about you. George W'ilkins,” Lucas mur- 


mured. 

“Yes sir,” George said. 


“Sound like he is.” 


4- 

At first he thought that two or three days at the outside 
would suffice — or nights, that is. since George would have 
to I'K? in his crop during the day, let alone getting himself 
and Nat settled for marriage in their house. But a week 
passed, and though Nat would come back home at least 
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once cliirin<» ilie c]a\ . nsnallv to borrow v ilimp. he had 

s~ . , 

not seen C icoroc at all lie ecjinprelientletl the i(K)t (jf lus 
iinpaiienee — the niuunJ and its stetet v\hicli soineone, any- 
one else, might stumhie upon h\ chance as lie hatl. the 
rapid anti tlaily shortening ol the alloted span in which 
he had not only to find the treasure hut to get an\ henelit 
and pleasure from it, all in ahexance until he could com- 
plete the jKtty husjness wiiicli hat! intc r\ cnetl. and nothing 
with whicli to pass liie peritKl ol wailing — the gootl year, 
the g(Kxl earl\' season, and cotton and corn springing up 
almost in the planter’s w iieel-print, so that there w as n(»w 
nothing to do but lean on the lence anti watch it grt>w ; — 
on the one liantl, that w hieh he w anted to do anti eoultl not; 
on the otlier. that which lie could ha\e tione and no need 
lor. hut at last, in the second week, when he knew that in 
one more day liis patience would !>c compleleK gone, lie 
sttKxl just insitlc his kitchen door and watched C'»eorge 
enter and cross the lot in the dusk and enter the 'stal)le 
and emerge with his mare and put her to the wagon and 
driye away. So the ne.\t morning he went no lurther ilian 
his first paicli and leaned on the fence in the l>!i<dit dew 
IcKiking at his cotton until liis w ife began to sliout at him 
from ilie house. 

\\ hen he entered. Nat was sitting in his chair hc'side the 
hearth. Ix-nt forward, her long narrow hands dangling limp 
between her knees, her face swollen and puffed again w ith 
crying. "Yawl and your George Whlkins! ” iMollv said. “Go 
on and tell him.” 

“I le nint started on the well or nothing,” Nat said. "1 le 
aint eyen propped up the back porch. With all that money 
you give him, he aint even started. And I a.xed him and he 
just say he aint got around to it yet, and I waited and I 
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axed liim again and he siill just say he aint got around to 
it yet. LInio 1 told him at last that iln he didn’t get started 
like lie promised, mv mind gontcr change alxiut whatall I 
seed that night them shurls come out here and so last night 
he sav he gwine up the nnid a piece and do I wants to 
come back home and stay lK*cause he mought not get back 
unto late and I say I can bar the door because I thought 
he was goino to fix to start on the well. And when I seed 
him catch up p^ppy s mare and wagon, I knowed that was 
it. /\nd it aint unto almost daylight when he got back, and 
he aim got nothing. Not nothing to dig with and no boards 
to fix tlic porch, and he had done spent the money pappy 
give him. /\nd I told him what 1 was gontcr do and I w'as 
waiting at the bouse soon as Mister Rotli got up and I told 
Mister Roth mv mind done changed about what 1 seed 
that night and Mister Roth started in to cussing and say I 
(lone waited too late because I’m Gauge’s wile now and 
the Law wont listen to me and for me to come and tell 
you and Gauge both to Ix' offen his place bv sundown.” 

” I here now!” Molly cried. “There’s your George Wil- 
kins!” Lucas was already moving toward the door. “Whar 
you givincf*” she said. “WMiar we gontcr move to?” 

“You wait to start worrying alx>ut where we will move to 
when IV)th Edmonds starts to worrying alxiut why we aint 
gone.” Lucas said. 

I he sun was well up now. It was going to be hot today; 
it was going to make cotton and corn both before the sun 
went down. W'hen he reached George’s house, George 
stcxxl quietly out from behind tlic corner of it. Lucas 
crossed the grassless and sunglarod yard, the light dust 
swept into the intricate and curv'ing patterns which Molly 
had taught Nat. '‘Where is it?” Lucas said. 
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“I hid hit in that gully wlicre mine use to lx?,” Ocorge 
said. “Since them shurls never found notiiing tliere the 
vuther time, they’ll tliink liit aint no use to lcK)k there no 
more.' 

“You fool,” Lucas said. “Dont you know a week aint 
going lo pass from now to the next election uithout one 
ol them looking in that gullv just because Roth Edmonds 
told them there was a still in it oncer And when they catch 
you this time, you aint going to have any witness you have 
already Ixen married to since last fall.’’ 

“1 hey aint going to catch me this time,” George said. 
“I done had my lesson. I’m gonter run this one the way you 
tells me to.” 

“You better had, ’ Lucas said. “/\s soon as dark falls you 

# 

take that wagon and get that thing out of that gullv. I ll 
show you where to put it. Hah,” he said. “/\nd I reckon 
this one looks enough like the one that was in that gully 
before not to even been moved at all.” 

“No sir,” George said. 'T his is a gcxxl one. The w orm in 
hit is almost brand-new. That’s how’ come I couldn’t ojt 
him do\vn on the price he axed. That porch and well 
money liked two dollars of being enough, but 1 just made 
that up myself, without needing to bother you. Rut it aint 
worrying about gittin caught that troubles my mind. What 
I cant keep from studying about is what w'e gonter tell Nat 
about that back porch and that well.” 

“What we isr” Lucas said. 

“W^hat I is, then,” George said. Lucas looked at him for 
a moment. 

“George Wilkins,” he said. 

Sir,” George said. 

I dont give no man advice about his wife,” Lucas said. 
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Chapter Two 


A BOUT a liunclrctl varcis lx?forc they reached the com- 
missary, Lucas spoke o\er his shoulder without stopping, 
‘’^'ou wait here/* he said. 

“No, no/’ llic salesrnan said. “I'll talk to him myself. If 
I cant sell it to him, there aint a — ’’ Me stopped. Me re- 
coiled actually; another step and lie would have W’alkcd 
full till into Lucas. I le was young, not yet thirty, w'ith the 
assurance, the slightly soiled snap and dash, of his calling, 
and a w hite man. Yet he e\en stopped talking and looked 
at the negro in battered o\ eralls ho st(K)d looking down 
at him not only with dignity hut with command. 

“You wait here/’ Lucas said. So the salesman leaned 
against the fence in the bright August morning, W'hile 
Lucas went on to the coinmis^air’. Me mounted the steps, 
beside i\hich a bright-coated youna mare w'ith a blaze and 
three sttK'kings stoml under a wide plantation saddle, and 
entered the long rrKim with its ranked shelves of tinned 
food and tobacco and p.i’ent medicines, its hooks pendant 
v\ith trace chains and collars and hames. Edmonds sat at 
a roll-top desk beside the front window*, wanting in a ledger. 
Lucas siotxl quietly looking at the back of Edmonds* neck 
until t^c^t]jc^^rncd. “Me’s come,” Lucas said. 
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Edmonds swivelled the chair around, back-tilted. I le was 
already glaring belore the chair stopped moving; he said 
with astonishing violence: “No! ” 

“Yes/’ Lucas said. 

“No!” 

“He brought it with him/’ Lucas said. “I saw with my 
own eyes “ 

“Do you mean to tell me you w rote him to come down 
here after I told you I w’ouldn’t advance you three hundred 
dollars nor three hundred cents nor even three cents ” 

“I saw it, I tell )Ou,’ Lucas said. “I saw- it work w'ith my 
own eyes. I buried a dollar in my back yard this mornino 
and that machine went right straight to where it was and 
lound it. We arc going to find that money tonight and I 
w'ill pay you back in the morning.” 

Good! * Edmonds said. “Fine! You’ve got over three 

thousand dollars in the bank. Advance yourself the money. 

✓ / 

Then you wont even have to pay it back.” Lucas looked at 
him. I !e didn’t even blink. “Hah,” Edmonds said. “And 
because w'hy? Because you know damn well just like I 
know' damn well that there aint any money buried around 
here. You’ve been here sixty'-seven years. Did you ever hear 
of anybody in this country' with enough money to bury'? 
Can you imagine anybody in this country bury'ing any- 
thing worth as much as two bits that some of his kinfolks 
or his friends or his neighbors aim dug up and spent before 
he could ev'cn get back Itome and put his shovel away?” 

“You’re wrong/' Lucas said. “Folks find it. Didn’t I tell 
you about them tw'o strange white men that come in here 
after dark that night three or four years ago and dug up 
twenty'-two thousand dollars in a old churn and got out 
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again Ix'forc anvlxKlv even laid eves on them? I saw the 
hole where they Idled it up again. And the chum.*’ 

“Yes. ” Edmonds said. “You told me. And you didn't be- 
lieve it then either. But now you’ve changed your mind. 
Is that it?” 

“ riicy found it/’ Lucas said. “Got clean away before 
anylxKly even knowed it, knowed they was here even.” 

” I hen how do you know it was twenty^-two thousand 
dollars?” But Lucas merely looked at him. It was not stub- 
bornness but an infinite, almost Jchovah*like patience, as 
if lie were contemplating the antics of a lunatic child. 

“Your father would have lent me tlirce hundred dollars 
if he was here, ” he said. 


“Bu*: I aint,” Edmonds said. 'VXnd if I could keep you 
from spending any ol your money on a damn machine to 
hunt buried gold with, I would do that too. But then, you 
aint going to use your money, arc you? That’s w’hy you 
came to me. You’ve got better sense. You just hoped I 
didn’t ha\’c. Didn’t you?” 


“It looks like I’m going to have to use mine,” Lucas said. 


‘Tm going to ask you one more time ” 

"No! Edmonds said. Lucas looked at him for a good 
minute this time. I le did not sigh. 

“/\I! right,” he said. 

W'hen he emerged from the commissary, he saw' George 
too, the soiled gleam of the ruined panama hat w’here 
George and the salesman now scpiatted in the shade of a 
tree, sejuatting on their heels without any other support. 
Hnh, he thouglit. He luoiigJit talk like a city man and he 
mought evcti think he is one. But 1 knoie 7tow where he 


was horn at. The salesman looked up as Lucas approached. 
He gave Lucas one rapid, hard look and rose, already 
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moving toward the commissary. "I lell,” he said, "I told you 
all the time to let me talk to him. " 

"No," Lucas said. "You stay out of there.” 

I hen what are you going to do?' the salesman said. 
‘Here I've come all the way from Memphis — And how 
you ever persuaded them up there in Saint Louis to send 
this machine out wiiliout any downpavment in the first 
place, I still dont see. And I II tell you right now, if I’ve 
got to take it back, turn in an expense account lor this 
trip and not one damn thing to show for it, something 
is ” 


"We aint doing any good standing here, at It^ast,” Lucas 
said. Fie went on, the others following him, back to the 
gate, the road where the salesman’s car waited. Tlie di\ in- 
ing machine sat on the back seat and Lucas stood in the 
open dcxir, looking at it — an oblong metal box with a 
handle for carr\'ing at each end, compact and solid, cfheient 
and business-like and complex with knobs and dials. 1 le 
didn t touch it. Fie just leaned in the door and stood over 
it, blinking, bemused. FIc spoke to no one. "And I watched 
it work, he said. “I watched it with my own eyes.” 

"What did you expect?” the salesman said. "That’s what 
its supposed to do. That’s why we want three hundred 
dollars for it. W^ell? he said. "W^hat are you going to do? 
I’ve got to know, so I can know what to do myself. Aint 
you got three hundred dollars? What about some of your 
kinfolks? Hasn’t your wife got three hundred dollars hid 
under the mattress somewhere?” Lucas mused on the ma- 
chine. He did not look up yet. 

"We will find that money tonight,” he said. 'Tou put 
in the machine and I’ll show you where to look, and we’II 
go halves in it.” 
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“Ha. ha, ha." the salesman said harshly, with no muscle 
of his face moving save the ones whicli parted his lips 
•'Now 1 11 tell one." Lucas mused above the box. 

“We lx>und to find liit, captain," George said suddcnlv 
“ I'wo white men slipped in here three years ago and dug 
up twenty-two thousand dollars in a old churn one night 

and got clean awav fo davlight. 

“You bet," the salesman said. "And you knew it was 

exactly twenty-two grand because you found where they 
had t'hrowed away the odd cents they never wanted to 

bother with." 

“Naw sir," George said. "Hit mought a been more than 
twenty-two thousand dollars. Hit wuz a big churn. 

"George Wilkins." Lucas said. He was still half way 
inside the car. He didn’t even turn his head. 

"Sir,” George said. 

“Hu^h." Lucas said. He withdrew his head and upper 
txxly and turned and looked at the salesman. Again the 
young white man saw a face absolutely impenetrable, even 
a little cold. “I'll swap you a mule for it.” Lucas said. 

"A mule?" 

"Wltcn we find that money tonight. I’ll buy the mule 
back from you for the three hundred dollars. George drew 
in his breath with a faint hissing sound. The salesman 
glanced quickly at him. at the raked hat. the rapid batting 
of his eyes. Then the salesman looked hack at Lucas. They 
looked at one another — the shrewd, suddenly sober, sud- 
denly attentive face of the young white man, the absolutely 
expressionless one of the negro. 

“Do vou own the mule?” 

"How could I swap it to you if 1 didn't?" Lucas said. 

"Let's go see it." the salesman said. 
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"George W^ilkins," Lucas said. 

"Sir/' George said. 

Go to my stable and get my halter.” 


2 . 

Edmonds found the mule was missing as soon as the 
lotmen, Dan and Oscar, brought the dro\'e in from pasture 
that evening. She was a three-year-old, eleven-hundred- 
pound mare mule named Alice Ben Bolt, and lie had re- 
fused three hundred dollars for her in the spring. I le 
didn’t even curse. He merely surrendered the mare to Dan 
and waited beside the lot fence while the rapid beat of the 
mares feet died away in the dusk and then returned and 
Dan sprang down and handed him his flashlight and pis- 
Then, himself on the mare and the two negroes on 
saddleless mules, they went back across the pasture, ford- 
ing the creek, to the gap in the fence through which the 
mule had been led. From there they followed the tracks 
of the mule and the man in the soft earth along the edge 
of a cotton field, to the road. And here too they couTd 
follow them, Dan walking now and carrying the flash- 
light, where the man had led the unshod mule in the soft 
dirt which bordered the gravel. "That's Alice’s foot,” Dan 
sa id. "Fd know it anvwhere.” 

Later Edmonds would realise that both the negroes had 
recognised the man’s footprints too. But at the time his 
very fury and concern had short-circuited his norma] sen- 
sitivity to negro behavior. They would not have told him 
who made the tracks even if he had demanded to know, but 
the realisation that they knew would have enabled him to 
make the correct divination and so save himself the four 
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or five hours of luentol turmoil and physical effort which 
he was about to enter. 

I hcv lost the tracks. 1 Ic expected to find the marks 
where the mule had been loaded into a waiting truck; 
whereupon he would return home and telephone to the 
sheriff in Jefferson and to the Memphis police to watch 
the horse-and mule markets tomorrow. 1 here were no 
such marks. It UMik them almost an hour to find where 
the tracks had disappeared onto the gravel, crossing it, 
de'seending through tlie opposite roadside \\e*eds, to re- 
appear in another fic'ld three hundred yards away. Supper- 
less. raging, the marc which had been under saddle all 
day unled too. he followed the two shadowy mules, cursing 
Alice and the darkness and the single puny light on which 

they were forced to depend. 

i’wo hours later they were in the creek bottom four 
miles from tbe bouse. 1 le was walking too now, lest he dash 
lus hrains out against a limb, stumbling and thrashing 
among briers and undergrowth and rotting logs and tree- 
tops, leading the marc with one hand and fending his 
face with the other arm and trying to watch his feet, so 
that he walked into one of the mules, instinctively leaping 
in the right direction as it lashed viciously back at him 
with one hoof, before he discovered that the negroes bad 
stopped. Then, cursing aloud now and leaping quickly 
again to avoid the invisible second mule which would be 
somewhere on that side, he realised that the flashlight was 
off now and he too saw the faint, smoky glare of a light- 
wrxxl torch among the trees ahead. It was moving. That s 
riglit,’ he said quickly. “Keep the light off. He called 
Oscar’s name. “Give the mules to Dan and come back here 
and take the marc.” He waited, watching the light, until 
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the negro s hand fumbled at his. I le rclintjuisiied the reins 
and moved around the mules, drawing ilic pistol and still 
wateiiin^ the moving light. “Hand me the Ilashlighi,” he 
said. t>u and Oscar wait here*. ’ 

“1 better come with you,” Dan said. 

All right, Edmonds saitl, watching the light. “Let 
Oscar hold the mules. 1 le went on without \\aiting, 
diough he presently heard the negro close iK-hind hiin, 
both of them moving as rapidly as they dared. 1 he rage 
was not cold now'. It was hot. and there was an eagcrtii. ss 
upon him, a kind of \ indicti\c exultation as he plun-'ed on. 
heedless of underbrush or log. the (lashlight in his loll liantl 
and the pistol in his right, gaining rapidly on the tcjrcli. 

Its the Old Injuns mound, Dan munnured htliind 
Iiim. ’That’s how come that liglu i(K>ked so high up. I lim 

and George W’jikins ought to be pretty nigh through it !>v 
now.” 

I lim and George Whlkins?” Edmonds said. 1 ie stopped 
dead in his tracks. He whirled. 1 Ic was not only about to 
perceive the w'holc situation in its complete and instanta- 
neous entirety, as when the photographer's bulb cxj^lodcs, 
but he knew' now that he had seen it all the while and had 
refused to believe it purely and simply Ix^cause be knew 

that when he did accept it, his brain would burst. “Lucas 

and Georac?” 

& 

“Digging down that mound,” Dan said. “They been at 
it every night since Uncle Lucas found that thousand-dollar 
gold piece in it last spring.” 

“And you knew about it?” 

%Ve all knowed alxiut it. We been watching them. A 
thousand-dollar gold piece Uncle Lucas found that night 
when he was trying to hide his — ” The voice died away. 
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Edmonds couldn’t hear it nnv more, drowned by a rusliing 
in his skull which, lind he been a lew years older, would 
hn\o been apoplew. I !e could neither breathe nor see for 
a moment. I lien he w hirled again, I !c said something in 
a lioarsc strangled \ ^)ice and sprang on, crashing at last 
from the undergrowth into the glade where the squat 
inounri lifted the gaping yawn oi its gutted flank like a 
j-thotographer's h.ickdrop before wliich the t^vo arrested 
figures gaptd at him — the one carrying bclorc him what 
Edmonds might have taken for a receptacle containing 
fcetl except that he now knew neltitcr of tliese had taken 
time to Iced Alice or any other mule since darkness fell, 
tlic other Itolding the smoking pine-knot higli above the 
ruined rake ot the panama hat. 

'A ou. I ucas!” ho shouted. George flung the torch away, 
bni I'llmomls’ flashlight already held them spilled. Then 
I'.e saw the white man. the saloMiian, lor the first time, snap- 
hrim hat. necktie and all. just rising from lx:si<le a tree, 
his trfui^crs rolled to his knees ami liis feet invisible in 
e.ikicl mud. “d Iiat’s riglu,’’ Edmonds said. “Go on, George. 
H'm. I h,lie\c I can hit that hat without even touching 
you.’’ lie apj>roaclK\l. the flashlight's Iveam contracting 
onto tlie metal w hich Lucas held, gleaming and glint- 
ing anumg the knobs and dials. “So that's it,’’ he said. 
“ I hree hundred dollars. 1 w ish somclx dv would come into 
this eounuv with a seed that had to be worked CN’crvdav 
fi(>m New Year’s ri^ht on tlirougb Christmas. As soon as 
you niggers arc laid liy. troulile starts. But never mind that. 
Beeause I aim goinc» to worry about Alice tonight. And if 
you and George want to spend the rest of it walking around 
with that damn machine, that’s your business. But that 
mule is going to be in her stall in my stable at sunup. Do 
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you hear?" Now tlic salesman appeared sudtlenly at Lucas' 
elbow. Edmonds had ioreotten alx>ut iiim. 

What mule is that?" he said. Edmonds turned the light 
on him for a moment. 

"iMy mule, sir," he said. 

"Is that so?" the otlier said. ‘Tve got a bill of sale for 
that mule. Signed by Lucas here." 

"Have you now?” Edmonds said. "You can make pipe 
lighters out of it when you get home." 

Is that so? Look here, iMister W^hat’s-your-name — " 
But Edmonds Iiad already turned the light back to Lucas, 
who still held the dnining ntachinc before him as if it 
were some object symbolical and sanctified for a cere- 
mony, a ritual. 

On second thought, Edmonds said, "I aint going to 

worry about that mule at all. I told you this morning what 

I thought about this business. But you are a grown man; 

if you want to fool with it, I cant stop you. By God, I 

dont even want to. But if that mule aint in her stall by 

sunup tomorrow. I’m going to telephone the sheriff. Do you 
hear me?" 


"I hear you,” Lucas said sullenly. Now the salesman 
spoke again, 

"All right, big boy,” he said. "If that mule is moved from 
where she s at until I m ready to load her up and move 
out of here, I’m going to telephone the sheriff. Do you 
hear that too?” 1 his time Edmonds jumped, flung, the 
light beam at the salesman’s face. 


"Were you talking to me, sir?" he said. 

"No,” the salesman said. "I'm talking to him. And he 
heard me.” For a moment longer Edmonds held the beam 
on the other. Then he dropped it, so that only their legs 
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and feci showed, planted in tlic poni and its refraction as 
if they stood in water. I le put the pistol back into his 
pocket. 

‘'Well, you and Lucas h.uc got till daylight to settle 
that. Because that mule is going to be back in my stable 
at sunup " He turned. Lucas watched him go back to 
where Dan waited at the edge of the glade. Then the two 
of til cm went on, the liglit sw inging and flicking on among 
the trees, the brush. Presently it vanished. 

^‘George W'ilkins,*' Lucas said, 
oir, oeorgc said. 

“Find the pine-knot and light it again.'* George did so; 
once more the red glare streamed and stank awMy in tliick 
smoke, upward against the August stars of more than mid- 
night. Lucas put tlic divining machine down and took the 
torch. “CJrah holt oi that thing," he said. "I got to find 
it now'.” 

But when day broke they had not found it. The torch 

* ^ 

paled in the wan, dew-heavy light. The salesman was 
asleep on tlie wet ground now. draw n into a hall against the 
dawns wet chill, unshaien. the dashing city hat crumpled 
Ix'ncath his cheek, his necktie wrenched sideways in the 
collar of his soiled white sliirt, his muddy trousers rolled 
to his knees, the brightly-polished shoes of yesterday now' 
two shapeless lumps of caked mud. When they waked him 
at last he sat up cursing. But he knew' at once where he 
was and w'hy. “All right now,” he said. “If that mule 
moves one fcxit from that cottonhouse where we left her. 
I’m going to get the sheriff.” 

“I just want one more night,” Lucas said. “That money 
is here.” 

“Take one more,” the salesman said. ‘‘Take a hundred. 
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Spend tlic rest of your life here if you wiint to. Just tell 
me first \\ hnt about tliat lellow that claims he owns that 
er 

* ril tend to liim/’ Lucas said. ‘Til tend to him this 
morning. You dont need to worry about that. IL'sides, if 
you try to moyc tlic mule yourself today, that sheriff will 
take her away from you. You iu>t Iea\e her where she is 
and stop worrying yoursell and me too. Let me h<ive just 
one more night with this thing and I’ll fi.\ cyerv’thing." 

“/\I1 right. ’’ the salesman said. ’ Ibit do you know what 
one more night is going to cost your It’s going to cost 
you e.xactly twentyTue dollars more. Now I’m going to 
town and go to Ixrd.” 

They returned to tlie salesman’s car. I Ic put the di\'in- 
ing machine back into the trunk of the car and hK'ked it. 
Fie let Lucas and George out at Lucas' gate. The car 
went on <lo\vn the road, already going fast. George batted 
his eyes rapidly after it. “N<)vy whut we gonter do?” lie 
said. 

"Eat your breakfast quick as you can and get back here,” 
Lucas said. "You are going to town and back by noon.” 

”I needs to go to bed too,” George said. ‘Tm bad off to 
sleep too.” 

"You can sleep tomorrow,” Lucas said. “Maybe most of 
tonight.” 

O 

“I could have rid in and come back with him, if vou 
had just said so sooner,” George said. 

Hah, Lucas said. “But I didn’t. You cat your break- 
fast quick as you can. Or if you think maybe you cant 
catch a ride to town, maybe you better start now without 
waiting for breakfast. Because it will be thirty-four miles 
to walk, and you are going to be back here by noon.” 
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When George reached Lucas’ gate ten minutes later, Lucas 
met him, the check already filled out in his laborious, 
cramped, though (juite legible hand. It was for fifty dol- 
lars. “Get it in silver dollars,” Lucas said. “And be back 
here by noon.” 

It was just dusk when the salesman’s car stopped again 
at Lucas’ gate, where Lucas and George waited. George car- 
ried a pick and a long-handled shovel. The salesman was 
freshly sha\’cn and his face looked rested; the snap-brim 
hat had been brushed and liis shirt was clean. But he wore 
nrnv a pair of cotton khaki pants still Ix^aring the manu- 
facturer’s stitched label and still showing the creases where 
they had lain folded on tlic store’s shelf when it opened 
for business that morning. Me gave Lucas a hard, jeering 
stare as Lucas and George approached. “I aint going to 
ask if mv mule’s all right,” he said. “Because I dont need 
to. Do P” 

“It’s all right,” Lucas said. He and George got into the 
back seat. The divining machine now sat on the front seat 
beside the salesman. George stopped halfway in and 
blinked rapidly at it. 

“I just happened to think how rich I’d be if I just 
knowed what bit knows,” he said. “All of us would be. 
We wouldn’t need to be wasting no night after night 
hunting buried money then, would wel^” He addrcsv.ccl il^e 
salesman now, affable, deferential, chatty: ‘Tlicn you and 
Mister Lucas neither wouldn’t care who owned no mule, 
nor e\'cn if there was ere mule to own, would you^” 

“Hush, and get in the car,” Lucas said. The salesman put 
the car into gear, but it did not move yet. He sat half- 
turned, looking back at Lucas. 
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“Well?’* he said. “W’here do you want to take your walk 
tonight? Same place? ” 

“Not there,” Lucas said. ‘Til show you where. W^c 
were looking in the wrong place. 1 misread the paper. ’ 

“’You bet,” the salesman said. “It’s worth that extra 
twcntV'hve bucks to have loimd that out — I le had started 
the car. Now' he stopped it so suddenly that L.ucas and 
George, sitting eingerlv on the edge oi the seat, were Hung 
forward against the back ol the front one. “W’hat did you 
say?” the salesman said. “You did what to the paj>cr?” 

“I misread it,” Lucas said. 

“Misread what?” 

“The paper.” 

“You mean you’ve got a letter or something that tells 
where it was buried? ’’ 

‘That’s right,” Lucas said. “I misread it yesterday.” 

“\Miere is it?” 

“It’s put away in my house.” 

"Go get it.” 

“Never mind,” Lucas said. “We wont need it. I read it 
riglu tltis time.” For a moment longer the salesman looked 
at Lucas over his shoulder. Then he turned his head and 
put his hand to the gear lever, but the car was already 
in gear. 

"All right,” he said. "Where’s the place?” 

"Drive on,” Lucas said. "I’ll show you.” 

It took them almost two liours to reach it, the road 
not even a road but a gullied overgrown path Avinding 
through hills, the place thev sought not in the bottom but 
on a hill overlooking the creek — a clump of ragged cedars, 
the ruins of old ccmentlcss chimneys, a depression which 
was once a well or a cistern, the old wornout brier- and 
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scclgc-cHokcd fields spreading away and a few snagglcd 
trees ol wliat had been an orchard, shadowy and dim be- 
neath tlic moonless skv where the fierce stars of Into sum- 
nier swam. “It’s in the orchard, ” Lucas said. “It’s di\ idcd, 
buried in fwo separate places. One of them’s in the or- 
chard.’’ 

“Pren ided the fellow that wrote you the letter aint come 
back .and joined them together again,” the salc'sman said. 
“W’Iku .ire we waiting on? 1 lerc. Jack,” he said to Cieorge, 
“grab that thing out ol there. ’’ George lifted the divining 
machine from the car. The s.dcsman had a flashlight now, 
C]uite new, tlirust into his hip p(x:kct, though he didn’t 
pul it on at once. lie looked art)und at the dark horizon of 
other Itills, visible even in the darkness for miles. ' Bv God, 
you Ix'tter find it first pop this time, d'hcre probabK aint a 
man in ten miles that can walk that wont be up here inside 
ol an hour, watehiniz us.” 

“Dont tell me that,” Lucas said. “Tell it to this ihrcc- 
lumdred-and-twentv-fivc-dollar talking bo.\ 1 done Ixuight 
that dont seem to know hou^ to say nothing but No.” 

“You aint bought this bo.x vet, big bov,’’ tbc salesman 
said. “Yt>u sav one of the places is in them trees there. 
All right. \A^hcre?” 

Lucas. carr\'ing the shovel, entered the orchard. I he 
others followed. The salesman watched Lucas pause, stjuint- 
ing at the trees and skv to orient himself, moving on again. 
At last he stopped. “Wo can start here,” he said. The 
salesman snapped on the flashlight, cupping the beam with 
his hand onto the box in George’s hands. 

“All right. Jack.” he said. “Get going.” 

“I better tote it,” Lucas said. 
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No, the salesman said. You re t(X> old. I dont know 
yet that you can even keep up with us.” 

“I did last night,” Lucas said. 

This aint last night/’ the salesman said. “Get on. 
Jack! lie said sharply. T hey mo\ ed on, George in the 
middle, carrying the machine, while all three of them 
watched the small cryptic dials in the flashlight s con- 
tracted beam as they worked back and forth across the 
orchard in parallel tra\'erses, all three watching when the 
needles jerked into life and g\Tated and spun for a mo- 
ment, then stopped, tjuivering. Then Lucas held the box 
and watched George spading into the light’s concentrated 
pool and saw the rusted can come up at last and the bright 
cascade of silver dollars glint and rush about the salesman’s 
hands and heard the salesman's voice: “W'cll, by God. WYdl, 
by CJ(k 1.” Lucas squatted also. I le and the salesman squatted 
opposite one another across the pit. 

“WV'II, I done found this much of it, anyhow,” Lucas 
said. The salesman, one hand spread upon the scatteretl 
coins, made a slashing blow with the other as if Lucas had 
reached for the money. Squatting, he laughed liarshlv and 
steadily at Lucas. 

'Toti found? T his machine dont belono to you, old 

i» O / 

man. 

“I bought it from you,” Lucas said. 

“With what?” 

“A mule,” Lucas said. The other laughed at him across 
the pit, harsh and steady. “I give you a billv sale for it,” 
Lucas said. 

“Which never was worth a damn,” the salesman said. 
“It's in my car yonder. Go and get it whenever you want 
to. It was so worthless I never even bothered to tear it up.” 
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Me scrabbled the coins back into the can. The flashlight 
lay on tlie ground where he had dropped it, flung it, still 
burning. I le rose ([uickly out of the light until only his 
lower legs showed, in the new creased cotton trousers, the 
low black shoes which had not been polished again but 
merely washed. "All right,’* he said. “This aint hardly any 
of it. S'ou said it was divided, buried in two separate places, 
WHiere's the other one?*’ 

“y\sk your finding machine.” Lucas said. *‘Ainl it sup- 
posetl to know? /\int that why you want three hundred 
dollars for it?” 1 hev faced one another in the darkness, two 
shadows, faceless. Lucas moved. “Then 1 reckon we can go 
home.” he said. “George Whlkins.” 

“Sir.” George said. 

“Wait.” the salesman said. Lucas paused. They faced 
one another again, invisible. “ 1 here wasn t over a hundred 
here.” the salesman said. “Most of it is in the other place. 
I’ll giNe you ten percent.” 

“It was my letter,” Lucas said. “1 hat aint enough.” 

“Twenty,” the salesman said. “And that’s all.’ 

“1 want half,” Lucas said. 

“Half?” 

“And that mule paper back, and another paper saying 
titat that machine is mine.” 

“1 la ha,” the salesman said. "And ha ha ha. You say 
that letter said in the orchard. The orchard aint very big. 
And most t>f the night left, not to mention tomor ” 

“I said it said some of it was in the orchard,” Lucas said. 

I hev faced one another in the darkness. 

"Tomorrow,” the salesman saicl. 

“Now,” Lucas said. 

‘Tomorrow.” 
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Nou% Lucas said. The iuvisihle face stared at liis own 
invisible face. Both lie and f»eorge seemed to feel the 
windless summer air moving to the white man’s trembling. 

Jack, the salesman said, how much ditl \'ou sav them 
other fellows found?” But I ucas answered Indore 
could speak. 

‘Twenty-two thousand dollars.” 

“Hit mought er been more than twenty-two thousand,” 
George said. “I lit was a big ” 

“All right,” the salesman said. ‘TI! gi\c you a bill of 
sale for it as soon as we finish.” 

“I want it now,” Lucas said. I hev returned to the car. 
Lucas held the flashlight. They watclied the salesman rip 
open his patent brief case and jerk out of it and fling to- 
ward Lucas the bill of sale for the mule. T hen they ^^•atched 
his jerking Iiand fill in the long printed form with its 
carbon duplicates and sign it and rip out one of the 
duplicates. 

"You get possession tomorro\v morning,” he said. “It 
belongs to me until then.” I le sprang out of the car. 
Come on* 

”/Vnd half it finds is mine,” Lucas said. 


“How in hell is it going to be any half or any nothing, 
wi th you standing there running your mouth?” the sales- 
man said. ‘‘Come on.” But Lucas didn’t move. 

“What about them fifty dollars we done already found 
then?” he said. “Dont I get half of them?” This time the 
salesman merely stood laughing at him, harsh and steady 
and without mirth. Then he was gone. Fie hadn’t e\'en 
closed the brief case. He snatched the machine from George 
and the flashlight from Lucas and ran back toward the 
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orchard, the liglit jerking and leaping as he ran. ‘‘George 
W’ilkins, ' Lucas said. 

“Sir. ” George said. 

"rake that mule back where you got it. Then go tel) 
Roth Edmonds he can rjuit worrying folks about it.‘’ 


I Ic mounted the gnawed steps beside which the bright 
mare sto<Kl under the wide saddle, and entered the long 
room with its ranked sheKes of tinned hxxl, the hooks 
from which hung collars and traces and hames and plow- 
lines, its smell of molasses and cheese and leather and kero- 
sene. Edmonds swivelled the chair around from the desk. 
"W'here've you been?" he said. "I sent word to you two 

days aeo I wanted to see you. W^hy didn’t you come?" 

^ ^ ^ - 

"I was in bed. I reckon." Lucas said. "I been up all night 

lon<» for the last three nights. 1 cant stand it any more like 

^ ~ -11 
w'hen I was a young man. You wont neither when you 

are my age." 

"And I’ve got Ix^ticr sense at half your age than to try 
it. And maybe when you get twice mine, you’ll hayc t(X>. 
But that’s not what I wanted. I want to know' alxjut 
that damn Saint Louis drummer. Dan says he’s still here. 
What’s he doing?” 

"I lunting buried money," Lucas said. 

For a moment Edmonds didn’t speak. Tlicn he said, 
‘AVhat? Hunting what? What did you say?” 

"I lunting buried money,” Lucas said. He let himself 
go easily back against the edge of the counter. He took 
from his vest pcxrkct a small tin of snuff and uncapped it 
and filled the cap carefully and exactly with snuff and 
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drew liis lower lip outward between tliumb and finder and 
tilted the snulT into it and capped the tin and put it hack in 
Iiis vest pocket. "Llsing inv finding box. He rents it from 
me by tlie night. That's w hv I've l>een ha\ ing to stav up all 
night, to see I got the box back. But last night he never 
turned up, so I got a good night’s sleep for a change. So 
I reckon he’s done gone back wherexer it \\as he come 
from." 

Edmonds sat in the swivel chair anti stared at Lucas. 
‘Rents it from your I he same machine you stole my — that 
vou — the same machine ” 

"For twenty-five dollars a night.” Lucas said. ‘‘'Lhal’s 
what lie charged me to use it one night. So I reckon that’s 
the regular rent on them. He sells them; lie ought to 
know. Leastways, that s what I charges.” Edmonds put 
his hands on the chair arms, hut he didn’t move yet. lie 
sat perfectly still, leaning forward a little, staring at the 
negro leaning against the counter, in Avhom only the slight 
shrinkage of the jaw'S rc\ealcd the old man, in threadbare 
mohair trousers such as Orover Cleveland or President Taft 


might Iiave worn in the summertime, a white stiff lxisomcd 
collarless shirt beneath a pique vest yellow with age and 
looped across by a hca\ y gold watchchain, and the sixty- 
dollar handmade beaver hat which Edmonds’ grandfather 
had giv'en him fifty years ago abo\'c the face which was 
not sober and not grave but wore no expression at all. "Be- 
cause he was looking in the wrong place,” he said. “He 
was hunting up there on that hill. That money is buried 
dow'n yonder by the creek somew’here. Them tw'o w'hite 
men that slipped in here that night four years ago and 
got clean away w’ith twenty-tw'o thousand dollars — ” Now 
Edmonds got himself out of the chair and onto his feet. 
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I le drew a long deep breath and began to walk steadily to- 
ward Lucas, “And now we done got shut of him, me and 
George Wilkins — ” Walking steadily toward him. Ed- 
monrls expelled his breath. He had believed it would be 
a shout but it was not much more than a whisper. 

“Get out of here,” he said. “Go home. And dont come 
back. Dont ever come back. WMicn you need supplies, send 
Aunt Molly after them.” 



Chapter ‘Three 


When Edmonds glanced up from the ledger and s;nv 
the old woman coming up the road, he did not recognise 
her. He returned to tlie ledger and it was not until he 
heard her toiling up t!ie steps and saw her enter the com- 
missary itself, that he knew wlio it was. Because for some- 
thing like four or fixe years now he had never seen her 
outside her own gate. I le would pass the liouse on his marc 
while riding his crops and see her sitting on the gallery, 
her shrunken face collapsed about the reed stem of a clay 
pipe, or moving about the washing-pot and clothes-line in 
the back yard, moving slowly and painfully, as the x orx- old 
move, appearing to be n)uch older ex'en to Edmonds, xvhen 
he thought about it at all, than Edmonds certainly knexx* 
her to be. And regularly once a month he would get down 
and tic the mare to the fence and enter the house xx'ith a 
tin of tobiicco and a small sack of the soft cheap candy 
xvhich she loved, and visit xvith her for a half hour. He 
called it a libation to his luck, as the centurion spilled 
first a little of the xvine he drank, though actually it xvas to 
his ancestors and to the conscience which he xx'ould hax'c 
probably afFiimed be did not possess, in the form, the per- 
son, of the negro woman xvho had been the only mother 
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he ever knew, who had not only delivered him on that 
night of rain and fkxxj when her husband had very nearly 
lost his life fetcluno the doctor who arrived too late, but 
moved into the verv house, bringing her own child, the 
white child and the black one sleeping in the same room 
with her so she could suckle them both until he was 
weaned, and never <mt of the house ver^' long at a time 
until he went ofT to scliool at twelve — a small woman, al- 
most tinv, who in the succeeding forty years seemed to 
have' orown e\ en smaller, in the same clean white headcloth 
and aprons which he first rcmemhcTcd, whom he knew to 
he actuallv ^'ounoer than Lucas but wlio looked much 
older, incTcdihly old, who durinj’ the last few years had 
begun to call bim by bis father’s name, or even by the 
title which the older negroc’s referred to bis grandlatbcr. 

"Go(k 1 Lord," be said. “WMiat arc you doing away over 
licrer WMtv didn’t you send Lucas^ I Ic ought to know bet- 
ter than to let you ” 

“! le’s in bed asleep now,” she said. She was panting a 
little from the walk. “That’s bow I bad a chance to come. 

1 dont want nothing. I comc' to talk to you. She turned a 
little toward the window. T hen he saw the myriad-wrin- 
kled face. 

“Wdiy. what is itr" he said. He rose from the swivel 
chair and drew the other one, a straight chair with wire- 
hraced legs, out from behind the desk. Here, he said. 
But she onlv looked from him to the chair with the same 
blind look until ho texT her hv the arm which, beneath 
the two or three layers of clothing lx*ncath the faded, per- 
fectly clean dress, felt no larger than the reed stem of the 
pipe she smoked. 1 le led her to the chair and lowered her 
into it, the voluminous layer on layer of her skirts and 
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underskirts spreading. Immediately she bowed her head 
and turned it aside and raised one gnarled liand, like a tiny 
clump of dried and blackened rcK)ts. Ix-fore licr eyes. 

“The light hurts them/' she said. He helped her up and 
turned tlie chair until its back was toward tlie wintiow. 
This time she found it herself and sat dowm. Edmonds re- 
turned to the swivel chair. 

“AH right/’ he said. “WTat is it?” 

“I want to leave Lucas,” she said. “I want one of them 
. . . one of them . . Edmonds sat perfectly motionless, 
staring at the face wliich now’ lie could not distinctly s<.*c. 


"You what?” he said. “A divorce? After forty-fi\e years, 
at your age? W^hat will you do? How' will you get along 
without somebody ” 

“I can work. I will ” 

“Damn tliat,” Edmonds said. “You know' I didn’t mean 
that. Even if father hadn't fixed it in his w'ill to take care 
of you for the rest of your life. I mean what w’ill you do? 
Leave tlie house that belongs to you and Lucas and go 
live W'ith Nat and George?” 

“1 hat will be just as bad,” she said. “I got to go clean 
away. Because he’s crazy. Ever since he got that machine, 
he’s done went crazy. Llim and — and . . /' Even though 
he had just spoken it, he realised that she couldn’t even 
think of George’s name. She spoke again, immobile, look- 
ing at nothing as far as he could tell, Iicr hands like tw'o 
cramped ink-splashes on the lap of the immaculate apron: 
— stays out all night long every night with it, hunting that 
buried money. He dont even take care of his ow'n stock 
right no more. I feeds the marc and the hogs and milks, tries 
to. But that's all right. I can do that. I’m glad to do that 
when he is sick in the body. But he’s sick in the mind now. 
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Bad sick. Me dont even get up to go to church on Sunday 
no more. Mcc! had sick, marster. lie’s doing a thing the 
I_ord aint meant lor folks to do. And I m afraid. 

"Afraid of whatr" Edmonds said. “Lucas is strong as a 
horse. lie’s a better man than I am, right now. He’s all 
laid-by now, with nothing to do until his crop makes. It 
wont hurt liim to stay up all night walking up and down 
that creek with George for a while. He’ll have to quit next 
month to pick his cotton. ” 

“It aint that I’m afraid of.’* 


1 lien what?” he said. What is it? 


“I'm afraid he’s going to find it.’’ 

A<Min Edmonds sat in his chair, looking at her. Afraid 
he’s "going to find itr" Still she looked at nothing that he 
could sec, motionless, tiny, like a doll, an ornament. 

“Because G(xl say, ‘What’s rendered to My earth, it 
belong to Me unto I resurrect it. And let him or her touch 
it, and beware.’ And I m afraid. I got to go. I got to be 


free of bim.’’ 

“There aint any buried money in this country, Ed- 
monds said. “Hasn’t he been poking around in the bottom 
ever since last spring, hunting for it? And that machine 
aint going to find it either. I tried my best to keep him from 
buying it. I did cver)’thing I knew except have that damn 
agent arrested for trespass. I wish now I had done that. 
If 1 had just forscen — But that wouldn’t have done any 
giKKl. Lucas would just liave met him down the road some- 
where and bought it. But he aint going to find any more 
buried money with it than he found walking up and down 
the creek, making George Wilkins dig where he thought 
it ought to be. Even he’ll believe that soon. He 11 quit. 
Then he’ll be all right.” 
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**No,” she said. "Lucas is an old man. He dont l<x^k it, 
but he’s sixty seven years old. And when a man that old 
takes up money-huntina. it*s like wlien he takes up gam- 
bling or whisky or women. I le aint gt)ing to have time to 
quit. And then he’s gonter he lost, lost. . . .” She ceased. 
She did not move on the hard chair, not even the depth- 
less splotches of her knotted hands against the aprons 
blanched spread. Dmini, damn, da}HJi, Edmonds thought. 

"I could tell you Iiow to cure him in two days," he said. 
"If you were twenty years younger. But you couldn’t do 
it now/* 

‘Tell me. I can do it." 

"No,” he said. "You arc too old now.” 

‘Tell me. I can do it.” 

"Wait till he comes in with that thing tomorrow morn- 
ing, then take it yourself and go down to the creek and 
hunt buried money. Do it the ne.xt morning, and the one 
after that. Let him find out that’s what you are doing — 
using his machine while he is asleep, all the time he is 
asleep and cant watch it, cant hunt himself. Let him come 
in and find there’s no breakfast ready for him, wake up and 
find there's no supper ready because you’re still down in the 
creek bottom, hunting buried money with his machine. 
That’ll cure him. But you’re too old. You couldn’t stand 
it. You go back home and when Lucas wakes up, you and 
he — No, that’s too far for you to walk twice in one day. 
Tell him I said to wait there for me. I ll come after supper 
and talk to him.” 

‘Talking wont change him. I couldn’t. And you cant. 
All I can do is to go clean away from him.” 

"Maybe it cant,” Edmonds said. "But I can damn sure 
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try it. And he will damn sure listen. I’ll be there after 
supper. You tell him to wait.” 

She rose then. He watched her toil back down the road 
toward home, tinv, almost like a doll. It was not just 
concern, and, if lie had told himself the truth, not con- 
cern for her at all. Me was raging — an abrupt Ixiiling- 
over of an accumulation of floutings and outrages covering 
not onlv his span but his father's lifetime too, back into 
the lime of his grandfather McCaslin Edmonds. Lucas was 
not only the oldest person living on the place, older even 
than Edmonds’ father would have lx.'en, there was that 
cjunrter strain not only of white blood and not even Ed- 
monds blood, but of old Carothers McCaslin liimsclf, from 
whotn Lucas was descended not only bv a male line but in 


only two generations, while Edmonds was descended by a 
female line and live generations back; even as a child the 
hov remarked how' Lucas always relcrrcd to his father as 
Mr Edmonds, never as Mister Zack, as the other negroes 
did, and how with a cold and dclilK’rate calculation he 
evaded having to address the white man by any name what- 
ever when speaking to him. 

Yet it was not that Lucas made capital of his white or 
e\cn his McC.islin IiKhkI, but the contrary. It was as if 
he were not onlv impcr\*ious to that blood, he was indif- 
ferent to it. He didn’t even need to strive with it. Lie didn’t 
even have to bother to defy it. He resisted it simply by 
being the composite of the tu’o races which made him, sim- 
ply l>y possessing it. Instead of being at once the battle- 
ground and victim of the tw'O strains, he was a vessel, dur- 
able, anccstrvless, nonconductive, in \vhich the toxin and 
its anti stalemated one another, scetboless, unrumored in 
the outside air. There had been three of them once: James, 
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then a sister named Fonsiba. then Lucas, children of Aunt 
Tomey’s Turl, old Carotiicrs McCaslins son. and Tennie 
Beauchamp, whom Edmonds* great-uncle Amodcus iMc- 
Caslin won Irom a neighbor in a poker game in 1^59. 
^onsiba married and went to Arkansas to lixe and ne\er 
returned, tliougli Lucas continued to hear from lier until 
her death. But James, the eldest, ran away before he be- 
came of age and didn’t stop until be had crossed the Ohio 
River and they never heard from or of him aenin at all — • 
tliat is. tluit his wliite kindred ever knew. It was as though 
he had not only his sister was later to do) put running 
water between himself and the lan<l of his errandmothcr’s 
betrayal and his lather’s nameless birth, but he liad inter- 
posed latitude and geography tcx). sliaking from his feet 
fore\er the ^’erv dust of the land where his white ancestor 
could acknowledge or repudiate him from one day to an- 
other. according to his whim, but where he dared not c\'en 
repudiate the wliite ancestor save when it met the white 
man’s humor of the moment. 

But Lucas remained. He didn't liavc to stay. Of the 
three children, he not only had no material sliackles (nor, 
as Carothers Edmonds began to comprehend later, moral 
ones either) holding him to the place, he alone was 
equipped beforehand with financial independence to have 
departed forever at any time after liis twenty-first birthday. 
It was known father to son to son among tlie Edmonds 
until it came to Carothers in bis turn, how when in the 
early fifties old Carothers McCaslin’s twin sons, Amodeus 
and Theophilus, first put into operation their scheme for 
the manumission of their father’s slaves, there was made 
an especial provision Chence a formal acknowledgment^ 
even though only by inference and only from his white 
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half-brothers) for their father's negro son. It was a sum 
of money, with the accumulated interest, to become the 
nearo son’s on his verbal demand but wltich Tomey’s Turl, 

O * 

who elected to remain even after his constitutional liber- 
ation, never availed himself of. And he died, and old Garo 
thers McCasIin was dead more than fifty years then, and 
AmtKleus and Tlicophilus were dead too, at seventy and 
better, in the same year as they had been born in the same 
year, and McCaslin Edmonds now had the land, the plan- 
tation, in fee and title both, relinquished to him hv Isaac 
McCaslin, Thcophilus’ son, for \vhat reason, what con- 
sideration other than tlic pension which McCaslin and his 
son TLachaiy' and his son Carothers still paid to Isaac in his 
little jcrr\'-huilt bungalow in JcfFcrson, no man certainly 
knew. But relinquished it certainly was, somclviw and 
somewhere back in that dark time in Mississippi when a 
man bad to lx? bard and ruthless to get a patrimony to leave 
behind liimself and strong and bard to keep it until he 
could Ix'qucath it; — relinquished, repudiated even, by its 
true heir (Isaac, 'Linde Ike’, childless, a widower now. liv- 
ing in bis dead wife's bouse the title to which be likewise 
declined to assume, born into bis father’s old age and him- 
self born old and became steadily younger and younger 
until, past seventy himself and at least that many years 
nearer eighty than be ever admitted any more, be bad 
acquired something of a young boy’s high and selfless inno* 
cence) who had retained of the patrimony, and by his own 
request, only the trusteeship of the legacy which bis negro 
uncle still could not quite seem to comprehend was bis 
for the asking. 

He never asked for it. He died. Then bis first son, 
James, fled, quitted the cabin he had been born in, the 
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plantation, Mississippi itself, by night anti witli nothing 
save the clothes he walked in. When Isaac McCaslin heard 
about it in town he drew a third of the money, the legacy, 
with its accumulated interest, in cash and departed i\Uo 
and was gone a week and returned and put the money hack 
into the bank. Then the daughter, Fonsiba, married and 
moved to Arkansas. This time Isaac went with them and 
transferred a third of the legacy to a local /\rkansas bank 
and arranged for Fonsiba to draw tliree dollars of it each 
week, no more and no less, and returned home. Then one 


morning Isaac was at home, looking at a newspaper, not 
reading it, looking at it, when he realised what it was and 
why. It was the date, /t’s sotnehody’s hirtliday, he tliouaht. 
He said aloud, “It s Lucases. I le's twenty-one today,*’ as his 


wife entered. She was a young woman then; they had been 
married only a few years but he had already come to know 
the expression which her face wore, looking at it always 
as he did now: peacefully and with pity for her and regret 
too, for her, for both of them, knowing the tense bitter 
indomitable voice as well as he did the expression: 

Lucas Beauchamp is in the kitchen. He wants to see 


you. Maybe your cousin has sent you word he has decided 


to stop even that fifty dollars a month he swapped you for 
your fathers farm." But it was all right. It didn’t matter. 
He could ask her forgiveness as loudly thus as if he had 
shouted, express his pity and grief; husband and wife did 


not need to speak words to one another, not just from the 
old habit of living together but Ix’cause in that one long- 
ago instant at least out of the long and shabby stretch of 
their human lives, even though they knew at the time it 
wouldn t and couldn't last, they had touched and become 
as God when they voluntarily and in advance forgave one 
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another for all that each knew the other could »ever he. 
Then Lucas was in the room, standing just inside the door, 
his hat in one hand against his leg — the face the color cf 
a used saddle, the features Syriac, not in a racial ser»se 
but as the heir to ten centuries of desert horsemen. It was 
not at all the face of their grandfather, Carothers McGas- 
lin. It was the face of the generation which had just pre- 
ceded them: the comjwsite tintype face of ten thousand 
undefeated Confederate soldiers almost indislinguishahly 
caricatured, composed, cold, colder than his, more ruthless 
than his, with more bottom than he had. 

"Many happy returns! ' Isaac said. “I godfrey, I was just 
alx>ut ” 

Lucas said. “The rest of that money. I wants it." 

"Money?" Isaac said. “Money?” 

“ riuit Old Marstcr left for pappy- If it*s still oum. If 
you’re going to giN'c it to us." 

“It’s not mine to give or withhold either. It was your 
father's. All any of you had to do was to ask for it. I tried 
to find Jim after he ” 

“I m asking now," Lucas said. 

“All of it? I lalf ol it is Jim's." 

“I can keep it for him same as you been doing." 

"Yes," Isaac said. “You're going too," he said. “You’re 
lca\ ing too. " 

“I aint decided yet," Lucas said. “I might. I’m a man 
now. 1 can do what I want. I want to know I can go when 
I decide to." 

"You could have done that at any time. Even if grandpa 
hadn't left money for Tomey’s Turl. All you, any of you, 
would have had to do would be to come to me. . . His 
voice died. He thought. Fifty dollars a month. He knows 
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that s all. That 1 reneged, cried calf-rope, sold niy hirth- 
right, betrayed nty blood, for udiat he too calls not peace 
but obliteration, and a little food. “It’s in the bank/' he 
said. “Wc’Il go and gel it.” 

Only Zacluirv Edmonds and, in his time, liis son Caro- 
thers knew that part of it. But what followed most of the 
town of Jefferson knew, so that the anecdote not only took 
its place in the Edmonds family annals, but in the minor 
annals of the town too; — how the white and ilie ne^ro 
cousins went side by side to the bank that morning and 
Liieas said, “W'ait. It's a heap of money.” 


“It s too much,” the white man said. ‘‘Too much to keep 
hidden under a break in a hearth. Let me keep it for you. 
Let me keep it.” 

Lucas said. “W’ill the bank keep it for a black 


man same as lor a white?” 


‘Tes,” the while man said. ‘‘I will ask them to.” 


”1 low can I get it hack?” Lucas said. The u'hitc man 
e.xplained about tlic clieck. “All right,” Lucas said. Thev 
stood side by sitle at the window while the white man had 


tlie account translerred and the new' pass-book filled out; 
again Lucas Siiid "W'ait” and then they stood side by side 
at the ink-splashed wcKxlcn shelf w'hile Lucas wrote out 
the check, wriiino it steadily under the white man*s direc- 
tion in the cramped though quite legible hand w'hich the 
white man s mother had tauglit him and his brother and 
sister too. Then they sto<xl again at the grille while the 
teller cashed the check and Lucas, still blocking the single 
window, counted the money tediously and deliberately 
through twice and pushed it back to the teller beyond the 
grille. “Now you can put it back,” he said. “And gimme my 
paper.” 
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But he didn’t leave. Within the year he married, not a 
country woman, a farm woman, hut a town woman, and 
McCaslin Edmonds built a house for them and allotted 
Lucas a specific acre'agc to be farmed as he saw fit as long 
as he lived or remained on the place. Then McCaslin 
Edmonds died and liis son married and on that spring night 
ol flood and isolation the boy Carothers was born. Still in 
inlancy, he had already accepted the black man as an 
adjunct to the woman who was the only mother he would 
rcmemlK’r, as simply as he accepted his black foster-brother, 
as simply as he accepted his father as an adjunct to his 
e.xistcnce. Even before he was out of infancy, the two 
houses had become interchangeable: himself and his fostcr- 
Ijrother sleeping on the same pallet in the white man’s 
iiouse or in the siimc bed in the negro’s and eating of the 
same food at the same table in either, actually preferring 
the negro house, the hearth on which even in summer a 
little fire always burned, centering the life in it, to his own. 
It did not even need to come to him as a part of his fam- 
ily’s chronicle that his white father and his foster-brother’s 
black one had done the same; it never even occurred to him 
that they in their turn and simultaneously had not had the 
first of remembering projected upon a single woman whose 
skin was likewise dark. One day he knew, without won- 
dering or remembering when or how he had learned that 
either, that the black woman was not his mother, and did 
not regret it; he knew that his own mother was dead and 
did not grieve. There was still the black woman, constant, 
steadfast, and the black man of whom he saw as much and 
even more than of his own father, and the negro’s house, 
the strong warm negro smell, the night-time hearth and the 
fiio even in summer on it, which he still preferred to his 
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own. And besides, he was no longer an infant. 1 le and his 
foster-brother rode tlie plantation horses and mules, they 
Iiad a pack of small hounds to hunt with and promi'^o of 
a gun in another year or so; they were sufTicient, complete, 
wanting, as all children do, not to be understood, leaping 
in mutual embatilemcnt before any threat to privacy, but 
only to love, to question and examine unchallenged, and 
to be let alone. 

1 hen one day the old curse of his fathers, the old 
haughty ancestral pride based not on any value hut on 
an accident ol geography, stemmed not from courage and 
honor but from w rong and shame, descended to him. I Ic 
did not recognise it then. I le and his foster-brother, I lenry, 
w’ere seven years old. The\- had finished supper at I lenry’s 
house and Molly was just sending them to bed in the room 
across the hall where they slept u'hen there, when sud- 
denly he said, '‘I’m home.’’ 

“Les stay here,’’ I lenr\' said. “I thought we was going to 
get up when p^^ppy did and go hunting.” 

"You can,” he said. I Ic was already moving tow'ard the 
door. ‘‘I’m going home.” 

"All right,” Henry said, following him. And he remem- 
bered how' they \valked that half mile to his house in the 
first summer dark, himself w'alking just fast enough that 
the negro boy never quite came up beside him, entering the 
house in single file and up the stairs and into the room 
with the bed and the pallet on the floor which they slept 
on w hen they passed the night here, and how' he undressed 
just slow' enough for Henry to beat him to the pallet and 
lie douTi. Then he w'ent to the bed and lay down on it, 
rigid, staring up at the dark ceiling even after he heard 
Henry raise onto one elbow, looking toward the bed w'ith 
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slow and equable astonishment. “Arc you going to sleep up 
there?’’ J lenry said. “Well, all right, 1 his here pallet sleeps 
all right to me, but I reckon I just as lief to if you wants to/’ 
and rose and approached the hed and stood over the white 
boy, wailing for him to move over and make room until the 
bov said, harsh and violent though not loud: 

“No!” 

I Icnrv didn’t move. “You mean you dont want me to 
sleep in tlie Ix’d?" Nor did the boy move. lie didn’t an- 
swer, rigid on his back, staring upward. “All right.” Henry 
said tjuietly and went back to the pallet and lay down 
again. The boy heard him, listened to him; he couldn’t 
help it, lying clenched and rigid and open-eyed, hearing 
the slow ccjuable voice: “I reckon on a hot night like to- 
night we will sleep ctxder if we ” 

“Shut up!” the bov said. “I low’m I or you ncitl^er going 
to sleep if vou keep on talking? ” 1 lenry hushed then. But 
the bov didn’t sleep, long after I lenr)’’s quiet and un- 
troubled breathing had begun, lying in a rigid fur\f of the 
grid lie could not explain, the shame he would not admit. 
1 hen he slept and it seemed to him he was still awake, 
waked and did not know he had slept until he saw in the 
gray of dawn the empty pallet on the floor. T hey did not 
hunt that morning. They never slept in the same room 
again and never again ate at the same table because he 
admitted to himself it was shame now and he did not go 
to 1 lenry s house and for a month he only saw Henry at 
a distance, with Lucas in the field, walking beside his 
father and holding the reins of the team while Lucas 
plowed. I hen one day he knew it was grief and was ready 
to admit it was shame also, wanted to admit it only it was 
too late then, forever and forever too late. He went to 
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Molly s house. It was already late afternoon; Flenry and 
Lucas would be coming up from the field at anv time now. 
Molly was there, looking at him from the kitchen d<x)r as 
he crossed the yard. 1 here was nothing in her face; he said 
it the best he could lor that moment, because later he 
would be able to say it all right, say it once and forever so 
that it would be gone foreyer, facing her before he entered 
her house yet, stopping, his feet slightly apart, trembling 
a little, lordly, peremptory: “I’m going to eat supper with 
you all tonight.” 

It was all right. There was nothing in her face. I le could 
say it almost any time now, when the time came. “Course 
you is,” she said. “I’ll cook you a chicken.” 

7 hen it was as if it had never happened at all. I lenry 
came almost at once; he must ha\’e seen him from the field, 
and he and Henr\' killed and dressed the chicken. 1 hen 
Lucas came and he went to the bam with Llenrv and 
Lucas while Heni^' milked. Then they were busy in the 
yard in the dusk, smelling the cooking chicken, until Molly 
called I lenry and then a little later himself, the voice as it 
had always been, peaceful and steadfast: “Come and cat 
your supper.” 

But it was too late. The table was set in the kitclien 
where it always was and Molly stood at the stove drawing 
the biscuit out as sbe always stood, but Lucas was not 
there and there was just one chair, one plate, his glass of 
milk beside it, the platter heaped with untouched chicken, 
and even as he sprang back, gasping, for an instant blind 
as the room rushed and swam, Henry was turning toward 
the door to go out of it. 

“Arc you ashamed to eat when I eat?” he cried. 

Henr^' paused, turning his head a little to speak in the 
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voice slow and without heat: “I aint shamed of nobody,” 
he said peacefully. “Not even me.” 

So he entered his heritage. 1 Ic ate its hitter fruit. He 
listened as Lucas referred to his father as Mr Edmonds, 
never as Mister Zack; he watched him avoid having to 
address the white man directlv by anv name at all with a 
calculation so coldly and constantly alert, a finesse so de- 
liberate and unflagging, that for a time he could not tell 
if even his father knew that the negro was refusing to call 
him mist'^r. At last he spoke to his father about it. The 
other listened gravely, with something in his face which 
the lx)v could not read and which at the moment he paid 
little attention to since he was still young then, still a child; 
he had not yet divined that there was something between 

4 

his father and Lucas, something more than dillerencc in 
race could account for since it did not exist lx.'twecn Lucas 
and any other white man, something more than the white 
bl(KKl, even the McCaslin blotxl, could account for since 
it was not there Ix'tween his uncle Isaac McCaslin and 
Lucas. "You think iliat because Lucas is older than I am, 
old enough even to remember Llncle Buck and Llnclc 
Buddy a little, and is a descendant of the people who lived 
on tliis place where we Edmonds arc usurpers, yesterdays 
muslirtxims, is not reason enougli for him not to want to 
say mister to me?” his father said. “We grew up together, 
wo ate and slept together and hunted and fished together, 
like you and I icnr\'. Wc did it until wc were grown men. 
Except that I always beat him shooting except one time. 
And as it turned out, 1 even beat him then. You think 
that’s not reason cnouglt?” 

“W^e’rc not usurpers,” the boy said, cried almost. “Our 
grandmother McCaslin was as much kin to old Carotlicrs 
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as Uncle Buck and Buddy. Uncle Isaac himself ga\c — 
Uncle Isaac himsclt says . . He ceased. His father 
watched him. ‘No, sir," he said harshly. “ 1 hat’s not 
enough.” 

“Ah,” his father said. Then the boy could read what 
was in his face. He had seen it bclore, as all children had 
— that moment when, enveloped and surrounded still hv 
the wannth and confidence, he discovers that the reser\e 
which he had thought to have passed had merely re- 
treated and set up a new barrier, still impregnable; — that 
instant when the child realises with both <»rief and outrage 
that the parent antedates it, has experienced things, shames 
and triumphs both, in w'hich it can have no part. “I’ll make 
a trade with you. You let me and Lucas settle how he is to 
treat me, and I’ll let you and him settle how he is to treat 


fp 


you. 

Then, in adolescence, he knew what he had seen in his 
father’s face that morning, what shadow, w'hat stain, what 
mark — something which had happened bctu'cen Lucas and 
his father, which nobody but they knew and would ever 
know' if the telling depended on them — something which 
had hapjxmcd because they w'ere themselves, men. not 
stemming from any difference of race nor because one blo<xl 
strain ran in them both. Then, in his late teens, almost a 
man, he even knew' w'hat it had been. It was a wantait, he 
thought. My father ajtd a ftigger, ox'er a wennan. Mv father 
and a nigger man over a nigger woman, l>ecause he simply 
declined even to realise that he had even refused to think 
a white woman. He didn’t even think Molly’s name. That 
didn’t matter. And hv God I ttcas heat him, he thought. 
Edmonds, he thought, harshly and viciou.sly. Edinonds. 
Even a nigger McCaslin is a better man, better than all of 
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115. Old Carothcrs got Jiis nigger bastards right in his hack 
yard and I xcould like to hax'e seen the Jntshand or ayzyhody 
else that said him tiay. — Ves, Lucas heat him, else Lucas 
u'ouldfi't he here. If father had heat Lucas, he coxddn’t have 
let Lucas stay here even to forgii'e him. It xcill OfiJy he 
Lucas who could have sUry ed because Lucas is impenaous 
to atiyhody, even to forgiving them, even to having to hartn 
them. 

Impcnioiis to time too. Zaclinr)’ Edmonds died, and in 
his turn he inherited the plantation the true heir to which, 
by male descent and certainly morally and, if the truth 
were known, probably legally too, was still alive, li\ ing on 
the doled pittance which his great-nephew now in his turn 
sent him each month. For twenty years now he had run 
it. tried to even with the changed times, as his father and 
grandfather and great-grandfather had done before him. 
Vet when he looked back over those twenty years, they 
seemed to him one long and unbroken course of outrageous 
trouble and conflict, not with the land or weather Cor even 
lately, with the federal government) but with the old negro 
who in his case did not even lx>ther to remember not to 
call him mister, who called him Mr Edmonds and Mister 
Carothers or Carothers or Roth or son or spoke to him in 
a group of younger negroes, lumping them all together, 
as “you boys.*' There were the years during which Lucas 
had continued to farm his acreage in the same clumsy old 
fashion which Carothers McCaslin himself had probably 
followed, declining advice, refusing to use improved im- 
plements, refusing to let a tractor so much as cross the land 
which his McCaslin forbears had given him without re- 
course for life, refusing even to allow the pilot who dusted 
the rest of the cotton with weevil poison, even fly h is laden 
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aerophinc through tlic air above it, yet drawing supplies 
from tlic comniisban' as il he farmed, and at an ouira<»eous 
and incredible profit, a thousand acres, having on the com- 
missary lx)oks an account dating tliirly years back which 
Edmonds knew he would never pay for the good and simple 
reason t!iat Lucas would not only outli\e the present EtI 
nionds as he had outlived the two preceding him, but 
would probably outlast the ver\' ledgers which heki the 
account. Then the still which Lucas had run almost in Ids. 


Edmonds, back vard lor at least tweniv years, according* 
to his daughter, until his own avarice exposed him. and 
the threc-hundrcd-dollar mule which he had stolen from 


not only his business partner and guarantor but actually 
from his ovv'n blood relation and swapped lor a machine 
for divining the hiding-place of buried money; and now 
this; l)reaking up after forty-five years the home of the 
woman who had been the only mother he, Edmonds, ever 
knew, who had raised him, fed liim from her own breast 


as she was actually doing her own child, who had sur- 
rounded him always with care for his physical body and for 
his spirit too, teaching him his manners, behavior — to be 
gentle with his inferiors, honorable with bis equals, gener- 
ous to the weak and considerate of tlie aged, courteous, 
truthful and brave to all — who had given him, the mother- 
less, without stint or expectation of reward that constant 
and abiding dev'otion and love which existed nowhere else 
in this world for him; — breaking up her home who had no 
other kin save an old brother in Jefferson whom she had not 


even seen in ten years, and the eighteen-year-old married 
daughter with whom she would doubtless refuse to live 


since the daughter’s husband likewise had lain himself 
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liable to the curse which she believed her own husband 
had incurred. 

InijX'rvious to time too. It seemed to Edmonds, sitting at 
his solitary supper wliich he couldn’t cat, that he could 
actually see Lucas standing there in the r(K>m before him — 
the face which at sixty-seven looked actually younger than 
l)is own at forty-three, showed less of the ravages of pas- 
sions and thouglit and satieties and frustrations than his 
own — the face which was not at all a replica even in cari- 
cature of his grandiathcr McCaslin s but which had heired 
and now reproduced with absolute and shocking fidelity the 
old ancestor’s entire generation and thouglit — tlie face 
which, as old Isaac McCaslin had seen it that morning 
Fortv-live years ago, was a composite of a whole generation 
of fierce and undefeated young Confederate soldiers, em- 
balmed and slightly mummified — and he thought with 
amazement and something ver)’ like horror: He's ntare like 
old Cfirothcrs thdn till the rest of ns put together, incUtdiitg 
old Carothers. He is l>oth heir nud prototype simidtmieously 
of all the geography mid climate and biology xehich sired 
old Carothers and all the rest of its and our kind, myriad, 
countless, faceless, ex'cn nameless noxe except himself udto 
fathered himself, intact and complete, contemptuous, as old 
Carothers must hax^e been, of all blood black xvhite yellow 
or red, including his oxim. 


i. 

It was full dark when he tied the mare to Lucas* fence 
and walked up the rock path neatly bordered with broken 
brick and upended IxJttles and such set into the earth, and 
mounted the steps and entered. Lucas was waiting, stand- 
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ing in (he door with his hat on, in silhouette against tlie 
hreli.^hr on the hearth. I hc old woman did not rise. She 
sat as in t!ic commissar\’ tliat aliernof^n, motionless, only 
bent a little forward, her tiny gnarled hands immobile 
again on the white apron, the shrunken and tragic mask 
touched here and there into iiighlight by the fire, and for 
the first time in his memory lie was seeing her in or alxiiit 
the house \\ ithout the clay pipe in her mouth. Lucas drew 
up a chair lor him. But Lucas did not sit down. I le went 
and sttKxl at tlie other side of tlic hearth, the firelight touch- 
ing him too — the broad sweep of the hand-made bea\er 
hat which Edmonds’ grandfather had given him fifty years 
ago. the faintly Syriac features, the heavy gold u'atch-chain 
I(K>ped across the unbuttoned vest. “Now' what’s all this?” 
Edmonds said. 

“She wants a voce,” Lucas said. “All right.” 

"All riglu?” Edmonds said. “All right?” 

“Yes. What’s it going to cost me?” 

I see, Edmonds said. If you got to pay out money 
for it, she cant have one. Well, this is one thing vou aint 
going to swangdangle anybody out of. You aint buying or 
selling a gold-finding machine either now, old man. She 
dont want any mule.” 

Slie can have it, Lucas said. I just want to know' how 
much it will cost me. W'hy cant you declare us voced like 
you done Oscar and that yellow slut he fetched out here 
from Memphis last summer? You not only declared them 
voced, you took her back to town yourself and bought her 
a railroad ticket back to Memphis.” 

“Because they were not married very hard,” Edmonds 
said. “y\nd sooner or later she was going to take a lick at 
h/m with that razor she carried. And if she had ever missed 
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or funiljlccl, Oscar would have torn her head ofF. He was 
just wailing for a chance to. 1 hat’s why I did it. But you 
aint Oscar. Idiis is dilFerent. Listen to me, Lucas. You are 


an older man than me; I admit that. You may liavc more 
money than I’ve got. wliich I think you have, anti you may 
liave luvue sense tlian I’ve got, as you think you have. But 


you cant do this. ’ 

"Doni tell me.” Lucas said. “Tell her. This aint my 


doinii. I’m satislied like this.’ 

‘ '^es. Sure. As lono as you can do like you want to — 
spend all the time you aint sleeping and eating making 
George Wilkins walk up and dtmn that creek bottom, tot- 
ing that damn — that damn — ” Then he stopped and started 
t)ver. holding his vtiiec not down only but back too. for 
a while yet at least: ‘Tve told you and told you there aint 
any iiioney buried around here. Tliai you arc just wasting 
your time. But that’s all right. You and George Wilkins 
ho\h eould walk around down there until you drop, for all 


of me. But Aunt Molly ” 

' I’m a man,’’ Lucas said. ‘‘I’m the man here. I’m the one 


to sav in mv house. like you and your paw and his paw 
were the ones to say in his. You aint got any complaints 
alx)ut tlie way I farm my land and make my crop, liave 


your 

"No complaints?” Edmonds said. "No complaints?” The 
other didn’t even pause. 

"Long as I do that, I’m the one to say about my private 
business, and your father would be the first to tell you 
so if he was here. Besides, I will have to quit hunting every 
night soon now. to get my cotton picked. 7 hen 1 11 just 
hunt Saturday and Sunday night.” Up to now he had Ix'cn 
speaking to the ceiling apparently. Now he looked at Ed- 
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monds. -But them two nigjus is mine. On them two nights 

1 dont larm nobcxiy s land, I dont eare w ho he is tltat 
claims to ow n it.” 

\\ cll, IZJmonds said. ” I wo niglits a week. You’Ii have 
to start that next week, I>ecause some of your cotton is 
ready.” I le turned to the old woman. “There, Aunt Molly." 
he said. I w o nights a week, and he’s hound, even Lucas, 
to come to his senses soon ” 

I tiont a.xes him to stop hunting hut two nights a week,” 
she said. She hadn t moved, speaking in a monotonous sing- 
song. looking at neither of tiieni. “I dont axes him to st<^ 
hunting for it at all. Because it's too late now. I le cant 
help himself now. And I gots to be free.” 

Edmonds looked up again at the impassive, the impene- 
trable face under the broad, old-fashioned hat. “Do you 
want her to go?” he said. “Is that it?” 

"Im going to be the man in this house.” Lucas said. It 
was not stubborn. It was c|uict: final. Mis stare w-as as 
steady as Edmonds was, and immeasurably colder. 

“Listen,” Edmonds said. “You're getting along. You aint 
got a lot more time here. You said something afxuit father 
a minute ago. All right. But when his time came and lie 
laid down to die. he laid dowm in peace. Because he never 
had ajiythifig Jesus, he had almost said it aloud. Damn 
damn damn he thought had anything about his xmfe in her 
old age to have to say God forgix'e me for doing that. Al- 
most aloud; he just caught it. “And you times coming to 

want to lay down in peace, and you dont know when.” 

“iVor does you.” 

Tliat s correct. But Im forty-three. You are sixty-seven.” 
They stared at one another. Still the face beneath the hat 
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was impassi\c, impenetrable. TTben Lucas moved. He 
turned and spat neatly into the fire. 

“All right,” he said quietly. "I want to lay down in peace 
too. I'll get shut of the machine. I’ll give it to George Whl- 
kins — " 'rhat was when the c>kl woman moved. When 
Edmonds looked around she was trying to rise from the 
chair, trying to thrust herself up with one hand, the other 
arm outstretched, not to ward Lucas off but t<)ward him, 
Edmonds. 

“No!” she cried. “Mister Zack! Cant you see"? Not that 
he would keep on using it just the .same as if he had kept 
it. but he would fetch <mto Nat, mv last one and least one, 
the curse of God that’s oonter destroy him or her that 
touches what's done been rendered back to Him? 1 wants 
him to keep it! Thai’s why 1 got to go. so he can keep it 
and not have to even think al>out giving it to George! Dont 

you see'?’’ 

Edmonds had risen t(M>, his chair crashing over back- 
ward. He \vas trembling, glaring at Lucas. “So you’ll try 
your tricks on me t(M>. On me,” he said in a shaking voice. 
"Ail right. You’re not going to get any divorce. And you’re 
going to get rid ol that machine. You bring that thing up 
to my house the first thing in the morning. You hear me?” 

He returned home, or to the stable. There was a moon 
now, blanched upon the open cotton almost ready for 
picking. The curse of GckI. He knew what she meant, what 
she had lx?cn fumbling toward. Granted the almost un- 
Ix'licvablc circumstance that there should be as mucb as a 
thousand dollars Iniricd and forgotten somewhere within 
Lucas’ radius, and granted the even more impossible cir- 
cumstance that Lucas should find it: what it might do to 
him, even to a man sixty-seven years old, who had, as Ed- 
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monels knew, three times that sum in a Jeflerson bank- 

even a thousand dollars on wiiich there was no sweat at 

least none of his own. And to C'.eorge, tlie dauohter's lius- 

band, who had not a dollar anyw here, w lio was not yet 

t\vent)-rt\e and wjth an cighteenwear old wife expecting 
a child next spring. 

1 here \^■as no one to take t!ic marc; he had told Dan not 
to wait. I le unsaddled himself and rubbed her down and 
opened the gate to the pasture lane and slipped the bridle 
and slapped licr moon-bright rump as she rushed suddenly 
away, cana^ring, cur\etting. lier three st<x.kings and the 
blaze glinting moonward for an instant as she turned “God 
damn it.“ he said. “I wish to hell either me or Lucas 
Deauehamp was a horse. Or a mule.” 

Lucas did not appear the next morning with the divinina 
machine. When Edmonds himself departed at nine oclock 
Ot was Sunday) be still had not appeared. Edmonds was 
oriving his car now; for a moment he thought of going to 
Lucas house, stopping there on his way. BuUt w'as Sunday; 
iL seemed to him that he liad been worrying and stewing 
over Lucas’ affairs for six days a week since last May and 
xer\' hkely he would resume stewing and frettino oyer them 


at sunup tomorrow, and since Lucas himself had slated that 
iK-gmnmg next week he wxmld dex'ote only Saturda\^ and 
Sundays to the machine, possibly until that time he would 
consider himself under his own dispensation to refrain from 
It on those two days. So he \ycnt on. Me u-as gone all that 
clay— to church five miles away, tlicn to Sunday dinner 
with some friends three miles further on. wlicre he spent 
the afternoon looking at other men’s cotton and adding his 
\oice to the curses at governmental interference with the 
raising and marketing of it. So it was after dark when he 
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reached liis own gate again and remembered Lucas and 
Mollv and the divining machine once more. Lucas would 
not have left it at the empty house in his absence, so he 
turned and drove on to Lucas’ cabin. It was dark; when he 
shouted there was no answer. So he drove on tiic quarter- 
mile U) George’s and Nat’s, but it was dark tcK>, no answer 
there to his voice. A/uvhe it’s all rioht iimr, he thought. 
lilinhe they’ve all gone to clnirch. /\?7vu'rty, it'll he tomor- 
row in another tivclve hours I'll have to start in worrying 
about Lucas and soynething and so it might as well he tins, 
something at least I ani familiar irith, accustomed to. 

1 lien the next morning, Monday, he had been in the 
stable for almost an hour and neither Dan nor Oscar had 
apjiearcd. I le liad opened the stalls himself and turned the 
mule drove into the lane to the pasture and was just com- 
ing out of the marc’s stall with the feed basket as Oscar 
came into the hallway, not running but trotting wearily and 
steadily. Then Edmonds saw that he still wore his Sunday 
clothes — a bright shirt and a tic, serge trousers witli a long 
tear in one leg and splashed to the knees with mud. '‘It’s 
Aunt Molly I3eauchamp, ” Oscar said. “She been missing 
since yestiddy sometime. We been hunting her all night. 
We found where she went down to the crock and we been 
tracking her. Only she so little and light she dont hardly 
make a foot on the ground. Linde Luke and George and 
Nat and Dan and some others are still bunting.” 

“I’ll saddle the marc,” Edmonds said. “I’yc turned the 
mules out; you’ll have to go to the pasture and catch one. 
Hurry.” 

The mules, free in the big pasture, were hard to catch: 
it was almost an hour before Oscar returned bareback on 
one of them. And it was two hours more before they over- 
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took Lucas and George and Nat and Dan and another man 

where they followed and lost and hunted and found and 

followed again the faint, light prints of the old woman s 

feet as they seemed to wander without purpose among the 

jungle of brier and rotted logs along the creek. It was almost 

noon wlicn they found her, lying on her face in the mud, 

the once immaculate apron and the clean faded skirts 

stained and tom, one hand still grasping the handle of the 

divining-machine as she had fallen wi\h it. She was not 

dead. \\ hen Oscar picked lier up she opened lier eyes, 

looking at no one, at nothing, and closed them again. 

“Run,” Edmonds told Dan. “Take the marc. Go back for 

the car and go get Doctor Rideout. Hurry. — Can you 
carr)' her?” 

I can tote her, Oscar said. She dont weigh hardly 
nothing. Not nigh as much as that finding-box.” 

“HI tote her,” George said. “Bein as she’s Nat’s ” 

Edmonds turned on liim, on Lucas too. 

“You tote that box.” he said. “Both of you tote it. 
Hope it finds something between here and the house. Be- 
cause if those needles ever move on my place afterw'ard, 
neither of you all wull be looking at them.— I'm going to 
see a!x)ut that divorce.” he said to Lucas. ^Before she kills 
herself. Before you and that machine kill her between you. 
By God, I ni glad I aint w'alking in y'our shoes right now. 
Im glad I amt going to lie in your bed tonight, thinking 
about what you’re going to think about.” 

The day came. The cotton W'as all in and ginned and 
baled and frost had fallen, completing the firing of the 
com w'hich w^as being gathered and measured into the cribs. 
With Lucas and Molly in the back seat, he drove in to 
JelFerson and stopped before the county courthouse where 
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the Chancellor was sitting’. "You dont need to come in/’ he 
told Lucas. "They probably wouldn’t let you in. But you 
be around close. I'm not going to wait for you. And remem- 
ber. Aunt Mollv gets the liousc, and half your crop this year 
and half of it everv year as long as you stay on my place." 

"You mean every year I keep on farming my land. * 

"I mean ever)’ damned year you stay on my place. Just 
what I said." 

"Cass Edmonds give me that land to be mine long as 

I " 

“You heard me," Edmonds said. Lucas looked at him. 
lie blinked. 

"Do you want me to move ofT of it?" he said. 

"Why?" Edmonds said. "W^hat for? When you are going 
to he on it all night long every night, hunting buried 
money? You might as well sleep on it all day too. Besides, 
you’ll have to stay on it to make Aunt Molly’s half-crop. 
Anti I dont moan just this year. I mean every " 

"Slie can have all of it,” Lucas said. "I’ll raise it all right. 
And she can have all of it. I got them three thousand dol- 
lars old Carothers left me, right there in that bank yonder. 
*I bey’ll last me out mv time — unless you done decided to 
give half of them to somebodv. And when me and George 
Wilkins find that money " 

"Got out of the car,” Edmonds said. "Go on. Get out 
of it.” 

The Chancellor was silting in his office — a small de- 
tached building beside the courthouse proper. As they 
walked toward it Edmonds suddenly had to take the old 
woman’s arm, catching her just in time, feeling again the 
thin, almost fleshless arm beneath the layers of sleeve, dry 
and light and brittle and frail as a rotted stick. He stopped, 
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lioHing her up. “Aunt Molly.” he said, “do you still want 

to do this? You dont have to. I ll take that thing asvav from 
liim. By God, I ' 

Slie tried to go on, tugging at his liand. ' I got to,” slie 
s.iid. “I Ic'Il get another one. Tlien he'll give That one to 
George the first thing to keep you from taking it. And 
they II find it some day and mayhe I'll he gone then and 
cant help. And Nat was my least and m\- last one. 1 wont 
never see the others before 1 die.” 

Gome on, Edmonds said. "Gome on then.” 

1 liere were a few people going in and out of the office; 
a few inside, not many. They waited cjuietly at ilie back of 
the room until their turn came. Then he found tiiat lie 
actually was holding her up. He led her forward, still sup- 
porting her, believing that if he released her for an instant 
even she uould collapse into a bundle of dried and lifeless 
sticks, co\ercd by the old, faded, perfectly clean garments, 

at his feet. "Ah, Mr Edmonds,” the Chancellor said. "This 
is the plaintiff?” 

^ es, sir, Edmonds said. The Chancellor Che was quite 
old) slanted his head to look at Molly above his spectacles. 
Then he shifted them up his nose and looked at her 
tlirough them. He made a clucking sound. "After forty-five 
years. You cant do anything about it?” 

“No. sir.” Edmonds said. "I tried. I . . .” The Chan- 
cellor made the clucking sound again. He looked down at 
the bill which the clerk laid before him. 

"She will be provided for, of course.” 

Yes, sir. 1 11 see to that.” 

The Chancellor mused upon the bill. "There's no con- 
test, I suppose.” 

‘No, sir,” Edmonds said. And then — and he did not 
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even know Lucas had followed them until he saw the 
Chancellor slant his head again and look past them this 
time across the spectacles, and saw the clerk glance up and 
heard him say. "You, nigger! Take off your hat!”— then 
Lucas thrust Molly aside and came to the table, removing 
his hat as he did so. 

"Wc aint gonter have no contest or no voce neither,” he 
said. 

"You what?” the Chancellor said. “What’s this?” Lucas 
had not once looked at Edmonds. As far as Edmonds could 
tell, he was not l(K)king at the Chancellor either. Edmonds 
thought idiotically how it must have lx:cn years since he 
had seen Lucas uncovered: in fact, he could not rememlxrr 
at all Ix'ing aware previously that Lucas hair was gray. 

"We dont want no voce,” Lucas said. “I done changed 

my mind.” 

“Arc you the husband?” the Chancellor said. 

"That’s right,” Lucas said. 

"Sav sir to the court!" the clerk said. Lucas glanced at 
the clerk. 

"Wliat?” he said. “I dont want no court. I done changed 

f p 

my 

"W'hy, you uppity — ” the clerk Ix-gan. 

‘AVail,” the Chancellor said. He looked at Lucas. ‘Tou 
ha^■e waited t(x> late. 1 his hill has Ix'cn presented in due 
form and order. 1 am about to pronounce on it. ’ 

"Not now.” Lucas said. "WV dont want no voce. Roth 

Edmonds knows what I mean.” 

“What? Wffio docs?” 

"WMiy. the uppity — ” the clerk said. ‘Tour Honor — ” 
Again the Chancellor raised his hand slightly toward the 
clerk. He still looked at Lucas. 
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Mister Roth Edmonds, Lucas said. Edmonds moved 
forward quickly, still liolding the old woman’s ami. The 
Chancellor looked at him. 

“Yes, Mr Edmondsr ' 

“Yes, sir,” Edmonds said. “That’s rit-Iit. \Vc dont uant 
It now. 

“You wish to witlidraw the hill?” 

“Yes, sir. It you please, sir.” 

“Ah," tlie Chancellor said. He folded the bill and handed 

it to the clerk. “Strike this o/l' tlie docket, Mr I lulett," lie 
said. 

When they were out of the ofRce, he was almost carry- 
ing her, though she was trying to walk. “Here,” he said, 
almost roughly, “it’s all right now. Didn’t you hear the 

judge? Didn t you hear Lucas tell the ludge that Roth 
Edmonds know's what he means?" 

He lifted her into the car almost bodily, Lucas just Ix;- 

hind them. But instead of getting in, Lucas said. “Wait a 
minute." 


“Wait a minute?" Edmonds said. “Hah!" he said. “YouVe 
bankrupted your waiting. YouVe already spent — " But 
Lucas had gone on. And Edmonds waited. He stood be- 
side the car and watched Lucas cross the Square, toward 
the stores, erect beneath the old, fine, w'cli-cared-for hat, 
walking with that unswer\'ing and dignified deliberation 
which every now' and then, and wdth something sharp at 
the heart, Edmonds recognised as having come from his 
own ancestry too as the hat had come. He was not gone 
long. He returned, unhurried, and got into the car. He was 
carrying a small sack — obviously candy, a nickeFs worth. 
He put it into Molly’s hand. 
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Here," he said. "You aint got no teeth left but you can 


still gum it. 


tf 


It was cool that night. He hatl a little fire, and for sup- 
per the first ham from the smokehouse, and he was sitting 
at his solitary meal, eating with more appetite than it 
seemed to him he had had in months, when he heard the 
knocking from the front of the house— the rapping of 
knuckle's on the edge ol the veranda, not loud, not hurried, 
merely peremptory- He spoke to the cook through the 
kitchen door: “Tell him to come in here," he said. He went 
on eating. He was eating when Lucas entered and passed 
him and set the divining machine on the other end of the 
table. It was clean of mud now; it looked as though it had 
been polished, at once compact and complc.x and clficicnt- 
looking with its bright cr\T>tic dials and gleaming knobs. 
Lucas stood looking down at it for a moment. Then he 
turned away. Until he left the room he did not once look 
toward it again. ‘T here it is, he said. Get rid of it. 

“All right, ni put it away in the attic. Maybe by next 
spring Aunt Molly will forget about it and you can ” 

"No. Get rid of it." 

"For good? ’ 

‘Tcs. Clean off this place, ^vherc I wont never sec it 
again. Just dont tell me where. Sell it if you can and keep 
the money. But sell it a far piece away, where 1 wont never 

see it nor hear tell of it again. 

‘AVell Edmonds said. "Well." He thrust his chair back 

from the table and sat looking up at the other, at the old 
man who had emerged out of the tragic complexity of his 
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motherless childhood as the husband of the woman who 
had been tbe only mother he ever knew, who had never 
once said "sir ' to his u l.ite skin and u horn he knew even 
called him Roth behind his back, let alone to his face. 
Look here, he said. “You dont have to do that. Aunt 
Alollys old, and she's got some curious notions. Rut what 
she dont know — Because you aim going to find any 
money, buried or not, around here or an\'\vhere else. And 
it you want to take that damn tiling out now and then, sav 
once or twice a month, and spend the night walkino up 
and down that damn creek ” " 

"No,” Lucas said. “Get rid of it. I dont want to never 

see It again. Man has got three score and ten years on this 

canh, the Book says. Me can want a heap in that lime and 

a heap of what he can want is due to come to him. if he 

just starts in soon enough. I done waited too late to start. 

That moneys there. Them two white men that slipped in 

here that night three years ago and dug up twentv-two 

thousand dollars and got clean away with it before anybody 

saw them. I know. I saw tbe bole where they filled it up 

again, and the churn it was buried in. But I am near to 

the end of my three score and ten, and I reckon to find that 
money aint for me.” 
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E STOOD in the tvorn, faded clean oteralk t\hicl, Man- 
nie herself had washed only a week ago, and heard the first 
clod stride the pine box. Soon lie had one of the shot els 
himself, which in his hands (he uas better than sis ket 
and weighed better than two hundred pounds) resembled 
the toy shovel a child plays with at the shore, its h.df cubic 

wi'p ll'e light gout of saiul the 

Childs shovel would have flung. Another member of his 

sawmill gang touched his arm and said, ■'Lcmme have hit, 
Hider. Me didn t even falter. Me released one hand in 
midstroke and flung it backward, striking the other across 
the chest, jolting him back a step, and restored the hand 
to the moving shovel, flinging the dirt ivith that elfortless 
ury so that the mound seemed to be rising of its own voli- 
tion, not built up from above but thrusting visiblv uinvard 
out of the earth itself, until at last the gr.ivc. save for its 
rawness resembled any other marked off without order 
about the barren plot by shards of potterv and broken 
ottles and old brick and other objects insignificant to sight 
but actually of a profound meaning and fatal to toimh, 
which no white man could have read. Then he straiohtened 
up and with one hand flung the shovel quivering 'Iipright 
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in the mound like a javelin and turned and began to walk 
away, walking on c\cn when an old woman came out of 
the meagre clump of his kin and friends and a few old 
people who had known him and liis dead wife both since 
they were born, and grasped his forearm. She was his aunt. 
She had raised him. He could not rememl^er his parents at 
all. 

“WHiar you gwiner” she said. 

‘V\h’m goan home,’' he said. 

“You dont wants ter go back dar bv vosclf," she said, 
‘^'^ou needs to eat. You come on home and eat.’* 

“Ah m goan home,” he re|x\Ued. walking out from under 
her hand, his forearm like iron, as if the weight on it w’crc 
no more than that of a flv, the other members of the mill 
gang whose head he was giving wav tpiietlv to let him pass. 
But belore he reached the fence one of them o\erlook him; 
he did not need to be told it was his aunt’s messenger. 

“W'ait. Rider, " the other said. “\W gots a jug in dc 
bushes — ” '] hen the other saitl w hat he had not intended 
to say, what he had never conceived of himself saving in 
circumstances like these, e\'cn though evcrvbcKlv knew it — 
the dead who either Avill not or cannot cpiit the earth vet 
although the flesh they once lived in has been returned to 
it. let the preachers tell and reiterate and afTirm how' they 
left it not only without regret but with joy, mounting to- 
ward glory: “You dont wants ter go back dar. She be 
vvawkin yit.” 

Me didn’t pause, glancing dowm at the other, his eyes 

red at the inner corners in his high, slightly backtilted head. 

“Lemmc lone, Acev,’ he said. “Doan mess w’id me now’,” 

✓ “ 

and went on, stepping over the three-strand wire fence 
without even breaking his stride, and crossed the road and 
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entered the woods. It middle dusk when he emerged 
from them and crossed tlie last held, stepping over tlut 
fence t(K) in one stride, into t!ic lane. It was empty at this 
hour oi Sunday evening — no family in wagon, no rider, no 
walkers churchward to speak to liim and carefully relrain 
from looking alter him wlien he had passed — the pale, 
powder-light, powder-dry dust of August from which the 
long week’s marks of hoof and wheel had l>ecn Blotted by 
the strolling and unhurried Sunday shoes, \\ iih somewhere 
beneath them, vanished but not gone, fixed and held in the 
annealing dust, the narrow, splay-toed prints of his w ife's 
bare leet where on Saturday aliernoons she would walk 
to the commissary' to buy their nc.xt week’s supplies while 
he t(K)k liis bath; himself, his own prints, setting the period 
now as he strode on. mov ing almost as fast as a smaller 
man could have trotted, his body breasting the air her body 
had vacated, his eyes touching the objects — post and tree 
and field and house and hill — her eyes had lost. 

I he house was the last one in the lane, not his but 
rented from Caroihers Edmonds, the local white land- 
owner. But the rent was paid promptly in advance, and 
even in just six months he had refioored the porch and re- 
built and roofed tl'.e kitchen, doing the work himself on 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday with his wife helping him, 
and bought the stove. Because he made good money': saw'- 
milhng ever since he began to get his growth at fifteen and 
sixteen and now, at twenty-four, head of the timber gang 
itself because the gang he headed moved a third again as 
much timber between sunup and sundown as any other 
mov'cd, handling himself at times out of the vanity of his 
own strength logs which ordinarily two men would have 
handled with canthooks; never w'ithout work even in the 
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old dnys when he had not actnally needed the money, when 
a lot ol uliat lie wantetl. needed perhaps, didn’t cost money 
the women bright and dark and for all purposes name- 
less he didn't need to buy and it didn’t matter to him what 
he wore and there was always food for him at any hour of 
day (>r night in the house of his aunt who didn’t even want 
to take tlie two dollars he gave her each Saturday — so 
there had lx?cn only the Saturday and Sunday dice and 
whiskey that had to be paid for until that day six months 
ago when he saw Mannie, whom he had known all his life, 
for tlie first time and said to himself: “Ah m thu wid all 
dat.” and they married and he remed the cabin from Caro- 
thers Edmonds and built a fire on the hearth on their 
\ved<ling night as the talc told how Uncle Lucas Beau- 
champ, Edmonds’ oldest tenant, had done on his forty'- 
five years ago and which had burned ever since; and he 
would rise and dress and cal his breakfast by lamplight to 
walk the four miles to the mill by sunup, and exactly one 
hour after sundown he would enter the house again, five 
days a week, until Saturday. Then the first hour would 
not have passed noon when he would mount the steps and 
knock, noc on post or doorframe but on the underside of 
tlie gallery roof itself, and enter and ring the bright cascade 
of silver dollars onto the scrubbed table in the kiteben 
where his dinner simmered on the stove and the galvanised 
tub of hot water and the baking powder can of soft soap 
and the towel made of scalded flour sacks sewn together 
and his clean overalls and shirt waited, and Mannie would 
gather up the money and walk the half-mile to the com- 
missary and buy their next week’s supplies and bank the 
rest of the money in Edmonds* safe and return and they 
w'ould cat once again without haste or burr)' after five days 
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— the sicJcmeat, the greens, tlic cornbreacJ, tlie huttcrinilk 
from the well-house, the cake which she baked everv Satiir* 
dd^■ now that she had a sto\e to bake in. 


But when lie put his hand on tlie gate it seemed ro liim 
suddenly iliat there was nothin^ bcNond it. I he house had 

' C> . 

ne\er been his anyway, but now* e\en the new j^lanks arul 
sills and shingles, the hearth and sto\'e and lx.“d, were all 


a part ot the memory ol somebt)dv else, so that he stopped 
in the half -open gate and Siiid aloud, as tlicjugh he had 
gone to sleep in one place and then waked suddenly to 
find himself in another; ‘AAdiut's y\h doin hvar-” before 


# 

he went on. Then he saw the dog. I Ic had forgotten it. I le 
remembered neither seeing nor hcarino it since it lK’<»an to 
howl just Ix:fore dawn yesterday — a hig dog, a hound w ith 
a strain of maslifT from somewhere The had t(dd Mannic 


a month after tliev married: “Ah needs a hie dawe. \ou's 

^ O 

dc onlicst least thing w hut ever kep up wid me one tlay, lefF 
alone lo weeks.”) coming out from Ixmcatli the gallery and 
approaciiing, not running but seeming rather to drift across 
the dusk until it stood lightly against his leg, its head raised 
until the tips of his fingers just touched it, facing the house 
and making no sound; whereupon, as if the animal con- 
trolled it, had lain guardian bclore it during his absence and 
only this instant rclincjuishcd, the shell of planks and 
shingles facing him solidified, filled, and for the moment he 
believed that he could not possibly enter it. “But Ah needs 
to cat,” be said. “Lis bofe needs to eat,” he said, moving on 
though the dog did not follow until he turned and cursed 
it. “Come on hyar!” he said. “Whut you skeered of? She 
lacked you too, same as me,” and they mounted the steps 
and crossed the porcli and entered the house — the dusk- 
filled single room where all those six months were now 
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crammed and crowded into one instant of time until there 
was no space left for air to breathe, crammed and crowded 
about the hearth where the hre whicli was to have lasted to 
the end of them, before which in the days l>cforc he was 
aide to buy tbe stove he would enter after bis four-mile 
walk Irom tbe mill and find her. the shape of her narrow 
back and haunches S(|uattino. one narrow spread band 
sbieldino her face from the bla7c o\er which the other 
hand held the skillet, had aheadv fallen to a dry, light 
soilure of dead ashes when the sun rose yesterday — and 
himsell sfantlino there w hile the last of light died about the 
strong and indomitahlc heating of his heart and the deep 
steady arch and collap'^c of his chest which walking fast 
o\'er the rouoh ooing of wocxls and fields had not increased 
and standing still in the quiet and fading room had not 
slo^vcd down. 

'Mien the dog left him. The light pressure went off his 
flank: he heard the click and hiss of its claws on the wooden 
fl(K>r as it surged awav and he thought at first that it was 
fleeing. But it stopped just outside the front door, where 
he could sec it now, and the upfling of its head as the howl 
began, and then he saw ber t<x>. She was standing in the 
kitchen door, looking at him. l ie didn t move. Me didnt 
breathe’ nor speak until be knew bis voice would lx; all 
right, bis face fixed too not to alarm her. “Mannic,” he 
said. "Hits awrigbt. Ab aint afraid.” Then be took a step 
toward her, shnv, not even raising bis band yet, and 
stopped. Then be took another step. Rut this time as soon 
as he moved she began to fade. Me stopped at once, not 
breathing again, motionless, willing bis eyes to sec that she 
had stopped too. But she had not stopped. She was fading, 
going. ‘TVait,” he said, talking as sweet as be had ever 
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heard Iiis voice speak to a \\oman: “Den lemme 00 wid 
you, Iioney. But she was ^oino. Slie was yoin" fast nenv, 
he could actually feel between them the insuperable bar- 
rier of that \ery strength whicli could hantllc alone a log 
wliich would lia\'e taken any two oiIkt men to hantlle, of 
the blood and bones and flesh too strong, in\'ineible for 
life, having learned at least once with his own eves how- 
tough, even m sudden and violent death, not a voung man’s 
bones and flesh perhaps but the w ill of that bone and flesh 
to remain alive, actualK- was. 

Then she was gone. 1 le walked through the w here 
she had been standing, and went to the stove. lie did not 
light the lamp. Me needed no light. He had set the stove 
up himself and built the shelves for the dislies, from among 
which be took two plates by feel and from the pot silting 
cold on the cold sto\-e be ladled onto the plates the fixxi 
which his aunt bad brought yesterdav and of which lie 
had eaten yesterday though now he'did not remember 
when he had eaten it nor what it was, and carried the 
plates to the scrubbed bare table beneath the single small 
fading window and drew two chairs up and sat down, wair- 
ing again until he knew his \oice would be what lie 
wanted it to be. “Come on liyar, now,” he said roughly. 
Come on hyar and eat yo supper. Ah aint gonter have 
no — ' and ceased, Kxiking dow n at his plate, breathing the 
strong, deep pants, his chest arching and collapsing until 
he stopped it presently and held himself motionless for 
perliaps a half minute, and raised a spoonful of the cold 
and glutinous peas to his mouth. The congealed and life- 
less mass seemed to bounce on contact with his lips. Not 
even warmed from mouth-heat, peas and spoon spattered 
and rang upon the plate; his cliair crashed backward and 
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he was standing, feeling the muscles of his jaw beginning 
to drag his mouth open, tugging upward the top half of 
his head. But he stopped that too before it became sound, 
holding himself again while he rapidly scraped the food 
from his plate onto the other and took it up and left the 
kitchen, crossed the other room and the gallery and set the 
plate on the Ixittom step and went on toward the gate. 

The dog was not there, but it ovcrtcxik him within the 
first half mile. I here was a moon then, their two shadows 
fliiting broken atu! intermittent among the trees or slanted 
long and intact across the slope of pasture or old abandoned 
fields upon tlie hills, the man moving almost as fast as a 
horse could lune moved tiver that ground, altering his 
course each time a lighted window came in sight, the dog 
trotting at heel while their shadows shortened to the moon’s 
cur\'c until at last they trod them and the last far lamp 
hat! vanislicd and the shadows began to lengthen on the 
other hand, keeping to heel even when a rabbit burst from 
almost bcneaili the man’s f(K>t, then lying in the gray of 
dawn Ix’sidc the man’s prone btxly, beside the labored 
heave and collapse of the chest, the loud harsh snoring 
which sounded not like groans of pain but like someone 
engaged without arms in prolonged single combat. 

MHicn lie reached the mill there was nobody there but 
the fireman — an older man just turning from the wood- 
pile, watching quietly as lie crossed the clearing, striding as 
if he were going to walk not only through the boiler shed 
but through C^r over) the boiler too, tlic overalls which had 
been clean yesterday now draggled and soiled and drenched 
to the knees with dew, the cloth cap flung onto the side of 
his head, hanging peak downward over his ear as he always 
wore it, the whites of his eyes rimmed with red and with 
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something urgent and strained about tiiem. “Wdiar yo 

bucket? he said. But before the fireman ci>uld answer lie 

had stepped past him and lifted the polished lard pad 

down from a nail in a post. "y\h just wants a biscuit, lie 
said. 

Eat hit all, the fireman said. /\h II eat outen de 
\uthcTS buckets at dinner. Den you gaw n home and go to 
bexi. You dont looks gtxxJ.” 

y\h amt come hyar to look, he said, sitting on the 
ground, his back against the post, the open pail between his 
knees, cramming tlie food into his mouth with his hands, 
wolfing it — peas again, also gelid and cold, a fragment of 
jeslerdays Sunday fried chicken, a few rough chunks of 
this morning’s fried sidemeat, a biscuit the sire of a cliild s 
cap — indiscriminate, tasteless. The rest of the crew \'.as 
gathering now, with \'oiccs and sounds of nioecmcnt out- 
side the boiler shed; presently the white foreman rotlc into 
the clearing on a horse. Me did not look up, setting tlie 
empty pail aside, rising, looking at no one, and went to the 
brancli and lay on his stomach and lowered iiis face to the 
water, drawing tiie water into himself with the same deep, 
strong, troubled inhalations that he had snored with, or as 

when he had stood in the empty house at tiusk yesterdav, 
tr\ing to get air. 

T hen the trucks were rolling, T he air pulsed w ith the 
rapid beating of the exhaust and the whine and dang of 
the saw, the trucks roiling one by one up to the skidwav, lie 
mounting the trucks in turn, to stand balanced on the load 
he freed, knocking the chocks out and casting loose the 
shackle chains and witli Iiis cant-hook stjuaring the sticks 
of c^’press and gum and oak one by one to the incline and 
holding them until the next two men of his gang were 
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ready to receive and guide ilicm, until the discharge of 
each truck Ix'camc one long rumbling roar punctuated by 
grunting shouts and. as the morning grew and the sweat 
came, chanted phrases of song tossed back and forth. He 
di<l not sinii with them. I Ic rarely ever did. and this mom- 

O ^ 

ing might have been no different from any other — himself 
man-heioht again above the heads which carefully re- 
frained from Itxjking at him, stripped to the waist now. the 
shirt removed and the overalls knotted about his hips by 
the suspender straps, his upper Ixxly bare except for the 
handkerchief about his neck and the cap clapped and 
clinging somehow over his right car. the mounting sun 
sweat-glinted steel-blue on the midnight-colored bunch and 
slip of muscles until the whistle blew for noon and lie said 
to the two men at the head of the skidway: “Look out. 
Git out tie wav,” and rode the log dow n the incline, bal- 
ancetl erect upon it in short rapid backward-running steps 
above the hcatllong thunder. 

1 lis aunt’s husband was waiting for him — an old man, 
as tall as lie was. hut lean, almost frail, carrying a tin pail 
in one hand and a covered plate in the other; they too sat 
in the shade beside the branch a short distance from where 


the others were opening their dinner pails. 1 he bucket 
contained a fruit jar ol buttermilk packed in a clean damp 
towsaek. l*he covered dish was a peach pie, still warm. 
“She baked hit fer you dis mawin,” the uncle sa id. “She 
say icr you to come home.” 1 !c didn’t answer, Ix'iit forward 
a little, his elbows on his knees, holding the pie in both 
hands, wolfing at it, the syrupy filling smearing and trick- 
ling down his chin, blinking rapidly as he chewed, the 
whites of his eyes covered a little more by the creeping red. 
“Ah went to yo house last night, but you want dar. She 
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sont me. She wants you to come on Ijome. She kept df 
lamp burnin all last nigiu fer you." 

“An'm awriglit/’ he said. 

^oLi aint awright. De Lawd guv, and lie tuck away. 
Put yo faith and trust in Him. And she kin help you.” 

\\ hut faith and trust? he said. 'W^hut JVIannie e\'cr 
done ter 1 lim? \\ hut He wantcr come messin wid me 
and ” 


"Hush!” the old man said, "flush!” 

Then the trucks were rolling again. Then he could stop 
needing to invent to himself reasons for his breathing, until 
after a \\diile he began to believe he had forgot al^out 
breathing since now he could not hear it himself a l>ove the 
steady thunder of the rolling logs; \\ hereupon as soon as he 
found himself believing he had forgotten it, he knew that 
he had not, so that instead of bpping the final log onto the 
skidway he stood up and cast his cant-hook away as if it 
were a burnt match and in the dying reverberation of the 
last log’s rumbling descent be vaulted down between the 
two slanted tracks of the skid, facing the log which still 
lay on the truck. He had done it before — taken a log from 
the truck onto his Iiands, balanced, and turned with it and 
tossed it onto the skidway, but never with a stick of this 
size, so that in a complete cessation of all sound save the 
pulse of the exhaust and the light free-running whine of 
the disengaged saw since every eye there, even that of the 
wliite foreman, was upon him, he nudged the log to the 
edge of the truckframe and squatted and set his palms 
against the underside of it. For a time there was no move- 
ment at all. It was as if the unrational and inanimate wood 
had invested, mesmerised the man with some of its own 
pnmal inertia. Then a voice said quietly: “He got hit. 
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Hit s ofT de truck/’ and they saw tlie crack and gap oF air, 
watching the infinitesimal straightening of the braced legs 
until the knees locked, the movement mounting infinitesi- 
mally through the belly’s insuck, the arch of the chest, the 
neck cords, lifting the lip from the white clench of teeth 
in passing, drawing the whole head backward and only 
the blocKlshot fixity of the eyes imper\ ious to it, moving on 
up the arms and the straightening cllx)\>”S until the bal- 
anced log was higher than his head. “Only he aint gonter 
turn wid dat un,” the same voice said. “And when he try 
to put hit back on de truck, hit gonter kill him.’’ But none 
of them movetl. I'hen — there was no gathering of supreme 
elFort — the log seemed to leap suddenly backward over liis 
liead of its ow n volition, spinning, crashing and thundering 
down the incline; he turned and step|X'd over the slanting 
track in one stride and walked through them as tliey gave 
way and went on across the clearing toward the woods even 
though the foreman called after him: “Rider!” and again: 
“You. Rider!” 

At sundown he and the dog were in the river swamp 
four miles away — another clearing, itself not much larger 
than a room, a hut, a hovel partly of planks and partly of 
canvas, an unshaven white man standing in the door beside 
which a shotgun leaned, watching him as he approached, 
his hand extended with four silver dollars on the palm. 
‘V\h wants a jug.’’ he said. 

“A jug?” the white man said. “You mean a pint. This is 
Monday. /\int you all running this week?” 

“Ah iaid off,” he said. “W'har’s my jug?” waiting, looking 
at nothing apparently, blinking his bloodshot eyes rapidly 
in his liigh, slightly back-tilted head, then turning, the jug 
hanging from his crooked middle finger against his leg. 
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at which moment the white man looked suddenly and 
shaqply at I)is eyes as though seeing them for tlie first time 
- the eyes which had been strained and urgent this morn- 
mg and which now seemed to Ix.* without vision too and 
in wliicli no white showed at all — and said. 

Here. Gimme that jug. \ou dont need no gallon. I’m 
going to give >*ou that pint, give it to you. l lien you get out 
of here and stay out. Dont come hack until — l iien the 
white man reached and grasped the jug. u hereupon the 
other swung it behind him, sweeping his other arm up and 
out so that it struck the white man across tlie chest. 

“Look out, white folks,” he said. '‘Hits mine. Ah done 
paid you.” 

The white man cursed him. “No you aint. Here’s your 
money. Put that jug down, oigger.” 

Hits mine, he said, his voice quiet, gentle even. Ins 
face quiet save for the rapid blinking of tlie red eyes. ”Ah 
done paid for hit, turning on, turning bis back on the 
man and the gun both, and recrossed the clearing to where 
the dog waited beside the path to come to heel again. They 
moved rapidly on Ix.*twecn the close walls of iinpenetrable 
cane-stalks which gave a sort of blondncss to the twilight 
and possessed something of that oppression, that lack of 
r(x>m to breathe in, which the walls of his house had had. 
But this time, instead of fleeing it. he stopped and raised 
the jug and drewv the cob stopper from the fierce duskreck 
of uncured alcohol and drank, gulping the liquid solid and 
cold as ICC water, w-itbout either taste or heat until he low- 
ered the jug and the air got in. ’'Hah,” he said. ”Dat s right. 

Try rne. Try me, big boy. Ah gots something hyar now’ dat 
Kin whup you.” 

And, once free of the bottom’s unbreathing blackness. 
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there was the moon again, his long shadow and that of the 
lifted jug slanting away as he drank and then held the 
jug poised, gulping the silver air into his throat until he 
could breathe again, speaking to the jug: “Come on now. 
You always elaim you’s a better man den me. Come on 
now. Prove it." He drank again, swallowing the chill liquid 
tamed of taste or heat cither while the sw'allowing lasted, 
feeling it flow^ solitl and cold with fire, past then envelop- 
ing the strong steady panting of his lungs until they too 
ran suddenly free as his moving Ixxly ran in the silver 
solid wall of air he breasted. And he was all right, his 
striding shadow and the trotting one of the dog travelling 
swift as tliose of two clouds along the hill; the long cast of 
his motionless shadow and that of the lifted jug slanting 
across the slope as he watched the frail figure of his aunt’s 
husband toiling up the hill. 

“Dev tole me at de mill you was gone,” the old man said. 
"Ah knowed whar to look. Come home, son. Dat ar cant 
help you.’’ 

“1 lit done awready hope me,” he said. “Ah’m awready 
home. y\h’m snakebit now and pizen cant hawmi me.” 

“Den stop and sec her. Leff her look at you. Dat’s all 
she axes: just lefV her look at you — ’’ But he was already 
moving. ‘AVait!" the old man cried. 'A\'ait!'’ 

“You cant keep up,” he said, speaking into the silver 
air, breasting aside tlic silver solid air w’bich began to flow 
past bim almost as fast as it would have flow’cd past a 
mox'ing borsc. The faint frail voice was already lost in the 
night’s infinitude, bis shadow' and that of the dog scudding 
the free miles, the deep strong panting of his chest run- 
ning free as air now because he was all right. 
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TTien, drinking, he discovered suddenly tlint no more 
of the liquid was entering his nioutli. Swallowing, ir was 
no longer passing down his throat, his throat and mouth 
hlled now with a solid and unmo\ ing column which with- 
out reflex or revulsion sprang, columnar and intau and 
Still retaining the mold ol his gullet, outward glinting in 
the moonlight, splintering, vanishing into the m\riad mur- 
mur of the dewed grass. I le drank again. Again his throat 
merely filled solidly until tw'o icy rills ran from his mouth- 
comers; again the intact column sprang siherinte ‘dmt- 
ing, shivering, while he panted the chill cf air into Ins 
throat, the jug p)iscd before his mouth while he to 

it: “Awright. Ah’m ghy try you again. Sixm as ^■ou m.if.es 
up yo mind to stay whar I puts you. All'll leff you al-’oc.” 
Me d rank, filling his gullet for the third time and lowa ivci 
the jug one instant ahead of the bright intact repetin-n. 
panting, indrawing the cool of aii until he could hrea-'ie. 
He stoppered the cob carefully back into the jug and sh ed, 
panting, blinking, the long cast of his solitary shadow 
ing away across the hill and beyond, across the maz'' in- 
finitude ol all tlie night-bound earth. “Awright,” he said. 
“Ah just misread de sign w'rong. Hit’s done done me all 
de help Ah needs. Ah’m aw'right now. Ah doan needs no 
mo of hit.” 

He could see the lamp in the w-indow' as he crossed the 
pasture, passing the black-and-silver yawm of the ^andy 
ditch where he had played as a boy with empty snufl-tins 
and rusted harness-buckles and fragments of trace-cliains 
and now" and then an actual wheel, passing the gard'^n 
patch where he had hoed in the spring days while his aunt 
stood sentry over him from the kitchen window, crossiiu* 
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the arn^i'^lcss yard in w hose dust he had sprawled and crept 
before he learned to \\alk. f le entered the house, the room, 
the lieht itself, and stopped in the dt'X^r. his head baek- 
tilted a little as it he touhl not see. the jug hanging from 
hi s erooixed finger, .igainsi his leg. “Line Alee sav you 
\\, inter see me, he saii.1. 

“Not just to see you. ' his aunt said. “To come home, 
w har \\ e kin lu Ip \<>u. ' 

“.\li tn awriglif. he said. “.\h doan needs no help.” 

“N o.’ she said. She rose from the chair and came anj 
grasped his arm as she had grasped it yesterday at the 
gra\e. Again, as on vesterdxU', the forearm was like inm 
un^lc r he r h.md. “.No! W hen Alee come hack and lole me 
how \ tni had \\ .u\ ked off de mill and de si.m not half down. 
Ah knowed whv and whar. ./\nd dat cant help you." 

“I lit done a\\read\ hope me. .\]i‘m awriglit now.” 

“Dont lie to me.” siie said. ‘A’ou aint nc\er lied to me. 
Oont lie to me now.'* 

I hen he said it. It was his own voice, without cither 
grief or ama/etiient. sjuaking cjuietly out of the tremen- 
dous panting of his chest which in a moment now would 
Ix'gin to strain at the walls of this room ux>. But he would 
he gime in a mt>ment. 

“Nome, ' he s.ud. "| fit .lint done me no g<vKl ’ 

"And hit cant! C'ant nothing help you hut Mim! A\ 
I I im! Tole llim about hit! fie wants to h\ar ycxi and help 


you: 




“Mn He Caxl, .\h dont needs to tole 1 lim. Efn I le G(xl. 
I le aw ready know hit. Awright. 1 Ivar Ah is. Leff Mim 
come dowTi hyar and do me some go<xl.” 

“On VO knees! ’ she cried. “On yo knees and ax Him!” 
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But it was not his knees on the floor, it was his feet. 



for a space he could hear her feet too on the planks of the 
hall behind him and Iter voice crvinti after him from the 


doctr: "Spool! SpcK..t!‘’ — cryino; after him across the 


moon- 


dappled yard the name he had gone by in his childhood 
and adolescence, bclore the men he worked with and the 


bright dark nameless women he had taken in course and 


forgotten until he saw Mannie that day and said, "Ah’m 
lliu uid all dat," began to call him Rider. 

It was just after midnight when he reached the mill. The 
dog was gone now. Tliis time he could not remember when 
nor where. At first he seemed to remember hurlin'^ tlie 
empty jug at it. But later the jug was still in his liand and 
it was not empty, althougli each time he drank now' the 
two icy runnels streamed irom his mouth-comers, sopping 
his shirt and overalls until he w'alkcd constantly in the 
fierce chill of the liquid tamed now' of flavor and heat and 
odor too even when the swallowing ceased. “Sides that," 
he said, “Ah wouldn’t thow nothin at him. Ah mout kick 


.him efn he needed hit and w'as close enough. But Ah 
wouldn t mint no dog chunkin hit.” 

The jug was still in his hand wlicn he entered the clear- 
ing and paused among the mute soaring of the moon-blond 
lumber-stacks. He stood in the middle now of the unim- 


peded shadow which be was treading again as he had trod 
it last night, sw'aying a little, blinking about at the stacked 
lumber, the skidway, the piled logs w'aiting for tomorrow, 
the boiler-shed all quiet and blanched in the moon. And 
then it was all right. He was moving again. But he was not 
moving, he was drinking, the liquid cold and swift and 
tasteless and requiring no swallowing, so that he could not 
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toll if it were going clown inside or outside. But it was all 
right. And now he was rno\ ing, the jug gone now and he 
didn’t know tlic when or where of that either. F Ic^ crossed 
the clearing and entered the boiler shed and went on 
through it, crossing the juncturelc^ss backloop of limes 
trepan, to ilie door of the tool-room, tlic faint glow of the 
lantern beyond the plank joints, the surge and fall of living 
shadow, the mutter ol voices, the mute click and scutter of 
tile dice, his hand loud on the barred door, his voice loud 
too: “Open hit. I lit’s me. Ah*m snakchit and bound to die.” 

1 hen he was through the d(K)r and inside the tool-room. 
1 Iiey were tlie same faces — three mcm!x:rs of his timber 
gang, three or four others of the mill crew, the white night- 
watchman witli the hea\y pistol in his h.ip pocket and the 
small heap of coins and worn hills on the floor iK'forc him, 
one who was called Rider and was Rider standing above 
the sejuatting circle, swaying a little, blinking, the dead 
muscles of his face shaped into smiling while the white 
man stared up at him. “Make room, gamblers. ” he said. 
“Make r(M>m. Ah'm snakchit and dc pizen cant hawm me.” 

“You re drunk." the white man said. “Get out of here. 
One of you niggers open the d<x)r and get liim out of here.*’ 
Dass awright, l>oss-man." he said, liis voice ec]uahlc. his 
face' still fixed in tlie faint rigid smiling beneath the blink- 

S' 

ing of the red eyes: “Ah aint drunk. Ah just cant wawk 
straight ler dis yar monev wciglun me down.” 

Now he was kneeling too. the other six dollars of his last 
week's pay on the floor before him. blinking, still smiling 
at the face of the white man opposite, then, still smiling, 
he watched the dice pass from hand to hand around the 
circle as the white man covered the bets, watching the 
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soiled and palm-worn money in front of the white man 
gradually and steadily increase, watching the white man 
cast and win two doubled Ix'ts in succession then lose on 
for twenly-rive cents, the dice comino to him at last, the 
cupped snug clicking ol them iii liis fist. 1 le spun a coin 
into the center. 

“Shoots a dollar,” he said, and cast, and watched the 
white man pick up the dice and flip them back to him. 
“Ah lets hit lay,” he said. “Ah’m snakehit. Ah kin pass 
wid anythin^,” and cast, and this time one ol the neonK'S 
flipped tlie dice back. “/\h lets hit lay,” he said, and cast, 
and moved as the white man moved, catchino the white 

O 

mans wrist before his Iiand reached the dice, the two of 
them squatting, facing each other above tlie dice and the 
money, his lelt Iiand grasping the white man’s wrist, his 
face still fixed in the rigid and deadened smiling, his voice 

C> O 

equable, almost deferential: “/\h kin pass even wid miss- 
outs. But dese hyar yuthcr boys — ’’ until the white man’s 
hand sprang open and the second pair of dice clattered 
onto the floor beside the first two and the white man 
wrenched free and sprang up and back and reached the 
hand backward toward the pocket where the pistol was. 

\ he razor hung between his shoulder-blades from a loop 
of cotton string round his neck inside his shirt. The same 
motion of the hand which brought the razor lorward over 
his shoulder flipped the blade open and freed it from the 
cord, tlic blade opening on until the back edge of it lay 
across the knuckles of his fist, his thumb pressing the 
handle into his closing fingers, so that in the second before 
the half-drawn pistol exploded he actually struck at the 
white man’s throat not with the blade but with a sweeping 
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bl(A\ <'j his (isi. 1 (.il. ■v\ ini; iluou'^h in ilio v.imc moti,.n so 
that iKH even ilic Inst jet i>l hl.K-J toiKiieil liis hand nr arm 


After it was fi\er— it didn’t i d.c lon*^; tluy fruind tlic 
prisniKr on the h-]l(*\\inL; t!a\. h uy^ino Ironi tlie l)ell rr)|K’ 
in a lu i’ro vt hoo] hou'^v. .ihout two mile" irorn the sawmill 
anti the tor.iiKr lutl pn.n. inunl his \erdict ot death a 
(he hands <>| a person « i pcismis unknown ant! surreutlercd 

(lie I)od\- to its nt\t ol kin all within fne minutes the 

shenll s deputy who liatl lu^n olln iailv in ehari;c of the 
husiiu-ss w.is tt lliriL; his ile alvut it. Tlu v were in the 
kittiun Ills wile was cookino supper. 1 he dtputv luu! 
hten out o| Ix'd anil in motion e\er sinee the jail dilivcry 
shortK Ik lore midnight of yesterday and had coveted eoiv 
sidcrahh <^rounil since, and he w.is spent now- from kick 
ol shi p and huMied looil at hurried and curious Iiours and. 
sittino in a chair heside the stove, a little hysterical l to. 

I hem damn niyocT". he' said. *1 swc'ar to oo(.11k\’ it’s 
* * 

a \\(indcr we ha\e as little trouhle willi them as we do. 
Hecause w h\ Hte.iU'-e tlu v aint hum. in. I hey look like 
a man and thev walk on their hind leos like a man. and 
t!u*y can talk and \<ni can uiulersiand them and sou think 
they arc' uiuK rstanilinw \ou. at least now and then. But 
wluii it tomes to tlie normal human feclim^s and senti- 
ments ol liLiman beings. thcN- mi^’lit just as we ll lx* a damn 

r.ortl <)( w ild l)Lillal<x*^. iWav n oil l.ikc this one tod^v ' 

I wish you would, his wile said harshlw Slie \\as a 
stout woman, handsome once, oravino now and with a 
III' I, ileliniiely too sliort, who hxiked not harried at all but 
composed in fact, only choleric. /\lso, she had attended a 
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club rook-party that aftcrn(X)n and had won the first, the 
fift^'-cent, prize until another incniher had insisted on a 
recount ol the scores and the ultimate ihrt)\\in<j out ol one 
entire game, ‘‘lake him out of m\- kitchen, anwvav. ^ ou 
sheriffs! Sitting around that courthouse all day long, i.dk 
ing. It’s no wonder two or three men can walk in and take 
prisoners out from under your very noses. "I hey \\<)uld take 
your chairs and desks and \\ indow sills loo il you ever got 
your feet and backsides ofl ol them that long.’’ 

"It’s more of them Birdsongs than just two or three.” the 


deputy said. “There’s forty-two actiye \ ()les in that connec- 


tion. i\Ie and Maydew’ taken the poll list and eountetl them 


one day. But listc'n — ” The wife* turned from the stove* > 


carrying a dish. The deputy snatched his leet rapidly out 
of the way as she passed him. passed almost over him, and 
went into the dining room. Tlie deputy raised his voice a 
little locari^' the increased distance: “His wife dies on him. 
All right. But does he grieve? I le’s the biggest and busiest 
man at the funeral. Grabs a shovel lx*fore they even got the 
box into the grave they tell me, and starts throwing dirt 


onto her faster than a slip scraper could have done it. Bur 
that’s all right — ’ Ilis wife came back. He moved his feet 


again and altered his voice again to the altered range: 
“ — maybe that’s how' he felt about her. There aint any 
law against a man rushing his wife into the ground, pro 
vided lie never had nothing to do with rushing her to the 
cemetery' tcx>. But here the next day he’s the first man back 
at work c.xccpt the fireman, getting back to the mill before 
the fireman bad his fire going, let alone steam up; five 
minutes earlier and he could even have helped the fire- 
man wake Birdsong up so Birdsong could go home and go 
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back to l)cd again, or he could even hav'e cut Birdso 
throat tiien and saved cvcrvlx)dv trouI)Ie. 



“So he comes to ^vo^k, the first man on the job, when 

McAndrews and everylxxly else expected hirn to take the 

day off since even a nigger couldn i want no Ixrtter excuse 

for a holiday than he had just buried his wife, when a 

u fiite man would ha\ e look the day off out of pure respect 

no matter how he felt about liis wife, when even a little 

child would have had sense enough to lake a day off when 

he would still gel paid for it too. But not him. 1 he first 

man there, jumping from one log truck to another before 

the starling whistle quit blowing even, snatching up ten- 

fcKit cypress logs by liimsclf and throw ing them around like 

matches. And then, when cvcr\b(Klv had finally decided 

that that’s the way to take liim, the way ho W'ants to be 

* < 

took, he walks off ilic job in the middle of tlic afternoon 
w'ithout hy-your-lcave or much obliged or goodbye to Mc- 
Andrews or nolxxly else, gets himself a w bole gallon of bust- 
skull wlutc-mule whisky, comes straight hack to the mill 
and to the same crap game where Birdsong has been run- 
ning crooked dice on them mill niggers for fifteen years, 
goes straight to the same game where he has been peace- 
fully losing a probably steady nycrage ninety-nine percent 
of his pay eyer since he got big enough to read the spots 
on (hern miss-out dice, and cuts Birdsong’s throat clean to 
the neckhone fiye minutes later.” The w'ife passed him 
again and went to the dining room. Again he drew his feet 
back and raised Ids yoicc: 

“So me and Maydew’ go out there. Not that we c.xpccted 
to do any good, as he bad probably passed Jackson, Ten- 
nessee, about daylight; and besides, the simplest w'av to find 
him would be just to stay close behind them Birdsong boys. 
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Of course there wouldn t he nothing hardly worth bring- 
ing back to town after they did find him, but it would close 
the case. So it's just by the merest chance that we go by 
his house; I dont even remember whv we went now, but 
we did; and there he is. Sitting beliind the barred front 
door witli a open razor on one knee and a loaded sliotgun 
on the other? No. He was asleep. A big pot of field peas et 
clean empty on the stove, and him laying in the back yard 
asleep in the broad sun w'ith just his head under the edge 
of the porch in the shade and a dog that looked like a cross 
between a bear and a Polled Angus steer yelling fire and 
murder from the back door. And w-e w^ake him and lie 
sets up and says, 'Awright. white folks. Ah done it. Jest 
dont I(x:k me up,’ and Klaydeu' savs, 'Mr Birtlsong’s kin- 
folks aint going to lock you up neither. You II ha\'c plenty 
of fresh air when they get hold of you.' and he says. V\h 
done it. Jest dont lock me up’ — adiising, instructing the 
shenfl not to hxrk him up; he done it all right and it’s too 
bad but it aint convenient for him to be cut ofV from the 
fresh air at the moment. So we loaded him into the car, 
when here come the old woman — his ma or aunt or some- 
thing — panting up the road at a dog-trot, wanting to come 
with us too, and Maydew' trying to explain to her what 
would maybe happen to her too if them Birdsong kin 
catches us before we can get him locked up, only she is 
coming anyw'ay, and like Maydew says, her being in tlie 
car too might be a good thing if the Birdsongs did^happen 
to run into us, because after all interference with the law- 
cant be condoned even if the Birdsong connection did 
carr^^ that beat for Maydew- last summer. 

"So we brought her along too and got him to tow n and 
into the jail all right and turned him over to Kctcham and 
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Kctchnm taken him on up stairs and the old woman coming 
too, riglit on up to the cell, telling Ketcham, ‘Ah tried to 


raise him right, l ie was a good boy. Me aint never been 
in no trouble till now. Me will sufFcr for what he done. 


But dont let the white folks get him,* until Ketcham says, 
A’ou and him ought to thought of that before lie started 
barherino white men without using no later first.* So he 
](Kkcd them lx)th up in the cell because he felt like May- 
dew tlid, that her Ixing in there with him might be a good 
inlluence on the Birdsong boys if anything started if he 
should happen to be running for sheriff or something when 
Ma\ dew’s term was up. So Ketcham come on back down 
stairs and pretty soon the ch.iin gang come in and went 
on up to the bull pen and he thought things had settled 
dow n for a while w hen all of a sudden he begun to hear the 
vcllino, not howling: vellino. thouoh there wasn’t no w'ords 
in it. and he grabbed his pistol and run back up stairs to 
the bull pen where the chain gang w'as and Ketcham could 
see into the cell where the old woman w'as kind of 


s<|uinched down in one corner and where that nigger had 
done tore that iron cot clean out of the fl(X)r it w\as bolted 


to and was standing in the middle of the cell, holding the 
cot over his head like it was a baby’s cradle, yelling, and 
says to the old woman. '/\h aint goan hurt you,’ and throws 
tlie cot against the wall and comes and grabs liolt ol that 
steel barred door and rips it out of the wall, bricks hinges 
and all. and walks out of the cell toting the door over his 
head like it was a gauze w indow'-screon. hollering, "It's aw- 
right. It’s awright. Ah aint trying to git away.’ 

"Of course Ketcham could have shot him right there, but 
like he said, if it wasn’t going to be the law, then them 
Birdsong boys ought to have the first lick at him. So 
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Kctcham clont shoot. Instead, he jumps in behind where 
th em cliain gang was kind of backed ofl from tftat 

steel door, hollering. ‘Grab Iiim! Throw him down’’ except 
tlie niggers hung back at first loo until Ketcham gels in 
wliere he can kick the ones lie can reach, batting at the 
others w ith the flat of the pistol until iliev rusli Iiim. And 
Ketcham says that for a full minute tliat nigger would grab 
tliem as tlicy come in and fling them clean across the room 
like they was rag dolls, saving. 'Ah aint trvin to git out. 
.Ah aint tryin to git out/ until at last the\ pulled him down 
— a big mass of nigger lieads and arms and legs boiling 
around on tlie floor and e\en then Ketcham savs everv’ 
now and then a nigger would come flying out and go sail- 
ing through tlie air acro'>s the room, spraddled out like a 
Hyi ng scjuirrel and with his eyes sticking out like car head- 
lights, until at last they Itad him down and Ketcham went 
in and begun peeling a\\av niggers until he could see him 
laying there under the pile of them, laughing, with tears 
big as glass marbles running across his face and down past 
his cars and making a kind of popping sound on the floor 
like somebody dropping bird eggs, laughing and laughing 
and saying, 'Hit I(K;k lack AIi just cant <iuit tliinking. Look 
lack /\h just cant cjuit.' And what do you think of tliatr” 

“I think if you eat any supper in this house you'll do it 
in the next five minutes/’ his wife said from the dinino 
room. 'Tin going to clear this table then and I’m going to 
the picture show.” 
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A T FIRST there was nothing. There was the faint, cold, 
steady rain, tlic gray and constant liglu of the late Noiein 
her dawn, with the voices of the hounds conver<nn*» si)me- 
where in it and toward them. Then Sam Fathers, standing 
just behind the boy as he liad been standing when the lx>y 
shot his first running rabbit with his first gun and almost 
with the first load it ever carried, touclicd his shoulder and 
he began to shake, not with any cold. Tlien the l>uck was 
there. Me did not come into sight; he was just tliere, look- 
ing not like a ghost but as if all of light were condensed 
in him and lie were the source of it, not only moving in it 
but disseminating it, already running, seen first as you al- 
ways see the deer, in that split second after he has already 
seen you, already slanting away in that first soaring bound, 
the antlers even in that dim light looking like a small 
rocking-chair balanced on his head. 

“Now,” Sam Fathers said, "shoot quick, and slow.” 

The boy did not remember that shot at all. Fie would 
live to be eighty, as his father and liis father’s twin brother 
and their father in his turn had lived to be, but he would 
never hear that shot nor remember even the shock of the 
gun-butt. Fie didn’t even remember what he did with the 
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gun afterward. He was running. Tlicn lie W'as standing 
over tlie buck u here it lav on the wet earth still in the 
attitude of speed and not looking at all dead, standing over 
it shaking and jerking, with Sam Fathers beside him again, 
e.Mending the knife. “Dont walk up to him in front/’ Sam 
said. “11 he aint dead, he will cut vou all to pieces with his 
feet. M’alk up to him from behind and take him by the 
horn first, so you can hold his head down until you can 
jump away. I hen slip vour other hand down and hook your 
hnoers in his nostrils.” 

0 

1 he boy did that — drew the head hack and the throat 
taut and drew Sam Fathers’ knife across the throat and 
Sam stooped and dipped his hands in the hot smoking blood 
and wiped them liack and forth across the boy’s face. Then 
Sam’s horn rang in the wet gray woods and again and 
again; there was a boiling wave of dogs about them, with 
Tennie's Jim and Boon 1 logganbcck whipping them back 
after each had had a taste ot the bhxxl, then the men, the 
true hunters — Wkilter Ewell \%hose rifle never misst'd, and 
Maj or de Spain and old General Compson and the boy’s 
cousin, McCaslin Edmonds, grandson of his father’s sis- 
ter, sixteen years his senior and. since both he and Me- 

Gaslin were only children and the boy’s father bad been 

* ^ 

nearing seventy when he was born, more bis brother than 
Ills cousin and more his father tlian cither — sitting their 
horses and l(K>king down at them: at the old man of seventy 
who had been a negro for two generations now but whose 
face and bearing were still those of the Chickasaw chief 
who bad been bis father; and the white boy of twelve with 
the prints of the bloody bands on his face, who had nothing 
to do now bur stand straight and not let the trembling 
show. 
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“Did he do all right, Samr" Iiis cousin McCaslin said. 

“He done all right,” Sain Fathers said. 

They were the white boy, marked forever, and the old 
dark man sired on lx)th sides by savage kings, who had 
marked liim, whose blixxly hands had merely formally con- 
secrated him to that which, under the man's tutelage, he 
had already accepted, humbly and joyfully, with abnega- 
tion and with pride too; the Iiands, the touch, the first 
wortliy blood which lie had lx?cn found at last worthy to 
draw, joining him and the man forever, so that tlie man 
would continue to )ivc past the boy’s seventy years and 
then eighty years, long after the man himself had entered 
the earth as cliicfs and kings entered it; — the child, not 
yet a man, whose grandfather had lived in the same coun- 
try' and in almost the same manner as the boy himself 
would grow up to live, leaving bis descendants in the land 
in liis turn as his grandfather had done, and the old man 
past seventy whose grandfatliers had owned the land long 
before the white men ever saw it and who had vanished 
from it now with all their kind, what of blood they left 
behind them running now in another race and for a while 
even in bondage and now drawing toward tlie end of its 
alien and irrevocable course, barren, since Sam Fathers had 


no children. 

H is father was Ikkemotubbe himself, who had named 
himself Doom. Sam told the boy about that — how Ikkemo- 
tubbe, old Issetibbeha ’s sister’s son, had run away to New 
Orleans in his youth and returned seven years later wi th a 
French companion calling himself the Chevalier Soeur- 
Blonde dc Vitry, who must have been the Ikkemotubbe 
of his family too and who was already addressing Ikkemo- 
tubbe as Du Homme; — returned, came home again« with 
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his foreign Aramis and the quadroon slave woman who 
was to be Sam s mother, and a gold-laced hat and coat and 
a wicker wine-hamper containing a litter of month-old pup- 
pies and a g(dd snufl-l>ox filled with a white powder re- 
sembling fine sugar. /\nd how he was met at the River 
landing hy three or four companions of his bachelor youth, 
and w liile the light of a smoking torch gleamed on the glii- 
tering braid of the hat and coat Dtxim squatted in tlie mud 
of the land and t(K)k one of the puppies from the hamper 
and put a pinch of the white powder on its tongue and 
the ptippy tlied before the one who was holding it could 
cast it awav. And how thev returned to the Plantation 
where Issetibbeha, dead now, had been succeeded b\" his 
son. D(K>m’s fat cousin Moketubbe, and the next day Moke- 
tublie’s eight-vcar-old son died suddenly and that afternoon, 
in the presence of Moketublx.' and most of the others Cthc 
People, Sam Fathers called them^ D<K')m produced another 
puppy from the wine hamper and put a pinch of the white 
powder on its tongue and Moketubbe alxiicatcd and 
Doom became in fact The Man which his French friend 
already called him. And how on the day after that, during 
the ceremony of accession. Doom pronounced a marriage 
between tbe pregnant quadrcxin and one of the slave men 
which he had just inherited Cdiat was how Snm Fathers got 
bis name, wbicb in Chickasaw bad been Had-Two-Fathers) 
and two years later sold tbe man and woman and tbe child 
who was his own son to his white neighbor, Carothers 
McCasIin. 

Tliat was seventy years ago. The Sam Fathers whom 
the boy knew was already sixty — a man not tall, squat 
rather, almost scdentar)\ flabby-looking though be actually 
was not, with hair like a horse’s mane which even at sev- 
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enty showed no trace of white and a face which showed 
no age until he smiled, wliosc only \ isihlo trace ol negro 
blood was a slight dullness of the hair and the fingernails, 
and something c’lse which you did nt>tice about the c’ves, 
which you noticed because it was not always there, onl\ m 
repose and not always then — something not in their shape 
nor pigment but in their expression, and the boys cousin 
McCaslin told him what that was: not the heritage of 
Mam, not the mark of ser\'itude but of Ixmdage; the 


knowledge that for a while that part of his blood hatl been 
the blfxxl of slaves. “Like an old hr>n or a bear in a cage, 


McCaslin said. “! le was born in the cage and has been in 
it all his life; he knows nothing else. Then he smells 
something. It might be anything, any breeve blowing past 
anything and then into his nostrils. But there for a second 
was the hot sand or the cane-brake that he never even saw 


himself, might not even know if he did see it and proB- 
ablv does know he couldn’t hold his own with it ii he 


got back to it. But that’s not what he smells then. It was 
the cage he smelled. Me hadn't smelled the cage until that 
minute. Then the hot sand or the brake blew into his nos- 


trils and blew away, and all he could smell was the cage. 
That's what makes his eyes look like that." 

“Then let him go!" the boy cried. "Let him go!’* 

His cousin laughed shortly. Then he stopped laughing, 
making the sound that is. It had never been laughing. His 
cage aint McCaslins," he said. "He was a wild man. W^hen 
he was bom, all his blood on both sides, except the little 
white part, knew things that had been tamed out of our 
blood so long ago that we have not only forgotten them, 
we have to live together in herds to protect ourselves from 
our own sources. He was the direct son not only of a war- 
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rifir but of a cliicf. I'hcn lie grew up and began to learn 
tilings, and all ol a sudden one day be found out that he 
liad been Ix trayed, the blood ol the warriors and chiefs had 
bee n betrayed. Not by his lather, ' he added c|uickly. “He 
probably never held it against old Doom for selling him 
anil his mother into slavery, because he probably Ix'licvcd 
the damage was already done belore then and it was the 
same warriors’ and chiels’ bloixl in him and Doom both 
that was betrayed througli the black blood which his 
mother g.i\e him. Not betrayed by tlic black blood and 
not willully betrayed by his mother, but Ix'traved by her 
all the same, who had bet|ueatbed hitn not only the blood 
ol slayes but even a little of the very blood which had en* 
sla\ed it; himself his own battleground, the scene of his 
own laiujuishmeni and the mausoleum of his defeat. His 
cage aint us,” McCasIin said. “Did you ever know any- 


Ixxly \'et, eyen your father and Uncle Buddy, 
told him to do or not do anything that he ever 
attention to?” 


that ever 
paid anv 


I hat was true. Tlie boy first rememlxred him as sitting 
in the door of the plantation hlaeksmiih-shop, where he 
sharpened plo\N’-points and mended tools and even did 
rough carpenter-work when he was not in the woods. And 
sometimes, eyen when the wtxxls had not drawn him, even 


witli the shop cluttered wixU work which the farm waited 
on, Sam would sit there, doing nothing at all for half a 
day or a whole one. and no man. neither the boy’s father 
and t\yin uncle in their day nor bis cousin McCaslin after 
be became practical though not yet titular master, ever to 
say to him, “I want this finished by sundown” or “why 
wasn’t this done yesterday?” And once each year, in the 
late fall, in November, the boy would watch the wagon.. 
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the hooped canvas top erected now. being Inaded— the 
food, hams and sausage from the smokehouse, codec and 
flour and molasses from the commissary, a whole heel killed 
just last night for the dogs until there would be meat in 
camp, the crate containing the dogs themselves, then the 
bedding, the guns, the horns and lanterns and axes, and his 
cousin NlcCaslin and Sam Fathers in their hunting clothes 
would mount to the seat and uith l ennie’s Jim sitting on 
the dog crate they would drive away to jederson. to join 
Major de Spain and General Compson and boon I loggan- 
beck and Walter Ewell and go on into the big bottom of 
the d allahatchie where tlie deer and bear were, to be 
gone t\\<> weeks. But before the wagon was even loaded the 
boy woukl hnd that he could watch no longer. Me would 
go away, running almost, to stand behind the corner where 
he could not see the wagon and nobody coukl sec him. not 
crying, bolding himself rigid except for the trembling, whis- 
pering to himself: “Soon now. Soon nowx Just three more 
years ' Cor two more or one more) and I \^'ill be ten. Fbcn 
Cass said I can go.” 

White man's work, when Sam did work. Because be did 
nothing else: farmed no allotcd acres of his own, as the 
other ex-slaves of old Carothers McCaslin did, performed 
no field-work for daily wages as the younger and new-er 
negroes did — and the boy nc\'cr knew just how that had 
been settled between Sam and old Carothers, or perhaps 
w'itb old Carothers’ twin sons after him. For, although Sam 
lived among the negroes, in a cabin among the other cabins 
in the quarters, and consorted with negroes (what of con- 
sorting w’ith anyone Sam did after the boy got big enough 
to walk alone from the house to the blacksmith-shop and 
then to cany a gun) and dressed like them and talked like 
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them and even went witli them to the negro church now 
and tlicn, lie was still the son of that Chickasaw chief and 
the negroes knew it. /\nd, it seemed to the boy, not only 
negroes. D(X)n I logganbeck’s grandmother had been a 
Chickasaw woman too, and although the blood had run 
white since and Boon was a white man, it was not chief’s 
blood. To the boy at least, the dilTerencc was apparent im- 
mediately you saw Boon and Sam together, and even Boon 
seemed to know it was there — even Boon, to whom in his 
tradition h had never occurred that anyone might be better 
born than himsclt. A man mioht be smarter, he admitted 
that, or richer (luckier, he called it) but not better born. 
Boon was a mastiff, a!)solutely faithful, dividing his fidel- 
ity ccjually Ix’twcen Major de Spain and the boy’s cousin 
McCaslin, absolutely dependent lor his very bread and di- 
viding that impartially too between Major de Spain and 
McCaslin, hardy, generous, courageous enough, a slave to 
all the appetites and almost unratiocinativc. in the boy’s 
eyes at least it was Sam Fathers, the negro, who bore him- 
scll not only toward his cousin McCaslin and Major de 
Spain hut toward all white men, with gravity and dignity 
anci without ser\'ility or recourse to that impenetrable wall 
of ready and easy mirth which negroes sustain bclw^ccrr 
themselves and white men, bearing himself toward his 
cousin McCaslin not only as one man to another but as 
an older man to a younger. 

1 Ic taught the boy the woods, to hunt, wTcn to shoot 
and when not to shoot, when to kill and when not to kill, 
and better, what to do with it afterw'ard. Then he would 
talk to the boy, the tw'o of them sitting beneath the close 
fierce stars on a summer hilltop while they wailed for the 
bounds to bring the fox back within hearing, or beside 
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a fire in the IVovcmLcr or December \\<khIs w hile the cIo<^s 
worked out n ci.H)n s trail ahai^ tlie creek, (ir firclcsN in the 
pitch dark and heavy dew ol April mornings while tliey 
squatted l)cneath a turkey roost. 1 he boy w t>idd ne\ er 
question him; Sam did not react to cjuestions. I he Ixiy 
would just wait and tlien listen and Sam would begin, 
talking about the old davs anti the l^eople whom he liad 
not ii id time c\er to know anti so coidd not remember Hie 
did not remember e\cr having seen his lathers laecO. and 
in place of whom the other race into which liis bl tK)ti had 
run supplied him with no sul^Niitute. 

And as he talked about th ’se old times and those dead 
and vanished men of another race Irom either tliat the 
boy knew, gradually to the bo\ those old times wDuld 
cease to be old times and would become a jiart of the boy's 
present, n<Jl only as if they bad happened yesterday but 
as if they were still happening, tlie men who walked 
throuob them actually walking in breath and air and 
casting an actual shadow on the earth they had not cpiitted. 
And more: as if some of them liad not happened yet but 
would occur tomorrow, until at last it would seem to the 
boy that he himself bad not come into existence yet, that 
none of his race nor the other subject race which bis people 
had brouoht with them into the land had come here vet; 
that althougli it had been bis grandlatber's and then h.is 
father’s and uncle’s and was now' his cousin’s and some- 
day would be his own land which he and Sam hunted 
over, their hold upon it actually was as trivial and without 
reality as the now faded and archaic script in the chancery 
book in Jefferson w’hich allocated it to them and that it w'as 
he, tlie boy, w'ho was the guest iiere and Sam Fathers 
voice the mouthpiece of the host. 
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Until three years ago tliere Iiad been two of them, the 
other a full-blood Chickasaw, in a sense c\cn more in- 
credibly lost than Sam Fathers. I le called himself Jobakcr, 
as if it were one word. Nobody knew Isis iiistory at all. 
He was a hermit, living in a foul little shack at the forks 
of the creek five miles Irom the plantation and about that 
far from any other habitation. Me was a market hunter 
and fisherman and he consorted with nobody, black or 
white; no negro would even cross his path and no man 
dared approach his liut except Sam. And perhaps once a 
month the boy would find them in Sam’s shop — two old 
men scjuatiing on their heels on the dirt floor, talking in a 
mixture of negroid English and flat lull dialect and now 
and then a phrase of that old tongue which as time went 
on and the hoy squatted there too listening, he Ix'gan to 
learn. I lien Johakor died. I liai is, nobodv bad seen him in 
some lime. I ben one morning Sam was missing, nobody, 
not even the Ixiy. knew when nor where, until that night 
when some negroes bunting in ilic creek Ixittom saw tlic 
sudden burst of flame and approached. It was Jobakcr’s 
but, but Ixlore they got anywhere near it, someone shot 
at them from the shadows beyond it. It was Sam who fired, 
but nobtxly e\er found Jobaker’s grave. 

I lie next morning, sitting at breakfast with bis cousin, 
the boy saw Sam pass the dining-nxim window' and he 
remembered then that never in his life before bad be seen 
Sam nearer the house than tlic blacksmith-shop. Me 
stopped eating even; he sat there and he and bis cousin 
both heard the voices from bc-yond the pantry door, then 
the door opened and Sam entered, carr\'ing his hat in his 
hand but w'itbout knocking as anyone else on tlie place 
except a house servant would have done, entered just far 
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enough for the door to close behind him and stood looking 
at neither of them — the Indian lace above the ni^t»er 
clothes, lookino at something over their heads or at some- 
thing not even in the room. 

’‘I want to go,” lie said. ‘‘I want to go to the Big Bottom 

1 9 > 

i\ e. 


“T o live^” the bov’s cousin said. 

”At Major de Spain’s and yf)ur camp, where you go to 
hunt,” Sam said. ”I could take care of it for you all while 
you aint there. I will build me a little house in the woods, 
if you rather I didn’t slay in the big one.’’ 

‘'W^iat about Isaac hcrer” his cousin said. “How will 


you get awav from him? Arc you going to take him with 
vou?” But still Sam looked at neither of them, standing 

✓ O 

just inside the room with that face which sho\^•ed nothing, 
which showed that he was an old man only when it 


smiled. 


“I want to go,” he said. ”Lct me go.” 

“Yes,” the cousin said quietly. “Of course. I’ll fix it 
with Major de Spain. You want to go soon?” 

■'I’m going now,” Sam said. He went out. And that was 
all. The hoy was nine then; it seemed perfectly natural 
that nobody, not even his cousin McCaslin, should argue 
with Sam. Also, since he was nine now, he could under- 


stand that Sam could leave him and their days and nights 
in the woods together w’ithout any UTench. He believed 
that he and Sam both knew that this was not only tern- 
porar)' but that the exigencies of his maturing, of that for 
which Sam had been training him all his life some day to 
dedicate himself, required it. They had settled that one 
night last summer while they listened to the hounds 
bringing a fox back up the creek valley; now the boy dis- 
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ccrncd in that vcr^" talk under the high, fierce August 
stars a presage, a warning, of this moment today. “I done 
taught you all tlierc is of this settled countr)',” Sam said. 
“Ytm can hunt it go(Kl as I can now. You are ready for 
the Big Bottom now, lor hear and deer. Hunter’s meat,” 
he said. “Next year you will be ten. You will write your 
ajic in two numbers and you will be ready to become a 
man. Your pa ’ CSam always referred to the boy’s cousin as 
his father, establishing even before the boy’s orphanhood 
did that relation between them not of the ward to his 
guardi.in and kinsman and chief and head of his bl(KKl. but 
of the child to the man who sired his flesh and his thinking 
too.) “promised you can go with us then.” So the boy 
could understand Sam’s going. But he couldn’t understand 
why now, in March. si.\ months before the moon for 
hunting. 

“If lobaker’s dead like they say,” he said, “and Sam 

• f • 

hasn’t oot ainbody but us at all kin to him, why does he 
want to go to the Big Bottom now, when it wifl be six 
months before we get there? ” 

“Maybe that’s what he wants,” McCaslin said. “Maybe 
he wants to get away from you a little while.” 

But that was all right. McCaslin and other grown people 
often said things like that and lie paid no attention to them, 
just as he paid no attention to Sam saying he wanted to 
go to the Big Bottom to live. After all, he would have to 
live there for six months, because there would be no use 
in going at all if lie was going to turn right around and 
come back. And. ns Sam himself bad told him, be already 
knew all about bunting in this settled countr\' that Sam 
or anylxxly else could teach him. So it would be all right. 
Summer, then the bright days after the first frost, then the 
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cold and himself on the waoon with McCaslin this time 

O 

and the moment would come and he would draw the hlood. 
the big blood wliieh would make him a man. a hunter, and 
Sam would come back home with them and he too would 
have outgrown the child’s pursuit of rabbits and possums. 
Then he too would make one before the w inter fire, talkirn» 
of the old hunts and the hunts to come as hunters talked. 

So Sam departed. He owned so little that he could 
carry it. He walked. He would neither let McCaslin send 
him in tlic wagon, nor take a mule to ride. No one saw his 
go even. I le was just gone one morning, the ca!)in which 
had never had very much in it, \acant and empty, the shop 
in which there never had been ver\' much done, standin<T 

. O 

idle. 1 hen No\ember came at last, and now tlie hoy made 
one — himself and his cousin McCaslin and Tennie's lim, 
and Major de Spain and General Compson and W^alter 
Ewell and Boon and old Uncle Ash to do the cooking, 
waiting for them in JefTerson with the other wagon, and 
the surrey in which he and McCaslin and General Comp- 
son and Major de Spain would ride. 

Sam was waiting at the camp to meet them. If he w'as 
glad to see them, he did not show' it. And if, when they 
broke camp two weeks later to return home, he was sorry 
to see them go, he did not show' that cither. Because he did 
not come back w'ith tliem. It w'as only the bov who re- 
turned, returning solitar)' and alone to the settled familiar 
land, to follow for eleven months the childish business of 
rabbits and such while he waited to go back, having brought 
w ith him, even from his brief first sojourn, an unforgettable 
sense of tlie big w'oods — not a quality dangerous or particu- 
larly inimical, but profound, sentient, gigantic and brood- 
ing, amid which he had been permitted to go to and fro 
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at \\in, unscathed, why he knew not, but dwarfed and, 
uiiiil he had drawn lionorably blood worthy of being drawn, 
alien. 

I hen No\ ember, and they would come back. Each 

morning Sam would take the boy out to the stand allotted 

him. It wordd be one of the poorer stands of course, since 

lie wav only ten and cleyen and twelve and he had never 

# 

even seen a cher running yet. Hut they would stand there. 
Sam a little heliind him and without a gun himself, as he 
had lie^n si. Hiding \\lien the boy shot the running rabbit 
win. n he w as eight \ears old. I liey would stand there in 
the Noiemhcr d.iwns, and after a while they would hear 
the dogs. Sometimes the chase would sweep up and past 
tjLiitc close, belling and invisible; once they heard the 
two hca\ V reports of Boon 1 Iogganlx?ck’s old gun with 
ivhicli he liad iicycr killed anything larger than a squir- 
rel and that sitting, and twice tliev heard the flat unre- 
verherant cl.tp of Wkiltcr EwclTs rifle, following which 
you did not even w ait to hear his horn. 

“I’ll never get a sliot,” the hoy said. “I’ll never kill one." 

“Yes you will," Sam said. "You wait. You’ll be a hunter. 
You’ll Ix' a man.’’ 

Hut Sam wouldn’t come out. They would leave him 
there. I Ic would come as far as the road where tlic surrey 
wailed, to take the riding horses back, and that was all. 
The men would ride the horses and Uncle Ash and 
Tennic’s Jim and the boy would follow in the wagon 
with Sam. with the camp equipment and the trophies, 
the meat, the beads, the antlers, the good ones, the wagon 
winding on among the tremendous gums and cypresses and 
oaks where no axe save that of the hunter bad ever sounded, 
between the impenetrable walls of canc and brier — the 
nvo changing yet constant walls just beyond which the 
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wilderness whose mark he liad brought away forever on 
his spirit even from that first two weeks seemed to lean, 
stooping a little, waicliing them and listening, not quite 
inimical because they were too small, even those such as 
W^alter and Major do Spain and old General Compson w ho 
had killed many deer and bear, tlieir sojourn too i^rief and 
too hamiless to excite to that, but just br(x>ding, secret, 
tremendous, almost inattentive. 

Then tliey would emerge, they would lx* out of it. the 
line ns sharp as the demarcation of a doored wall. Sud- 
denly skeleton cotton- and corn-fields would flow' away 
• ^ 

on cither hand, caunt and motionless beneath the erav 
rain: there would be a house, barns, fences, where the 
hand of man had clawed for an instant, holding, the wall 
of the \viidemess behind tliem now\ tremendous and still 
and seemingly impenetrable in the gray and fading light, 
the ver)- tiny orifice through which they had emerged ajv 
patently swallowed up. The surrey would be \\aiting. his 
cousin McCaslin and Major de Spain and General Comp- 
son and ^\^^ltcr and Roon dismounted beside it. Then 
Sam would get dowm from tbe wagon and mount one of the 
horses and, with the others on a rope behind him. be 
u'ould turn back. Tbe boy would watch him for a while 
against that tall and secret wall, growing smaller and 
smaller against it. ncxer looking back. Then be would 
enter it, returning to what the ben’ believed, and thought 
that his cousin McCaslin believed, was his loneliness and 
solitude. 



So tbe instant came. He pulled trigger and Sam Fathers 
marked Iiis lace with the hot blor^d which be bad spilled 
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and he ceased to be a child and became a hunter and a 
man- It was tlie last day. 1 licy broke camp that afternoon 
and went out, his cousin and Nlajor do Spain and General 
Comj)son and Boon on ilic horses. Weaker Ewell and the 
negr.x:s in the wagon with him and Sam and his hide and 
antlers. T here could have been C^nd were) otlier trophies 
in the wagon. But for Iiim they did not exist, just as for 
all practical purposes he and Sam Fathers were still alone 
togetlier as they had been that morning. The wagon wound 
and jolted iKlween the slow and shifting yet constant walls 
from beyond and above which the wilderness watched them 
pass, less than inimical now and never to be inimical again 
since the buck still and forever leaped, the shaking gun- 
barrels coming constantly and forever steady at last, crash- 
ing, and still out (d his instant of immortality the buck 
sprang, forever immortal; — the wagon jolting and bouncing 
on, the moment of the buck, the shot, Sam Fathers and 
himself and the blo(Kl with which Sam had marked him 
forever one with the wilderness which had accepted him 
since Sam said that he had done all right, when suddenly 
Sam reined back and stopped the wagon and they all 
heard the unmistakable and unforgettable sound of a deer 
breaking cover. 

I hen B(H>n shouted from beyond the bend of the trail 
and while they sat motionless in the halted wagon. Walter 
and the hoy already reaching for their guns, Boon came 
galloping hack. Hogging his mule with his hat, his face 
wild and amazed as he shouted down at them. IThen the 
other riders came around the bend, also spurring. 

"Get the dogs!" Boon cried. "Get the dogs! If he had a 
nub on his head, he had fourteen points! Laying right 
there by^ the road in that pawpaw thicket! If I’d a knowed 
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he was there, 1 could have cut In's throat witii nu- noeket 
knife!” 

•M avhe tliai's whv he run,” W alter said. '1 le saw you 
* * ^ 

never Iiad your gun.” I le was already out ol the wagon 
with his rifle, 1 hen the bo\’ was out too with his <>un, and 
tlie other riders came up and Boon got oil his mule some- 
how and \vas scrabbling and clawing among the dullel 
in the wagon, still shouting, “Get tlie dogs! Get the do<>s!” 
And it seemed to the boy too that it would take them lor- 
c'.er to decide what to do — the old men in whom the hlotKl 
ran cold and slow’, in whom during the intcr\'cning vc*ars 
iK’twcen them and himself tlie blcKxj had become a dif- 
ferent and colder substance Irom that whicli ran in him 
and even in Bi-on and W^dier. 

“W'hat alx>ut it, Sam?” Major de Spain said. “Could the 
dogs bring him back?” 

“W^c w’ont need the dogs,” Sam said. “If be dont bear 
the dogs behind him, he will circle back in here about 
sundown to bed.” 

“All right,” Major de Spain said. “You boys take the 
borscs. WY*’1I go on out to the road in the wagon and 
wait there.” l ie and General Compson and McCaslin got 
into the wagon and Boon and W\dier and Sam and the 
boy mounted the horses and turned back and out of the 
trail. Sam led them for an hour through the gray and un- 
marked afternoon whose liglu was little difTerent from 
what it had been at dawn and which w’ould become dark- 
ness without any graduation between. Then Sam stopped 
them. 

This is far enough,” he said. “He’ll be coming upwind, 
and be dont want to smell the mules.” They tied the 
mounts in a thicket. Sam Jed them on foot now, unpathed 
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through the markless afternoon, the boy pressing close be- 
hind him, the two others, or so it seemed to the boy, on 
liis lieels. But they were not. Twice Sam turned his head 
slightly and spoke back to liim across liis shoulder, still 
Avalking; \ou got time. We ll get there fore he does.” 

So he tried to go slower. 1 le tried delilxrately to de- 
celerate the dizzy rusliing of time in wliich the buck which 
he luul not e\ en seen was mo\ ing, which it seemed to him 
must be carrying the buck farther and farther and more 
and more irretrievably away from them even though there 
were no dogs behind him now to make him run, even 
though, according to Sam. he must have completed his 
circle now and was heading back toward tliem. They went 
on; it could ha\e been another hour or twice that or less 
than half, ilie lx>y could not have said. Then they were on 
a ridge. I le had never Ix’cn in here before and he could 
not see that it was a ridge. He iusi knew that the earth 
had risen slightly l>ecause the underljrush had thinned a 
little, the ground sloping in\'isihly away toward a dense 
wall of cane. Sam stopped. "I his is it,” he said, lie spoke 
to Walter and B(K>n: “Follow this ridge and you will come 
to two crossings. You will see the tracks. If he crosses, it 
will he at one of these three.” 

Wkilter looked about for a moment. “I know it," he said. 
“r\c even seen your dccr. I was in here last Monday. He 
aint nothing but a yearling.” 

“A yearling?’ Boon said. He was panting from the 
walking. Mis face still looked a little wild. “If the one I 
saw was any yearling. I’m still in kintlcrgardcn.” 

“1 ben I must have seen a rabbit,” Walter said. “I al- 
ways heard you quit school altogether two years befor© 
the first grade.” 
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Boon glared at W^iltcr. “If you dont want to slioot him, 

get out of the 'vay, lie said. Set down somewhere. Bv 
God, I ” ^ 

“Aint nobody going to shoot him standing here," Sam 
said quietly. 

Sams right, Walter said. He moxed, slanting the 
worn, silver-colored barrel of his rifle downward to walk 
with it again. "‘A little more mo\ ing and a little more cjuiet 
too. Five miles is still Hogganbeck range, even if we wasn’t 
downwind. They went on. 1 lie bov could still hear Boon 
talking, though presently that ceased too. Then once more 
he and Sam stO(xl motionless together against a tremen- 
dous pin oak in a little thicket, and again thcic was nothing. 
There was only the soaring and sombre solitude in the dim 
light, there was the thin murmur of the faint cold rain 
which had not ceased all day. Then, as if it had waited for 
them to find their positions and become still, the wilder- 
ness breathed again. It seemed to lean inward above them, 
above himself and Sam and Walter and Bewn in their 
separate lurking-places, tremendous, attentive, impartial and 
omniscient, the buck moving in it somewhere, not running 
yet since he had not been pursued, not frightened yet and 
never fearsome but just alert also as they were alert, per- 
haps already circling back, perhaps quite near, perhaps 
conscious also of the eye of the ancient immortal Umpire. 
Because he was just twelve then, and that morning some- 
thing had happened to him: in less than a second 1ie had 
ceased forever to be the child he was yesterday. Or per- 
haps that made no difference, perhaps even a city-bred 
man, let alone a child, could not have understood it; 
perhaps only a countrj'-bred one could comprehend loving 
the life he spills. He began to shake again. 
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“rm glad if’b started now/* lie whispered. lie did not 
nun e to speak; oiilv his lips shaped the expiring words: 

“ I hen it w ill h<- o(.ne wh'. ii I raise the gun 

Nor did Sam. 1 lu"!!, ’ h? said. 

' !s he that near? ” the bov whispered. “Do you 
think " 

‘ I Tush/* Sam said. So ho Tmshed. But he could not stop 
the shakino. | K- did not try. liecause he knew it would go 

O O 

nwMV when he needed the steadiness — had not Sam 
l athers already consecrated and absoKcd him from weak- 
ness and regret toi»? — not from loyc and pity for all which 
lived and ran and then ceased to liye in a second in the 
vers’ midst of si^lcndor and speed, hut from weakness and 
regret. So they st< (xl motionless, hreathing deep and quiet 
and steady. It there h.u] Ix’en any sun. it would lx? near 
to setiino now; there was a condensing, a densifying, of 
what he lintl thoiiglit was the gray and unchanging light 
until he realised suddenly that it was liis own hreathing. 
his heart, his lilood — something, all thing-s. and that Sam 
Fathers had marked him indeed, not as a mere hunter, but 
with something Sam had had in his turn of his yanishcxl 
and h^rgotten people. I le stopped breathing then; there 
was only his heart, his liUxid, and in the following silence 
the wildt'rness ccase<l breatlic also, leaning, stooping 
oyerhead with its lireath heUl. tremendous and impartial 
and waiting. H hen the shaking stopped too. as he had 
known it would, and he drew* back the two hcayy hammers 
of the gun. 

T hen it hail passed. It w'as oyer. The solitude did not 
breathe again yet; it had merely stopped watching him 
and was looking somewhere else, cyen turning its back 
on him. looking on away up the ridge at another point. 
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and the boy knew as well ns if he had seen him that the 
buck had come to the ed-e of the cane and had eitlier seen 
or scented them and laded hack into it. But the solitude 
did not breathe again. It should ha\e suspired ao.iin then 
but it did not. It was still lacing, watching, what it had 
been watching and it was not here, not where lie and 
Sam stood; rigid, not hrcaihing Iiimself, he thought, cried 
No! No!, knowing already that it was too late, thinking 
with the old despair of two and ilirec vears aoo; J'll never 
get a shot. Then he heard it — the Hat single clap of Walter 
Ewell’s rifle which newer missed, d hen the mellow sound 
of the horn came do\\’n the ridge and somethino \\ent out 
of him and he knewv then he had never expected to gt t the 
shot at all. 

'd reckon that’s it,” he said. ‘"Walter got him." He had 
raised the gun slightly without knowing it. Me lowered it 
again and had low'ered one of the hammc'rs and was aL 
ready inoving out of tlie thicket when Sam spoke. 

“Wait.” 


"Wait? the boy cried. And he would remember that 
— how he turned upon Sam in the truculence of a boy’s 
grief oyer the missed opportunity, the missed luck. “What 
for? Dont you hear that horn?” 

And he w^ould remember how Sam was standing. Sam 
had not moved. He was not tall, squat rather and broad, 
and tlie boy had been growing fast for the past year or so 
and there w-as not much dilTcrcnce fx'twecn tliem in height, 
yet Sam was looking over the boy’s head and up the ridge 
toward the sound of the horn and the boy knew' that Sam 
did not even see him; that Sam knew he was still there 
beside him but he did not see the boy. Then the boy saw 
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the buck. It was coming clown the ridge, as if it were 
walking out of the vcr\' sound of the horn which related 
its death. It was not running, it was walking, tremendous, 
unhurried, slanting and tilling its head to pass the antlers 
through the undergrowtli, and the l>oy standing with Sam 
beside him now instead of Ix-'hind him as Sam always stood, 
and the gun still partly aimed and one of the hammers 
still cocked. 

Then it saw them. And still it did not begin to run. 

It just stopped for an instant, taller than any man, look- 
ing at them; then its muscles suppled, gathered. It did not 
even alter its course, not fleeing, not even running, just 
Tno\ incT ^vith that u inged and effortless ease with which 
deer move, passing within twenty feet of them, its head high 
and the eye not proud and not haughty but just full and 
w ild and unafraid, and Sam standing beside the boy now. 
his right ann raised at full length, palm-outward, speaking 
in that tongue which tlic lv)v had learned from listening to 
him and Joe Baker in the blacksmitli shop, while up the 
ridge Wknller Ewell’s horn was still blowing them in to a 
dead buck. 

“Oleh, Chief," Sam said. "Grandfather." 

Wlien they reached Wither, he was standing wi th h is 
back toward them, ejuite still, bemused almost, looking 
down at his feet. He didn’t look up at all. 

"Come here, Sam." he said quietly. When they reached 
him he still did not look up. standing above a little spike 
buck wliich bad still been a fawn last spring. "He was so 
little 1 prc'tty near let bim go.’ Walter said. But just look 
at the track he was making. It’s pretty near big as a cow’s. 
If there were any more tracks here besides the ones he is 
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layino in. I would swear there was another buck lierc that 
1 never even saw.” 


3 - 

It was dark when they readied the road where the sur- 
rey waited. It was turning cold, tlic rain Iiad stopped, and 
the sky was beginning to blow dear. His cousin and Major 
dc Spain and General Conipson had a fire going. "Did you 
get Iiimr” Major de Spain said. 

‘ Got a good-sized swamp-rabbit with spike horns, ” Wal- 
ter said. He slid tlie little buck down from his mule. The 
boy's cousin McCaslin looked at it. 

“Nobexiy saw the big one?" he said. 

"I dont even believe Boon saw it,” Walter said. “I le 
probably jumped somebody’s straw cow in that thicket.” 
Boon started cursing, swearing at Walter and at Sam tor 
not getting the dogs in the first place and at the buck and 
all. 

“Never mind,” Major de Spain said. “He’ll be here for 
us next fall. Let’s get started home.” 

It was after midnight when they let Walter out at his 
gate two miles from Jefferson and later still when tliey 
took General Compson to his house and then returned 
to Major de Spain’s, where he and McCaslin would spend 
the rest of the night, since it was still seventeen miles home. 
It was cold, the sky was clear now; there would be a hea\^' 
frost by sunup and the ground was already frozen beneath 
the horses’ feet and the wheels and beneath their own feet 
as they crossed Major de Spain’s yard and entered the 
house, the warm dark house, feeling their way up the dark 
stairs until Major de Spain found a candle and lit it, and 
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into ihc strange room and the big deep bed, the still cold 
sheets until they began to warm to their bodies and at last 
the slinking stopped and suddenly he was telling McCas- 
lin about it while McCaslin listened, quietly until he had 
finished. “You dont believe it,” the boy said. “I know 
you tlont ” 

“Why not?" McCaslin said. “Think of all that has hap 
jiencd here, on this earth. All the blood hot and strong 
for li\ing. pleasuring, that has soaked back into it. For 
grieving and suffering too, of course, but still getting some- 
thing out of it for all that, getting a lot out of it, because 
after all you dont have to continue to bear wbat you be- 
lieve is suffering; you can always choose to stop that, put 
an end to that. And even suffering and grieving is better 
than notliing; there is onlv one thing worse than not beina 
ali\e, and that’s shame. But you cant be alive forever, and 
yoii always wear out life lonn before you have e.xhaustcd the 
possiliiliiies of living. And all that must be somewhere; all 
that could not !ia\c Ix'cn invented and created just to be 
tlirow n away. And the earth is shallow; there is not a great 
<leal of it before you come to the rock. And the earth 
tiont want to just keep things, hoard them; it wants to 
use them again. Look at the seed, the acorns, at what 
happens even to carrion when you tr\’ to bur)' it: it re- 
fuses t(X>, seethes and struoples too until it reaches lioht 
and air again, hunting the sun still. And they — ” the boy 
saw bis hand in silhouette for a moment against the window 
iK'yond which, accustomed to the darkness now. he could 
see sky where the scoured and icy stars glittered “ — they 
dont want it. need it. Besides, what would it want, itself, 
kncK'king around out there, when it never had enough 
lime about the earth as it was, when there is plenty of room 
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about the canh, plenty of places still unchang<.-d from w bat 
tliey were when the blood used and pleasured in tlieni 
\\ Iiile it •vvas still blood?” 

“But \vc want them,” the boy said. ”\\Y' want them too. 
There is plenty of room for us and them too.” 

1 hat s right, iVIcCaslin said. “Suppose they dont have 
substance, cant cast a shadow ” 


“But I saw it!” the boy cried. "I saw him!” 

Steady, McCaslin said. For an instant his hand touched 

the boy’s fiank beneath the covers. “Steady. 1 know you 

did. So did I. Sam took me in there once after I killed mv 
first deer.” 
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Tiiere was a man and a dog too tliis time. Two boasts, 
counting Old Ben, the bear, and two men, counting Boon 
I logganlx'ck, in whom some of tlie same blood ran w hich 
ran in Sam Failiers, even tliough Boon’s was a plebeian 
strain of it and only Sam and Old Ben and the monorel 

• O 

Lion were taintless and incorruptible. 

He was sixteen. For six years now' he had been a man’s 
hunter. For six years now he had heard the best of all talk- 
ing. It was of the wilderness, tlie big woods, ]ii‘_jocr and 
older than any recorded document: — of white man fatuous 
enough to believe he had bought any fragment of it, of 
Indian ruthless enough to pretend that any fragment of it 
had been bis to convey; bigger than Major de Spain and 
the scrap he pretended to, know'ing better; older than old 
Thomas Sutpen of wliom Major de Spain bad bad it and 
wlio knew better; older even than old Ikkemotubbe. the 
Chickasaw chief, of whom old Sutpen had had it and who 
knew better in his turn. It was of the men, not white nor 
black nor red but men, liuntcrs, with the will and hardi- 
hood to endure and the humility and skill to survive, and 
the dogs and the bear and deer juxtaposed and reliefed 
against it, ordered and compelled by and within the wilder- 
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ness in the ancient and unremitting contest according to 
the ancient and immitigable rules which voided all regrets 
and ]>rookcd no ^juartcr; — the best game of all, the best of 
all breailting and lorc\ cr the best of all listening, the voices 
cjuict and weighty and deliberate lor retrospection and 
recollection and exactitude among the concrete trophies — 
tlie racked yuns and the heads and skins — in the libraries 
of town houses or the offices of plantation houses or Cand 
iK'st ol all) in the camps themselves where the intact and 
still uann meat yet hung, the men who had slain it sitting 
Ix'fore the burnine loes on hearths when there were houses 
and hearths or abriiit the smokv blazing of piled wood in 
front of stretclied tarpaulins when there wore not. There 
was always a bottle present, so that it w’oiild seem to him 
tliat those fine fierce instants of heart and brain and cour- 
age and wiliness and speed were concentrated and distilled 
into that brown liquor which not w’omen. not boys and 
children, but only hunters drank, drinking not of the blood 
they spilled but some condensation of the wild immortal 
spirit, drinking it mixleratelv, humbly even, not with the 
pagan’s base and baseless hope of acquiring tliereby the 
virtues of cunning and strength and speed but in salute 
to them. Tims it seemed to him on this December morn- 
ing not only natural but actually fitting that this should 
ha\’c begun with whisky. 

He realised later that it had begun long before that. It 
had already begun on that day w hen he first w'roic his age 
in two ciphers and his cousin McCaslin brought him for 
the first time to the camp, the big w'oods, to earn for him- 
self from the wilderness the name and state of hunter 
provided be in his turn were bumble and enduring enough. 
Ele had already inherited then, without ever having seen 
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it, the big old bear with one trap-ruined foot that in an 
area almost a hundred miles stjuarc had earned for liim- 
self a name, a definite designation like a living man; — 
the long legend of corn-cribs broken down and riiled, of 
shoats and grown pigs and e\en cakes carried IxKlily into 
the woods and devoured and traps and deadlalls over- 
thrown and dogs mangled and slain and shotgun and even 
rifle shots deii\’ered at point-blank range yet \\'ith no more 
effect than so many peas blown through a tul>e by a 
child a corridor of wreckage and destruction beginning 
back before the boy was born, through which sped, not 
fast but rather with the ruthless and irresistible delilx'ra- 
tion of a locomotive, the sliaggy tremendous shape. It ran 
in his knowledge before he ever saw it. It hximed and 
towered in his dreams before he even saw the unaxed 
wockIs where it left its crooked print, shaggy, tremendous, 
red-eyed, not malevolent but just big. too big for the 
dogs which tried to bay it, for the horses which tried to 
ride it down, for the men and the bullets they fired into 
it; too big for the very country' wliich was its constricting 
scope. It was as if the boy had already divined what liis 
senses and intellect had not encompassed yet: that doomed 
wilderness whose edges were being constantly and punily 
gnawed at by men with plows and axes who feared it be- 
cause it was w'ildcrness, men myriad and nameless even to 
one another in the land where the old bear bad earned 
a name, and through w'hich ran not even a mortal beast but 
an anachronism indomitable and invincible out of an old 
dead time, a phantom, epitome and apotheosis of the old 
wild life which the little puny humans swarmed and 
hacked at in a fury of abhorrence and fear like pygmies 
about the ankles of a drowsing elephant; — the old bear. 
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solitary, indomitable, and alone; widowered childless and 
absolved of mortality — old Priam reft of his old wife and 
oiiiliwd all his sons. 

Still a chihl, with three years then two years then one 
year yet before he too could make one of them, each No- 
vember he would watch the wagon containing the dogs 
and the iK'dding and hxxl and guns and his cousin Mc- 
Caslin and Jennie’s Jim and Sam Fathers too until Sam 
moved to the camp to live, depart for the Big Bottom, the 
big woffds. To him, they were going not to hunt bear and 
deer but to keep yearly rendezvous with the bear which 
they did not even intend to kill. 1 wo weeks later they 
would return, with no trophy, no skin. He had not ex- 
pected it. I le had not even feared that it might be in the 
waQon this time with the other skins and heads. He did 
not e\en tell himself that in three years or tw'o years or 
one year more he would Ik* present and that it might even 
be his eun. I le iK'lievcd that only after he had sers'ed his 
apprenticeship in the w(xxls which would prove him w'orthv 
to Ik' a hunter, would he even be permitted to distinguish 
the cr(X)ked print, and that even then for tw'o November 
w'oeks he would merely make another minor one, along 
with his cousin and Major dc Spain and General Comp- 
son and W^alter Ew'cll and Boon and the dogs which 
feared to bay it and tlic shotguns and rifles which failed 
even to bleed it, in the yearly pageant-rite of the old bear’s 
lurious immortality. 

His day came at last. In the surrey w'ith his cousin and 
Major dc Spain and General Compson he saw' the wilder- 
ness through a slow' drizzle of November rain just above 
the icc point as it seemed to him later he nhvays saw' il 
or at least always remembered it — the tall and endless wall 
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of dense Noveml>er woods under the diss(.)lvino aftcrn<x>n 
and the years death, sombre, impenetrable (he could not 
even discern yet how, at what point they could possibly 
iiope to enter it even though he knew tliat Sam Fathers 
was waiting there witli the wagonj, the surrey nuning 
through the skeleton stalks of cotton and corn in the last 
of open country, the last trace of man’s puny gnawing at the 
immemorial Hank, until, dwarfed bv that perspecti\e into 
an almost ridiculous diminishment, the surrey itself st'eitied 
to have ceaseo to mo\'c (this too to I^e completed later, 
years later, alter he had grown to a man and had seen the 
sea) as a solitary small boat hangs in lonely immohiliiv, 
merely tossing up and down, in the infinite waste of the 
ocean while the water and then the apparently impene- 
trable land which it nears without apprcciahle progress, 
swings slowly and opens tlic widening inlet which is the 
anchorage. He entered it. Sam was waiting, wrapped in a 
cjuilt on the wagon seat behind the patient and steaming 
mules. I !c entered his novitiate to the true wilderness with 
Sam beside him as he bad begun bis apprenticeship in mini- 
ature to manliood after the rabbits and such witli Sam 
beside him, the two of them w'rapped in the damp, warm, 
negro-rank quilt wliile tlie wilderness closed behind his 
entrance as it had opened momentarilv to accept Iiim, open- 
ing before his advancement as it closed behind his progress, 
no fixed path the wagon followed but a channel non- 


existent ten yards ahead of it and ceasing to exist ten 
yards after it had passed, the wagon progressing not by 
its own volition but by attrition of their intact yet fluid 
circumambience, drow'sing, earless, almost lighticss. 

It seemed to him that at the age of ten he was witnessing 
his ou'n birth. It was not even strange to him. He had ex- 
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pcrienccci it all before, and not merely in dreams. He saw 
the camj^ — a paintless six-room bungalow set on piles above 
the spring bigh-water — and be knew already bow it was 
going to l(X)k. He lielped in ibe rapid orderly disorder of 
their establishment in it and even his motions were familiar 
to him, foreknown. Then for two weeks he ate the coarse, 
rapid food — the shapeless sour bread, the wiUl strange 
meat, venison and bear and turkey and cxK)n which be bad 
never tasted before — wliich men ate, c(K)kcd by men who 
were hunters first and ccKiks afterward; he slept in harsh 
sheetless blankets as hunters slept. Each morning the gray 
ol dawn found him and Sam Fathers on the stand, the 
crossing, which had been allotted him. It was the poorest 
one, the most barren. He had expected that; he had not 
dared yet to hope even to himself that he would even hear 
the running dogs this first time. But he did hear them. It 
was on the third morning — a murmur, sourceless, almost 
indistinouisliable, yet he knew what it was although he 
had never l>cforc heard that many dogs running at once, 
the murmur swelling into separate and distinct yoices until 
he could call the five dogs which his cousin owned from 
among the others. “Now,’‘ Sam said, “slant your gun up a 
little and draw back the hammers and then stand still.” 

But it was not tor him, not yet. 1 he humility was there; 

✓ 

he had learned that. And he could learn the patience. I le 
was only ten, only one week. I he instant had passed. It 
seemed to liim that he could actually see the deer, the buck, 
smoke-colored, elongated with speed, yanished. the w'o<xis, 
the gray solitude still ringing eyen when the yoices ot the 
dogs had died away; from tar aw’av across the sombre w'oods 
and the gray half-liquid morning there came two shots. 
“Now let your hammers down,” Sam said. 
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He did so. “You knew it too/’ he s<3id. 

Yes, Sam said. “I want you to learn how to do when 
you didn t shoot. It’s alter tlie chance for the bear or the 
deer has done already come and oone that men and doos 
get killed.” 

“Anyway, it wasn't him,” the boy said. “It wasn’t even 
a bear. It was just a deer.” 

“Yes,” Sam said, “it was just a deer.” 

Then one morning, it was in the second week, he heard 
tlie dogs again. T his time before Sam even spoke he readied 
the u>o-long, tooheaw, man size gun as Sam had taugln 
him, even though this time he knew' the dogs and the deer 
were coming less close than ever, hardly within hearing 
even. 1 hey didn’t sound like any running dogs he had 
ever heard before even. Then he found tliat' Sam, w ho had 
taught him first ol all to cock tlie gun and take position 
where he could see best in all directions and then never 
to move again, had himself moved up beside Iiirn. “ I'here,” 
he said. “Listen.” 1 he boy listened, to no ringing chorus 
strong and fast on a free scent but a moiling yapping an 
octave too high and with something more than indecision 
and even abjectness in it w'hich he could not yet recoa- 
nisc, reluctant, not even moving very fast, taking a Iona 
time to pass out of hearing, leaving even then in the air 
that echo of thin and almost human hysteria, abject, almost 
humanly grieving, w'ith this time nothing ahead of it, no 
sense of a fleeing unseen smoke-colored shape. He could 
hear Sam breathing at his shoulder. He saw the arched 
cun^e of the old man’s inhaling nostrils. 

* It s Old Beni” he cried, whispering. 

Sam didn’t move save for the slow gradual turning of 
his head as the voices faded on and the faint steady rapid 
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arcli and collapse of liis nostrils. "Hah,'’ he said. "Not even 
running. W^ilking." 

"Dm up here!" the (>oy cried. "Way up licrc!" 

"lie do it every year," Sam said. "Once. Ash and Boon 
say he coiiks up here to run the other little hears away. 
Tell them to get to hell out of here and stay out until 
iIk* hunters are oone. Mayhe." 1 he hoy no longer heard 
anvil. ine at all. \ct still Sam’s head continued to turn 
gradually and steadily until the hack of it was toward him. 
d hen it turned hack and looked down at him — the same 
face, grave, familiar, expressionless until it smiled, the 
same old man’s eves from which as he watched there faded 


slowly a cjualiiy darkly and fiercely lambent, passionate 
and pioud. "I le dont care no more for bears than he docs 
for dogs (>r men neither. I le come to see who’s here, who’s 
new in camp this year, ^vhethe^ he can shoot or not, can 
stay or not. XXdieihcT wc got the dog yet that can hay and 
liold him until a man gets there with a gvin. Because he’s 
the head hear. lie’s the man.’’ It faded, was gone; again 


they w ere ilic eyes as lie had known them all his life. "I le’ll 


lei them follow him to the river. Then he’ll send them 


home. Wc might as well go too; sec liow they knik when 
they get hack io camp. ” 

I he dogs were there first, ten of them huddled back 
untler the kitchen, himself and Sam sountting to peer back 
into the obscurity where they crouched, quiet, the eyes 
rolling and luminous, vanishing, and no sound, only that 
cinu\ ium which the hoy could not cphtc place yet, of some- 
thing more than dog. stronger than dog and not just animal, 
just beast even. Because there had been nothing in front of 
the abject and painful yapping c.xccpt the solitude, the 
wilderness, so tliat when the eleventh hound got back 
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about mid-afternoi n and he- and Tcnnic’s Jim held the 
passive and still trembling bitch while Sam <]aul)ed her 
tattered ear and raked shoulder w ith turpentine and axle 
grease, it was still no living creature but onlv the wilder- 
ness whicli, leaning lor a moment, hatl patted lighilv once 
her temerity. “Just like a man,” Sam said. “Just like lolks. 
Put ofF as long as she could having to he brave, know in 
all the time that sooner or later she would have to he brav 
once so she could keep on calling herself a dog, and know- 
ing beforehand what was going to happen when she done 
It. 


lie did not know just when Sam left. lie only knew 
that he w as gone. I or the next three mornings he rose and 
ate breakfast and Sam was not waiting for him. I le went 
to his stand alone; lie found it without lielp now and 
stoexi on it as Sam had taught him. On the third morn- 
ing he heard the dogs again, running strong and free on 
a true scent again, and he readied the gun as he had 
learned to do and heard the hunt sweep past on since 
he was not ready yet, had not deserved other yet in just 
one short period of two weeks as compared to all the long 
life which he had already dedicated to the wilderness w ith 
patience and humility; he heard the shot again, one shot, 
the single clapping report of W^altcr Ewell's rillc. By now 
he could not only find his stand and then return to camp 
without guidance, by using the compass liis cousin had 
given him he reached Walter w’aiting beside the buck and 
the moiling of dogs over the cast entrails before any of 
the others except Major dc Spain and Tennie’s Jim on 
the horses, even before Uncle Ash arrived with the one- 
eyed wagon-mule whicli did not mind the smell of blood 
or even, so they said, of bear. 


a 'jci 
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It was not Uncle Ash on the mule. It was Sam, returned. 
And Sam was wailing when he finished his dinner and, 
hiniscll on the onc-cved mule and Sam on the other one 
ot the waoon team, they fckIc for more than three hours 
through the rapid shortening sunless afternoon, following 
no path, no trail even that he could discern, into a section 
of coutiirv he had never seen heiorc. Then he understood 
whv Sam had made him ride the onc-cved mule which 
would not spook at the smell of hlood, of wiltl animals. 
The otlier one. the sound one, slopped short and tried to 
whirl and holt even as Sam got down, jerking and ^\Tench' 
in<i at the rein while Sam held it, coaxing it forward wi th 
his voice since he did not dare risk hitching it, drawing 
it forward while the hoy dismounted from the marred one 
which tsould stand. I hen, standing beside Sam in the 
thick <»rcat oloom ol ancient wckkIs and the winter’s dying 
aftcrncK>n, he looked cjuietlv down at the rotted log scored 
and outted with claw-marks and, in the wet earth beside it, 
the print of the enormous warped two-toed f(x>t. Now he 
knew w hat ho had heard in the hounds’ voices in the woods 
that morning and what he had smelled when he peered 
under the kitchen where they huddled. It was in him too, 
a little din'erent because they were brute beasts and be 
was not, but only a little difi'erent — an eagerness, passive; 
an abjcctncss, a sense of his own fragility and impotence 
against the timeless woods, yet without doubt or dread; a 

r> ^ 

flavor like brass in the sudden run of saliva in his mouth, 
a hard sharp constriction either in his brain or his stomach, 
he could not tell which and it did not matter; he knew only 
that for the first time he realised that the bear which had 
run in his listening and loomed in his dreams since lx*fore 
he could remember and which therefore must have existed 
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in the listening and the dreams of his cousin and Major de 
Spain and even old General Compson before tiiey hetman 
to remember in their turn, was a mortal animal and that 
tliey had departed for tiie camp each ^!ovember with no 
actual intention of slaying it, not lx.‘cause it could not l>c 
slain but because so far tliey had no actual hope of beino 
able to. "It will be tomorrow,” be said. 

‘Tou mean we will try' tomorrow,” Sam said. ‘AW aint 
got the dog yet.” 

‘A\c'\e got eleven,” be said. " d hey ran him Monday.” 

“And you heard them,” Sam said. "Saw them ux). \\'e 
aint got the dog yet. It wont take but one. But be aint 
there. Maybe he aint nowhere. I he only other way will 
be for him to run by accident ove*- somebtKly that had a 
gun and knowed how to shoot it.” 

“That wouldn’t be me.” the boy said. “It would be W^il- 
tcr or Major or ” 

It might, Sam said, A^ou watch close tomorrow. Be- 
cause he's smart. That's how come he has lived this long. 
If he gets hemmed up and has got to pick out somclxxly to 
run o\er. he will pick out you.” 

flow? he said. I low wdl he know'. . . He ceased. 
You mean he already knows me, that I aint never been 
to the big bottom before, aint had time to find out yet 
whether I . . He ceased again, staring at Sam: he sjiid 
humbly, not e\'en amazed: “It was me be was w'atching. 

I dont reckon he did need to c< ae but once.” 

“You w'atch tomorrow',” Sam said. “I reckon ^ve better 
start back. It 11 be long after dark now before w'e get to 
camp.” 

The next morning they started three hours earlier than 
they had ever done. Even Uncle Ash went, the cook, w-ho 
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caPi tl liiriiscif by profession a camp cook and who did little 
else ^ rve cook for Major dc Spain’s hunting and caniping 
parties, yet wlio had been marked by the wilderness from 
simple juxtaposition to it until he responded as they all 
did, even the bov who until two weeks ago had never 
c\en seen the wilderness, to a hound’s ripped ear and 
slioulcK T and the print of a crooked fool in a patch of wet 
earth. They rode. It was loo far to walk: the lx)y and Sam 
anti Uncle Ash in the wagon with the dogs, his cousin and 
Major de Spain and General Compson and Boon and Wal- 
ter anti T ennie’s Jim riding double on the horses; again 
the first gray light fotind him, as on that first morning two 
weeks ago, on the stand where Sam had placed and left 
him. W'lih the gun which was too big for him, the breech- 
loader which did not c\en belong to him but to Major dc 
Spain and which be bad fired <m\y once, at a stump on 
the first day to learn the recoil and how' to reload it \vi th 
the paper shells, he stood against a big gum tree beside a 
little bavou whose black still water crept w-it!iout motion out 
of a cane-brake, across a small clearing and into the cane 
again, where, invisible, a bird, the big wootlpcckcr called 
Lord-to-Caxl bv negroes, clattered at a dead trunk. It was a 
stand like anv other stand, dissimilar only in incidentals 
to tlie one where be bad stood each morning for two weeks; 
a territory new to him yet no less familiar than that other 
one which after two weeks he had come to believe he 
knew a little — the same solitude, the same loneliness 
through which frail and timorous man had merely passed 
without altering it. lca\’ing no mark nor scar, which looked 
exactly as it must have looked when the first ancestor of 
Sam Fathers’ Chickasaw predecessors crept into it and looked 
about him, club or stone axe or bone arrow drawn and 
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leady. di(fcrent only hccausc, squatting at the edge of tlic 
kitciicn. he had smelled the clogs huddled and cringing 
heneath ft and saw the raked ear and side ol the hitch 
that, as Sam had said, had to lx* hra\e once in {>rdtT to 
keep oil calling hc'rself a dog, and saw yesterday in tlje earth 
heside the gutted log. the print of the liying f<w)t. I le 
heard no dogs at all. I le never did certainly hear them. 
He only heard the drumming of the wtKxlpccker stop short 
off, and knew that the bear was looking at him. I le ne\er 
saw it. I le did not know wlictlier it was facing him from 
the cane or behind him. Me did not move, holding the use- 
less gun which he knew now he would never fire at it, 
now or ever, tasting in his saliva tliat taint of brass w hich 
he had smelled in the huddled dogs when he peered under 
the kitchen. 

1 hen it was gone. As abruptly as it had stopped, the 
woodpecker’s dr>' hammering set up again, and after a 
while he beliexed he even hoard the cJogs — a murmur, 
scarce a sound c\en, wlu'ch he had probably bc*cn hearing 
for a time, perhaps a minute or two, belore he remarked 
it. drifting into hearing and then out again, dying awa\ . 
1 hey came nowhere near him. If it was dogs he heard, he 
could not have sworn to it; if it was a bear they ran, it 
was another bear. It w'as Sam himself who emerged from 
the canc and crossed the bayou, the injured bitch follow- 
ing at heel as a bird dog is taught to u'alk. She came and 
crouched against his leg, trembling. "I didn’t see him,” he 
said. “I didn’t, Sam.” 

I know it, Sam said. *‘I ie done the looking. You 
didn’t hear him neither, did you?” 

“No,” the boy said. “I ” 

“He’s smart,” Sam said. “Too smart.” Again the boy 
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saw in liis eves ilint quality of dark and brooding lambcnce 
as Sain looked down at the bitch trembling faintly and 
steadily against the l^ov's leg. From her raked shoulder a 
few drops ol fresh bl(X)d clung like bright berries. “Too 
big. We aint got the dog yet. But maybe some day.” 

Beeau''e there would be a ne.xt time, after and after, 

I le was onlv ten. It seemed to him that he could see them, 

the two ol them, shadowy in the limlx) from which time 

cmerLied and l^ecamc time: the old bear absolved of mor- 

taliiv an<l himsell who shared a little of it. Because he 
# 

recognised now what he had smelled in the huddled dogs 
and tasted in his own saliva, recognised fear as a boy, a 
youth, recognises the existence of love and passion and 
experience which is his heritage but not yet his patrimony, 
frtnn entering by chance the presence or perhaps even 
merely the bedr(K)m of a woman who has loved and been 
lo\’cd [>v many men. So I xeill have to see hitn, he thought, 
without dread or even hope. I will have to look at him. So 
it ^vas in June of the next summer. They were at the camp 
again, celebrating Major de Spain’s and General Comp> 
son's birthdays. Although the one had been born in Sep- 
tember and the other in the depth of winter and almost 
thirty years earlier, each June tlie two of them and Mc- 
Caslin and B(K)n and W^ilter Ewell Cand the boy too from 
now' on) spent tw'o weeks at the camp, fishing and shooting 
squirrels and turkev and running coons and w'ildcats with 
the dogs at night. That is. Boon and the negroes Cand the 
boy too now) fished and shot squirrels and ran the coons 
and cats, because the proven hunters, not only Major de 
Spain and old General Compson C'vho spent those tw'O 
weeks sitting in a rocking chair before a tremendous iron 
pot ol Brunswick stew', stirring and tasting, w'ith Uncle 
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Ash to quarrel with about Iiow he was making it and I cn- 
nies Jim to pour whisky into the tin clipper from wliich he 
drank it^ but c\'en IMcCTashn and Waller Hwell who were 
still young enougli, scorned such other than shooting the 
wild gobblers with pistols for wagers or to test their imirks- 
manship. 

That is, his cousin McCaslin and the others thought he 
was hunting squirrels. Until the third e\cning he believed 
that Sam Fatliers thought so too. Iiach morning he would 
leave the camp right after breakfast. Me had his own gun 
now, a new breech-loader, a Christmas gift; he would own 
and shcH^t it for almost seventy years, through two new 
pairs of barrels and locks and one new stock, until all that 
remained of the original gun was the silver-inlaid trigger- 
guard with his and IMcCaslin’s engraved names and the 
date in 1878. He found the tree beside the little bayou 
where he had stood that morning. LIsing the compass he 
ranged from that point; he was teaching himself to lx? 
better than a fair wotxlsman w'iihout e\cn knowing he 
was doing it. On the third day he even found the gutted 
log where he had first seen the print. It was almost com- 
pletely crumbled now, healing with unbc-lievable speed, 
a passionate and almost visible relinquishment, back into the 
earth from which the tree had grow n. I Ic ranged the sum- 
met woods now, green witli gloom, if anything actually 
dimmer than they had been in November's gray dissolu- 
tion, where even at noon the sun fell only in windless 
dappling upon the earth which never completely dried and 
which crawled with snakes — moccasins and watersnakes 
and rattlers, themselves the color of the dappled gloom so 
that he would not aKvays see them until they moved; re- 
turning to camp later and later and later, first day, second 
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day, passing in the twilight of the third evening the little 
l<»g pen enclosing the log barn where Sam was putting 
up the st(x:k for the night. “You aint looked right yet/' 
Sain said. 

Me stopped. For a moment he didn’t answer. Then he 
Siiid peace! ully, in a peace! ul rushing burst, as when a 
Ixiy’s miniature dam in a little brook gives way: “All right. 
Yes. But how? I went to the bayou. I even found that log 

^ 

“I reckon that was all right. Likely he's been watching 
you. You never saw his loot?’’ 

“1 . . .“ the boy said. “I didn't ... I never thought 

tf 

« « • 

“It's the gun,'’ Sam said. Fie stood beside the fence, 
motionless, the old man, son of a negro slave and a Chicka- 
saw chief, in the battered and faded overalls and the 
fraved !ive-cent straw liat which had been the badge of 
the negro’s slavery and was now the regalia of his free- 
dom. rhe camp — the clearing, the house, the barn and its 
tiny lot witli which Major do Spain in his turn had scratched 
punilv and evanescentlv at the wilderness — faded in the 
dusk, back into the immemorial darkness of the woods. The 
giiff, the boy thought. T/ic gun. “You will have to rhoosc." 
Sam said. 

He left the next morning before light, without break- 
fast, long before LIncle Ash would wake in his quilts on 
the kitclien floor and start the fire. He had only the com- 
pass and a stick for the snakes. He could go almost a mile 
before he would need to see the compass. 1 le sat on a log, 
the invisible compass in his band, while the secret night- 
sounds which had ceased at his movements, scurried again 
and then fell still for good and the owls ceased and gave 
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over to the waking day birds and there was light in the 
gray wet woods and he could see tlie compass. I le went 
Cist yet still quietly, becoming steadily Ix-tter ami better 
as a \MxxJsman witliout yet having time to realise it; he 
jumped a doe and a fawn, walked them out of the bed, 
close enough to sec them — the crasli of undergrowth, tlie 
^\hitc scut, the fawn scudding along l>ehind her, faster 
than lie had known it could ha\’e run. He was hunting 
right, upwind, as Sam had taught him, but that didn’t 
matter now', f ie had left the gun; by his own w'ill and re- 
linquishment he had accepted not a gambit, not a clioicc, 
but a condition in which not only the bear’s heretofore in- 
violable anonymity but all the ancient rules and balances 
of hunter and hunted had been abrogated. He would not 
even be afraid, not e\'en in the moment when i!io fear 
would take him completely: bloixl, skin, bowels, liones, 
memory from the long time before it even Ix'came his 
memori’ — all sa\'e that thin clear quenchless luciditv w hich 
alone differed him from this bear and from all the oth^r 
hears and bucks he would follow' during almost scveniy 
years, to which Sam had said' *‘Be scared. You cant help 
that. Rut dont l>c afraid. Aint nothing in the w'oods going 
to hurt you if you dont corner it or it dont smell that you 
are afraid. A bear or a deer has got to be scaretl of a coward 
the same as a brave man bas oot to be.” 

By noon he was far bc'yond the crossing on the little 
bayou, farther into the new and alien country than he had 
ever been, travelling now not only by the compass but by 
the old. heavy, biscuit-thick silver watch which had been 
his fathers. lie had left the camp nine hours ago; nine 
hours from now, dark would already have been an hour 
old. He stopped, for tlie first time since he had risen from 
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tlic log when he could see tlie compnss face at last, and 
l<H)keil about, mopping his sweating face on his sleeve. He 
Iiad alrcatly relincjuished, of his will, l>ecause of his need, 
in humility and peace and without regret, yet apparently 
that had not Ix'en enough, the leaving ol die gun was not 
enough. He st<H>d for a moment — a child, alien and lost 
in the green and soaring gloom of the markless wilderness. 
'1 hen he relintjuished completely to it. It was the watch 
and the compass, lie was still tainted. He removed the 
litiked chain of the one and the lor>ped tliong of the other 
Irom his oxeralls and liung them on a hush and leaned the 
stick hesitle them and entered it. 

\\dK n he realised he was lost, he did as Sam had coached 
and drilled him: made a cast to cross Ids backtrack. He 
had not lieen going very fast for the last two or three hours, 

< y i y X 

and he had gone even less last since he left the compass 
and watch on the bush. So he Avent slower still now, since 
the tree could not be very far; in fact, he lound it Ix'lore he 
really expected to and turned and went to it. But there 
was no bush Ixmcath it, no compass nor watch, so he did 
ne.xt as Sam had coached and drilled him: made this next 
circle in tlte opposite direction and much larger, so that the 
pattern of the two of them would bisect his track some- 
where. hut crossing no trace nor mark anywhere ot his 
feet or any feet, and now he \vas going faster though still 
not panicked, his heart beating a little more rapidly but 
strong and steady enough, and this lime it was not even 
the tree Ix'cause there was a tiown log Ixsidc it which he 
had never seen lx‘fore and beyond the log a little swamp, 
a seepage of moisture somcwlierc between earth and water, 
and he did what Sam had coached and drilled him as the 
next and the last, seeing as he sat down on the log the 
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crooked print, the warped indentation in the wet ground 
whjcli while lie Itxiked at it continued to fill with water 
until it was le\'cl full and the water Began to o\’erflow’ and 
the sides of the print began to dissoKe away. E\en as he 
Ifxiked up lie saw the next one, and, moving, the one 
beyond it; nioiing, not hurrying, running, but merely 
keeping pace with them as they appeared before him as 
though they were bc-ing shaped out of thin air just one 
constant pace short of where lie would lose tliem forever 
and Ik* lost lore\er himself, tireless, eager, without doubt 
or dread, panting a little abo\'c the strong rapid little ham- 
mer of his heart, emerging suddenly into a little glade and 
the wilderness coalesced. It rushed, soundless, and solidi- 
fied the tree, the bush, the compass and the watch olint- 
ing where a ray of sunlight touched them. Then he saw 
the bear. It did not emerge, appear: it was just there, im- 
mobile, fixed in the green and windless noons hot dap- 
pling, not as big as he had dreamed it but as big as he had 
expected, bigger, dimensionless against the dappled ob- 
scurity, looking at him. Then it moved. It crossed the glade 
without haste, walking for an instant into the sun’s^full 
glare and out of it, and stopped again and looked back at 
him across one shoulder, f hen it W'as gone. It didn t walk 
into the woods. It faded, sank back into the wilderness 
without motion as he had watched a fish, a huge old bass, 
sink back into the dark depths of its pool and vanish with- 
out even any movement of its fins. 


2. 

So he should have hated and feared Lion. He was thir- 
teen then. lie had killed his buck and Sain Fathers had 
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marked his face with the hot blood, and in the next No 
veinher he killed a bear. But before that accolade he had 
become as competent in the woods as many grown men 
with the same experience. Bv now he was a better woods- 
man than most grown men with more. There was no terri- 
tory within twentV'five miles of the camp that he did not 
know — bayou, ridge, landmark trees and path; he could 
have led anyone direct to any spot in it and brought him 
back. I le knew game trails that even Sam Fathers had 
never seen; in the third fall he found a buck’s bedding- 
place by himself and unbeknown to his cousin he bor- 
rowed W^alier Ewell’s rifle and lav in wait for the buck at 
dawn and killed it when it walked back to the bed as Sam 
liad told him how the old Chickasaw fathers did. 

Bv now lie knew the old bear’s footprint better than he 
did his own, and not only the crooked one. Flc could see 
any one of the three sound prints and distinguish it at once 
from any other, and not only because of its size. There w'ere 
other bears within tliat fifty miles which left tracks almost 
as large, or at least so near that the one would have ap- 
peared larger only bv juxtaposition. It was more than that. 

If Sam Fathers had been Itis mentor and the backyard 

0 

rabbits and squirrels his kindergarten, then the w'ilderness 
the old bear ran was his college and the old male bear 
itself, so long unwifed and childless as to have become its 
own ungendered progenitor, was his alma mater. 

He could find tlie crooked print now' w'henever he 
wished, ten miles or five miles or sometimes closer than 
that, to the camp. Twice while on stand during the next 
three years he heard the dogs strike its trail and once even 
jump it by chance, the voices high, abject, almost human 
in tlieir hysteria. Once, still-hunting with Walter Ewell’s 
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rifle, he saw it cross a long corridor of down timber where 
a tornado liad passed. It riislied through rather than across 
the tangle of trunks and branches as a locomotive would, 
lastcT than he had ever believed it could liave mo\ca_L ab 
most as fast as a deer even because the deer would have 
spent most of tliat distance in the air; he realised ilien w by 

not only of abnormal courage but size 
and speed too ever to bring it to ba\ . I le had a little doc» 
at home, a mongrel, of the sort called fvee by iuhtocs, a 
ratter, itself not much liiggcr than a rat and po^se^sing tliai 
sort ol courage w hich liad long since* stopped l)eing l^rav cry 
and had Ixcome kK)lhardiness. I le brcuolu it w ith liim one 
June anti, timing tbcrii as if they were meeting an appoint- 
ment with another human being, himself carryiiKg the lyce 
with a sack over its head and Sam Fathers with a brace of 


the hounds on a rope leash, they lay downwind of t!ie trail 
and actually ambushed the bear, i bey were sf) close that 
it turned at bay althougli he realised later this miolu have 
been from surprise and amazement at the slirill and frantic 
uproar of the lyce. It turned at bay against the trunk of 
a big cypress, on its liind feet; it seemed to the boy that it 
would never slop rising, taller and taller, and even the two 
hounds seemed to have taken a kind of desperate and de- 
spairing courage from the fyce. Then he realised that the 
lyce was actually not going to stop. He flung the gun down 
and ran. When he overtook and grasped the shrill, fran- 
tically pinwheeling little dog, it seemed to him that he was 
directly under the Ix'ar. He could smell it, strong and hot 
and rank. Sprawling, he looked up where it loomed and 
towered over him like a thunderclap. It was quite familiar, 
until he remembered: this was the way he had used to 
dream about it. 
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Then it was gone. He didn’t see it go. He knelt, holding 
the trantic fyce with both hands, hearing the abased wail- 
insi of the two hounds drawino further and further awav, 
until Satn came up, carrying the gun. He laid it cjuictly 
down beside tlie boy and stcKxl looking d<)wn at him. 
"Youxe clone seed him twice now, with a gun in your 
hands,” lie said. ” I bis time you couldn’t have missed him.” 

I he boy rose. He still held the fvee. Even in his arms 
^ * 

it continued to yap frantically, surging and straining toward 
the fadina sound of the hounds like a collection of live- 
wire springs. 1 he boy was panting a little. ’’Neither could 
you,” he said. “You had the gun. Why didn't you shoot 
him?” 

Sam didn’t seem to have heard. He put out his hand 
and touched the little dop in the boy's arms which still 

O * 

yapped and strained even though the two hounds were out 
ol hearing now. “He’s done gone," Sam said. “You can 
slack tjif and rest now, until next time. ” 1 Ic stroked the 
little dog until it began to grow c]uiet under his hand. 
"You’s almost the one we wants,” he said. "You just aint 
bia enough. W'e aint got that one yet. lie will need to be 
just a little bigger than smart, and a little braver than 
either.” He withdrew his hand from the fycc’s head and 
stocKl l(K)kinp into the wtxxls \vhere the Ix'ar and the hounds 
had vanished. “Somelxidy is going to, some day,” 

”1 know it," the l>ov Siiid. ” That’s ^yhv it must be one 
of us. So it wont be until the last day. WMien even he dont 
want it to last any longer.” 

So he should have hated and feared Lion. It was in 
the fourth summer, the fourth time he had made one in 
the celebration of Major de Spain’s and General Comp>- 
son’s birthday. In the early spring Major de Spain^s mare 
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had foaled a liorsc colt. One cvenino when Sam bn>ij<'hi 
tlie liorscs and mules up to stable iliem lor tlu* niLjlit. the 
colt w as missing and it was all be could tlo to <^ei tlu- Irantic 
mare into the lot. He bad ibouobt at lust to let tbc mare 

v* 

lead Iiim back to w bere sbe bad become separated tmin tbe 
loal. But she would not do it. Sbe would ikh e\en ieint to- 
w; ird any particul.ir part ol the wochIs or e\en in any par- 
ticular direction. Sbe merely ran, as if sbe couldn’t see. still 
frantic with terror. Sbe whirled and ran at Sam oriLe. as if 
to attack him in some ultimate desperation, as if sbe could 
not for tbc moment realise that he was a man ant! a Iona- 
familiar one. I le got her into ilte lot at last. It was too tlark 
by tiiat time to back track her. to unra\'c! tbe erratic course 
sbe bad doubtless pursued. 

He came to tlic house and told Major de Spain. It was 
an animal, of course, a big one, and tbc colt was dead now , 
wherever it was. They all knew that. "It’s a panther,” (Gen- 
eral Compson said at once. "1 he same one. That doc and 
fawn last March.” Sam had sent Major de Spain word of 
it w hen Boon I Iogganlx.‘ck came to tbc camp on a routine 
\isit to see how the stock had wintered — tbc doe’s throat 
torn out, and the beast had run down the helpless fawn 
and killed it too. 

“Sam never did say that w'as a panther," Major de Spain 
sitid. Sam said nothing now% standing Ix.‘bind Major de 
Spain where they sat at supper, inscrutable, as if be were 
just waiting for them to stop talking so he could go home. 
He didn't even seem to be looking at anything. “A panther 
might jump a doe, and he wouldn’t have much trouble 
catching the fawn afterward. But no panther w'ould have 
jumped that colt with the dam right there with it. It w'as 
Old Ben,” Major de Spain said. “1 'm disappointed in him. 
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I Ic has broken llic rules. 1 clicln'i think he would have done 
that. 1 Ic has killed mine and McCashn’s do^s. but that was 
all rij^ht. We gambled the dogs against him; wo gave each 
oiitei uarnino- But now he has come into mv liousc and 

O ^ 

tlesiroved mv propcriv. out of season loo. I le broke the 
rules, it was Old Ben. Sam.’ Still Sam said nuthina, stand- 
ing there until Major de Spain should stop talking. “Wee’ll 
back track her tomorrow and see,’’ Major de Spain said. 

Sam departed, i le would not li\ e in the camp; he had 
built himsell a little hut something like Joe Baker’s, only 
stouter, tighter, on the ba\cm a <|uarter mile awav, anrl a 
stout lou crib where lie stored a little corn lor the shoat he 
raised tacit ve.ir. I he nc.xi mornin<» he was waiting when 

» 'T’ O 

the\’ waked. lie had alre.idv lounti the colt. 1 hev did not 
> ^ » 

even wait ii r breaklast. It was not far. not fi\e hundred 
vanls Irom the stable — the three months’ colt Ivinti on its 
side, its throat torn out and the entrails and one ham partly 
eaten. It kiv not as il it hatl been dropped but as if it had 
been struck and hurled, and no cai-m.trk, no claw mark 
where a [>anther would ha\e gripped it while finding its 
throat. • hev reael the tracks where the frantic mare had 
cireletl and at last rushed in with that same ultimate des- 
peration with which she h.id whirled on Sam bathers ves- 
terckiv c\'enin2» and the lono tracks ol dead and terrified 
running and those ol the hcast which had not even rushed 
at her when she advanced hut had mcrclv walked three 
or lour paces toward her until she broke, and General 
Compson said, "Gex^d C»(k). what a woll! ’ 

Still Sain said nothing. 1 he bov waiebed liiin while the 
men knelt, measuring the tracks. 1 lierc was something in 
Sam’s lace now. It was neither exultation nor joy nor hope. 
Later, a man, the boy realised what it had been, and that 
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Sam had known all the time what liad made the tra^k- atul 
what iud torn the throat out of the doe in the spinv.; and 
killed the fawn. It had been foreknow led«»e in Saiv.'s hico 
that morning. And he xias glad, he told himseif. lie u as 
old. He had no children, no iJcople, none of hi!> hlorjd any- 
u'here above earth that he iiould ever meet aiJaiit. And 
even if he were to, he could not hare tonched it, ^fyoh.en 
to it, hecmise for seventy years now he had lutd to be a 
negro. It itv?s almost over noie and he xvas glad. 

I hey returned to camp and had breakfast and eam^ back 
with guns and tlic Iiounds. Afterward the boy rcaliset! that 
lliey also should ha\c known ilien what killed the - ( It as 
well as Sam Fathers did. But tliat was neither the Tr'^t nor 
tlic last time he had seen men rationalise from ami e\cn 
act uptm tlieir misconceptions. After B<K)n, standing astride 
the colt, had whipped the dogs away from it wirli hiv belt, 
they snuffed at the tracks. One of them, a voun<» doa hound 

I B * ^ 

without judgment yet, bayed once, and they ran for a few 
feet on what seemed to be a trail. Then they stoppetl. !(K'k- 
ing back at the men, eager enough, not baffled, merely 
questioning, as if they were asking “Now what?’ i hen 
they rushed back to the colt, where Boon, still astride it, 
slashed at them with the belt. 

“1 never knew a trail to get cold that quick,” General 
Compson said. 

“Maybe a single tvolf l)ig enough to kill a colt with the 
dam riglit there beside it dont leave scent,” Major de Spain 
said. 

“Maybe it was a hant,” Walter Ev\ell said. He looked 
at Teimie’s Jim. “Hah, Jim?” 

Because the hounds would not run it. Major dc Spain 
had Sam hunt out and find the tracks a hundred yards 
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fjrtlicr on and they put the dogs on it again and again 
the young one l)aycd and not one of tlicm realised then 
that the hound \v*is not haying like a dog striking game but 
was mere. Iv Ix-Ikiwing like a country dog whose yard has 
bed’ll inx aded. G»eneral Compson spoke to tlie \x>y and B(X)n 
and l ennie’s Jim: to the scpiirrcl hunters. "You lK)ys keep 
the dogs with \<)u this morning. He’s probably hanging 
around st)me\\ lu re, wailing to gel his hreaklast off the colt, 
miijht strike him." 

Hut they did not. Hie hoy rememlx*rcd how Sam stood 

f * 

waiehin<» them as titey went into tlic woods with the 
leaslKci hounds — tlic Indian face in whicli he had never 
seen anything until it smiled, except that faint arclting of 
the nostrils on that first morning when the hounds had 
found Oltl Bt n. I hey took the hounds with them on the 
next day. thoindi w hen they reached tlie place where tlicy 
lioped to strike a fresh trail, tlie carcass of tlie colt was gone, 
rheii on llic third morning Sam was waiting again, this 


time until they had finisliccl l^reakiast. 1 Ic said, "Gome. Me 


led them to his house, his little hut. to the corn-crib be- 


yond it. I !e luid removed the corn and liad made a dead- 


fall of the door, baiting it with the colts carcass; peering 
hct\\cen i1h‘ lows, they sa\N- an animal almost tlie color of 
a gun or pistol Ixirrel. what little time they had to examine 
its color or sliapc. It was not crouched nor even standing. 
It was in motion, in the air, coming toward them — a heavy 
Ixxly crashing with tremendous (t^rce against the diK>r so 
that the thick (.l<K>r jumped and clattered in its Iramo. the 
animal. whate\er it was. hurling itself against tlie d(x>r 
awain seemingly before it could have touched the flix^r and 
got a new purchase to spring from. "Come away." Sam said, 
“fore he break his neck.” Even when they retreated the 
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hcn\ v and measured craslies continued, tlie stout d(H^r jump- 
ing anti clatteriniz each lime, and still no sound Irom the 
beast iisc'Il — no snarl, no crv. 

“What in Iiell's name is itr ’ Major de Spain said. 

“It’s a dog,” Sam said. Ins nostrils arching and collapsing 
faintly and sieadiU and that laint, herce milkincss in his 
eves attain as on that first mornino when the hounds had 

^ O 

struck the old bear. “It s the dog.” 

“The dogr ’ Majt/r dc Spain said. 

“1 iiat's gontcr hold Old Ben.” 

“Dog the de\il. Major de Spain said. “I’d rather have 
Old Ren himsell in mv pack than tliat brute. Shoot liim.” 

“No,” Sam said. 

“You’ll ne\ er tame him. Mow do you ever expect to make 
an animal like that alraid of your” 

“I dont want him tame,” Sam said; again the boy watched 
liis nostrils and the fierce milky light in liis e\es. “But I 
almost rather he lx.' tame than scared, of me or any man 


or any thing. But he wont be neither, of nothing.” 

“1 hen what are you going to do with it?” 

^ C> O 

“You can watch,” Sam said. 

Each morning through the second week they would go 
to Sam’s crib. He had removed a few shingles from the roof 

'^7 


and had put a rope on the colt’s carcass and had drawn it 
out when the trap fell. Each morning they would watch 
him lower a pail of water into the crib while the dog 
hurled it.self tirelessly against the door and dropped back 
and leaped again. It never made any sound and there was 
nothing frenzied in the act but only a cold and grim in- 
domitable determination. Toward the end of the week it 
stopped jumping at the door. Yet it had not weakened ap- 
preciably and it was not as if it had rationalised the fact 
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thnt the door was not going to give. It was as if for that 
time it simple disdained to jump any longer. It was not 
down. None o{ tliem had ever seen it down. It stood, and 
they could see it now — part mastilT, somctliing of /Xircdale 
and something ol a dozen other strains probably, better 
than thirty inches at the shoulders and weighing as they 
guessed almost ninety pounds, with cold \ellow eves and 
a tremend(jus chest and over all that strange color like a 
blueci gun barrel. 

I hen the two weeks were up. They prepared to break 
camp. The boy begoed to remain and bis cousin let him 
He m{)ved into the little hut w ith Sam Fathers. Hacli morn- 
ing he watched Sam lower the pail of water into the crib. 
By the end of that week tlie dog was down. It would rise 
and bah stagger, half craw'l to the water and drink and 
collapse* again. One morning it could not c\’en reach the 
water, could not raise its forequarters even from the floor. 


Sam t«)ok a short ^tick and prepared to 
“W^ait. the Ix^y said. "Let me get the gun 

O O 


"No," Sam said. "He cant move now. 


enter the crib. 
Nor could it. It 


lav on its side while Sam touched it, its bead and the 
gaunted IxkIv, the dog lying motionless, the yellow eyes 
open. 1 bev were not fierce and there was nothing of petty 
malevolence in them, but n cold and almost impersonal 
malignance like some natural force. It was not even looking 
at Sam nor at the bov peering at it between the logs, 

Sam be'gan to feed it again. The first time be had to 

o 

raise its bead so it could lap the broth. That night he left 
a bowl of broth containing lumps of meat where the dog 
could reach it. The next morning the lx)W'l was empty and 
the d<)g was lying on its belly, its head up, the cold yellow 
eyes watching the door as Sam entered^ no change what- 
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ever in ilic cold vcllow eves anti still no sound from it own 
\\ lien it sprang, its aim and co-ordination still had 1 rom 
weakness so that Sam had time to strike it down wit!', the 
stick and leap trom the crih anti slam the iloor as the dog, 
still without having h.icl time to get its lee' under ir to 
jump again seeminglv, hurled itsell against the door as il 
the two weeks oi starving liad never been. 

•At noon that dav someone came w h(K>ping through the 
woods from the tlirection ol the camp. It was I>(K)n. I le 
came and looked lor a while between the logs, at the tre 
mendous dog King again on its bellv, its head up. the vel 
low eyes blinking sleepilv at nothing: the indomitable and 
unbroken spirit. “W'hat we better do,” l^cK>n saitl, “is to let 
that son ol a bitch go and catch Old Ben and run him 

O 

on the dog.” I le turned to tlie bov his weather-reddened 
and beetling lace. “C>et )our traps together. Cass says lor 
vou to come on home. You been in here fooling w ith that 
horse-eating vannint long enough.” 

Boon had a IxDrrowed mule at the camp; the buggy was 
waiting at the edge of the bottom, lie was at home that 
night. He told McCaslin about it. “Sam’s going to starve 
h.im again until he can go in and toucli him. Tlven he will 
feed him again. Then he will starv'c him again, if he has 
to." 

"But why?” McCaslin said. "What forr Even Sam will 
never tame that brute." 

“W^e dont want him tame. W^e want him like he is. Wc 
just want him to find out at last that the only wav he can 
get out of that crib and stay out ol it is to do what Sam 
or somebody tells him to do. He’s the dog that’s goino to 
stop Old Ben and hold him. We’ye already named him. 
His name is Lion." 
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TFicn Novcmlx'r cnmc at last. Thev returned to tVic 
L.iinp. W^ith General Coinpson and Major de Spain and liis 
cousin and Walter and Boon he stood in the ^ard amono 
the <'uns and Ixcklino and boxes of h)od anil watched Sam 
l athers and Lion come up the lane from the lot — the In- 
tlian, the old man in haltered o\eralls and ruhlxT Ixxns 
and a worn sheepskin coat am! a hat which had Ix-lon^jcd 
to the hov’s father: llie tremendous clou pacinu uravely be- 
side him. Tlte hounds rushed out to meet them and stopped, 
except the younw one which still had hut little of lodg- 
ment. It ran up to Lion, faw ning. Lion didn l snap at it. 

1 Ic didn’t even pause. ! le struck it rolling and yelping for 
five or six feel with a blow of one paw as a hear would 
have done and came on into the yard and stood, blinking 
sleepily at nothing, l<K)king at no one, while Boon said, 
“Jesus. Jesus. — W’ill he let me touch him?” 

“You can touch him.” Sam said. “l ie dont care. He dont 
care a!x>ut nothing or nohcxlv.” 

c X « 

I he hoy watched that too. He watched it for the next 
two years frc^in that moment when Boon touched Lion s 
head and then knelt beside him. feeling the bones and 
muscles, tlie power. It was as if Lion were a woman — or 
perhaps Boon was the woman. That was more like it — the 
big. gra\ e, sleepy-seeming dog which, ns Sam Fathers said, 
cared alx)ut no man and no thing; and the violent, insensi- 
ti\'e, hard-faced man with his touch of remote Indian hlocxl 
and the mind almost of a child. He watched Bexm take 
over Lion’s fec'ding from Sam and LIncle Ash lx?th. 1 le 
would sec B(H)n sc]uatting in the cold rain beside the 
kitclicn while Lion ate. Because Lion neither slept nor ate 
with the other dogs though none of them knew where he 
did sleep until in the second November, thinking until 
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then that Lion slept in his kennel beside Sam Fathers hut, 
when the hov's cousin McCaslin said someihin*^ alx>ut it 
to Sam l^y sheer chance and Sam told him. /\nd tliat ni^ht 
the hov and Major de Spain and iMcCaslin with a lamp 
entered tlie back rotim wliere B(x:)n slept — the little, lii^ht, 
airless room rank with the smell ol BiK)n s unwashed bixly 
and his wet hunting-clothes — where Bexm, snoring on his 
back, choked and waked and Lion raised his liead beside 
him and looked back at them from his cold, slumlirous 
yellow’ eyes. 

■'Damn it. Boon,” McCaslin said. “Get that dog out of 
here. I Ie‘s got to run Old Ben tomorrow morning. I low in 
1k11 do you e.xpect liim to smell anytiung 1 unter than a 
skunk after breathing you ail nightr” 

”1 he wav I smell aint hurt my nose none that I ever 

noticed,” Boon said. 

"It wouldn’t matter if it had,” Major de Spain said. 
‘A\^e’re not depending on you to trail a bear. Put him out- 
side. Put him under the house with the other dogs.” 

Boon began to get up. "I lo 11 kill the first one* iliat hap- 
|>ens to yawn or sneeze in his face or touches him. 

"I reckon not,” Major de Spain said. "None of them are 
going to risk yawning in his face or touching him either, 
even asleep. Put him outside. I w-ant his nose right tomor- 
row’. Old Ben fooled him last year. I dont think he will do 


It again. 


» p 


Boon put on his shoes without lacing them: in his long 
soiled underwear, Iiis hair still tousled from sleep, lie and 
Lion went out. 1 he others returned to the front room and 
the poker game w'here McCaslin’s and Major de Spains 
hands waited for them on the table. After a wliile NIcCaslin 
said, "Do vou want me to go back and look again?” 
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“No,” Major dc Spain said. “I call,” he said tc W^altci 
Ewcli. lie spoke to i\lcCaslin again. "If you do, dont tell 
me. 1 am iKginning to see the first sign of my increasing 
age: I dont like to know that my orders have been dis- 
obe\'cd. e\cn when I knew when I gave them that they 
wo;i Id he. — A small pair,” he said to Weaker Ewell. 

"1 low small?” Walker said. 

‘‘\ cry small,’ Major de Spain said. 

And the boy, lying beneath his piled quilts and blankets 
waiting t<»r sleep, knew likewise that Lion was already back 
in Boon’s bed, lor the rest of that night and the next one 
and during all the nights of the next November and the 
next one. I fe thought then: I iroinlcr what Sam thinks. 
He could have Lion with him, even if Boo7t is a white ma 7 t. 
He could ask Major or McCaslin cither. Afid jnore than 
that. It irrts Sfon s hatid that touched Lion first and Lion 
knows it. d'hen he became a man and he knew that too. 
It had iK'cn all right. I hat was the way it should have lx?en. 
Sam was the chief, the prince; Boon, the plebeian, was his 
huntsman. BcK)n should have nursed the dogs. 

On the first morning that Lion led the pack after Old 
Ben. seven strangers appeared in the camp. They were 
swampers; gaunt, malaria-ridden men appearing from no- 
where, who ran trap-lines lor coons or perhaps farmed little 
patches ol cotton and corn along the edge of the bottom, 
in clothes but little better than Sam Fathers’ and nowhere 
near as good as I ennie's Jim’s, with worn sliotguns and 
rifles, already squatting patiently in the cold drizzle in the 
side yard when day broke. They had a spokesman; altcr- 
ward Sam Lathers told Major dc Spain how all during the 
past summer and fall they had drifted into the camp 
singly or in pairs and threes, to look quietly at Lion for a 
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while anti then go away: "Mawnin. Major. \\V' hecrtl vou 
was aimin to put that ere hlne tlawg on that old t\vo-t(K\l 
bear lliis mawnin. W’e figgered wed eome up and uateh, 
if yon dont mind. \W' wont do no shooting, lesscti he runs 
over us.” 

"You are weleome,” Major de Spain said. "You are wel- 
come to slioot. 1 le’s more vour hear than ours. 

"I reckon that aint no lie. I done fed him enough cawn 
to have a sheer in him. Not to mention a shoat three years 


ago. 




"I reckon I got a sheer too." another said. "Onlv it aint 
in the bear.” Major de Spain KK)ked at him. F le was chew- 
ing tobacco. lie spat. "Flit was a lieifer calf. Nice un t(M>. 
Last year. Wlien I finalK found her. I reckon sFie looked 

✓ r 

aFx>ut like that colt of \ourn l(K)ked last lune.” 

"Oh,” Major de Spain said. "Be welcome. If you see 
oame in Iront of mv does, shoot it.” 

Nobcxlv sliot Old Ben that dav. No man saw’ him. The 

y •» 

dogs jumped him within a Fiundred yards of tlie glade 
where the boy had seen him that day in the summer (^f 
his eleventh year. The boy was less than a quarter-mile 
away. Me heard tFie jump but lie could distinguish no voice 
among the dogs that he did not know and therefore w'ould 
be Lion’s, and he thouglit, bclie\'od, that Lion was not 
among them. Even the fact that they were going much fas- 
ter than lie liad ever heard tlicm run bt'hind Old Ren 
before and tFiat the liigb thin note of hysteria was missing 
now from their voices was not enough to disahiisc liim. 
He didn't comprehend until that night, when Sam told 
him tFiat Lion would never cr\’ on a trail. "He gonter grow’] 
when he catches Old lien’s tFiroat,” Sam said. "But lie 
aint gontcT never lioller, no more than lie ever done w’bcn 
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lie \vns jumping at that two-incli door. It’s that blue dog 
in him. Wliat you cal) it?” 

”/\irc<!alc,” the hoy said. 

Lion was there; the jump was just too close to the river. 
Wlicn Hoon returned witli Lion alxiut eleven that night, 
he swore that Lion had stopped Old Ben once hut that the 
Iiounds would not go in and Old Ben broke away and took 
to the ri\er and swam for miles down it and he and Lion 
went down one bank for about ton miles and crossed and 
came up the other but it had begun to get dark bcftjrc they 
struck anv trail where Old Ben had come up out oF the 
water, unless he was still in the water when he passed the 
ford where they crossed. T hen he Fell to cursino the Iiounds 
and ate the supper Uncle Ash had saved for him and went 
ofT to bed and after a w bile the boy opened the d(M)r o\ the 
little stale ro<mi thunderous with snoring and the great 
grave df)g raised its he. id from Boon’s pillow and blinked 
at him lor a moment anti lowered its bead again. 

When the next Novemlx'r came and the last daw tlic 
;!.iv on which it was nenv becoming traditional to save for 
Old Ben, there were more than a dozen strangers waiting, 
1 hey were not all swampers this time. Some of them were 
townsmen, I rom other county scats like JefFerson, who bad 
hcartl abj'ut Lion and Old Ben and had come to \vatch 
the great blue <!oo keen his yearly rendezvous w'ith the old 
twfvtoed bear. Some of them didn't even have guns and the 
huntiniz-clothes and boots they wore bad been on a store 
shell yesterday. 

1 his time Lion jumped Old Ben more than five miles 
from the river and bayed and held him and this time the 
hounds w'cnt in, in a sort of desperate emulation. The l>oy 
beard them; he was that near. Lie beard Boon wbtxiping; 
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he heard the two shots when General Compson delivered 
botli barrels, one containing five buckshot, the other a 
single ball, into the bear from as close as he could force 
his almost unmanageable horse. He heard tlie dogs wlien 
the bear broke Iree again. He was running now; panting, 
stumblino, his lunos bursting, he reached the place where 

O’ o ^ * 

General Compson had fired and where Old Ben had killed 
two of the hounds. He saw the blood from General Comp- 
son’s sliots, but he could go no further. He stopped, lean- 
ing against a tree for his breathing to ease and his heart to 
slow, hearing the sound of the dogs as it faded on and died 
away. 

In camp that night — they had as guests five of the still 
terrified stranoers in new hunting coats and boots who had 
been lost all day until Sam Fathers went out and got tliem 
— he heard the rest of it: how Lion had stopped and held 
the bear attain but only the one-eyed mule whiclt did not 

O ^ ^ 

mind the smell of wild blood would approach and Boon was 
ridino the mule and Boon had never been kno\vn to hit 
anything. He shot at the bear five times with his pump gun. 
touching nothing, and Old Ben killed another hound and 
broke free once more and reached the river and was gone. 
Again Boon and Lion hunted as far down one bank as they 
dared. Too far; they crossed in the first of dusk and dark 
overtook them within a mile. And this time Lion found 
the broken trail, the bhx)d perhaps, in the darkness where 
Old Ben had come up out of the water, but Boon had him 
on a rope, luckily, and he got down from the mule and 
fought Lion hand-to-hand until he got him back to camp. 
This time Boon didn’t even curse. He stood in the door, 
muddy, spent, his huge gargoyle’s face tragic and still 
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“I missed him,” Ik* said. "I was in twenty-five feet 
of him and I missed liim five limes.” 

"But ue have drawn IiUkkI,” Alajor <le Spain said. “Gen- 
eral Compson drew hl<K)d. W’c have never done tliat 
lK*fore.” 

“But I missed him.” B(x>n said. “I missed him five times. 
W'ith l.ion lookiiiiz riuht at me.” 

"i\e\er mind, Alajor de Spain said. “It was a damned 
fine race. i\nd we drew hluod. Next year we ll let General 
C'ompsun or Waltei ride Katie, and we ll get him.” 

1 hen McCa>lin said. "W iierc is Lion, Boon?” 

”I left him at Sam s,” Boon said. 1 le was already turning 
away. "I aint fit to sleep with him.” 

So he should ha\e hated and feared Lion. Yet he did not. 
It seemed to him that there was a fatality in it. It seemed to 
liirn that something, lie didn t know what, was beginning; 
had alre.idy beoun. It was like tlie last act on a set stage. It 
was the beginning of the end of something, he didn't know 
what except that he would not grieve. 1 le would be humble 
and proud that he had been found worthy to be a part of 
it loo or ev'en just to sec it too. 


3- 

It was Dccembc’r. It was the coldest December he had 
ever rememlx*red. 1 hey had been in camp four days over 
two weeks, waiting ftir the weather to soften so that Lion 
and Old Ben could run their yearly race. Then they would 
break camp and go home. Because of these unforeseen ad- 
ditional days w’hich they had had to pass u'aiting on the 
weather, w ith nothing to do but play poker, the whisky had 
given out and he and Boon were being sent to Memphis 
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with a suitcase and a note from Major dc Spain to Mr 
Scmnics, the distiller, to get more. 1 hat is, Major de Spain 
and McCaslin were sending Boon to get the whisky and 
sending him to see that B(x>n got back with it or most of it 
or at least some of it. 

Tennie’s Jim waked him at three, hie dressed rapidly, 
shivering, not so much from the cold because a fresh fire 
already boomed and roared on the hearth, but in that dead 
winter hour when the blood and the heart are slow and 
sleep is incomplete. He crossed the gap between house and 
kitchen, the gap of iron earth beneath the brilliant and 
rigid night where dawn would not begin for three hours 
yet, tasting, tongue palate and to the very bottom of his 
lungs tlic searing dark, and entered the kitchen, the lamp- 
lit warmth where the stove glowed, fogging the windows, 
and where Boon already sat at the table at breakfast, 
hunched over his plate, almost in his plate, his working 
jaws blue with stubble and his face innocent of water and 
his coarse, horse-mane hair innocent of comb — the quarter 
Indian, grandson of a Chickasaw squaw, who on occasion 
resented with his hard and furious fists the intimation of 
one single drop of alien blood and on others, usually after 
whisky, afFimicd with the same fists and the same fury 
that his father had l>een the full-blood Chickasaw and even 
a chief and that even his mother had been only half white. 
He was four inches over six feet; he had the mind of a 
child, the heart of a horse, and little hard shoe-button eyes 
without depth or meanness or generosity or viciousness or 
gentleness or anything else, in the ugliest face the boy had 
ever seen. It looked like somebody bad found a walnut a 
little larger than a football and with a machinist's hammer 
had shajxid features into it and then painted it, mostly red; 
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not Indian red but a fine bright ruddy color which whisky 
rniglit have liad something to do with but which was 
mostly just happy and violent out-of-doors, the wrinkles in 
it not tlie residue of the forty years it liad survived hut from 
squinting into the sun or into the glcx»m of canc-brakes 
where game had run, baked into it by the camp fires before 
whicli he had lain trying to sleep on the cold November 
or Deeemlx^r ground while waiting for da) light so he could 
rise and hunt again, as though time were merely something 
he walked through as he did through air, aging him no 
more than air did. Me was brave, faithful, improvident and 
unreliable; he liad neither prolession job nor trade and 
owned one \ icc and one virtue: whisky, and that absolute 
and unquestioning fidelity to Major de Spain and the hoy’s 
cousin McCaslin. “Sometimes I'd call them both virtues,” 
Major de Spain said once. “Or lx)th vices,” McCaslin said. 

I le ale his hreaklast, hearing the dogs under the kitchen, 
wakened by the smell of frying meat or perhaps by the 
feet (A crhcad. I le heard Lion once, short and peremptory\ 
as the best hunter in any camp has only to speak once to 
all sa^'e the tools, and none other of Major de Spain’s and 
McCaslin’s dogs were Lion’s equal in size and strength and 
perhajis e\ cn in courage, hut they were not fools; Old Ben 
had killed the last tool among them last year. 

Tennie's Jim came in as they finished. The wagon was 
outside. Ash decided he would drive them over to the log- 
line where they would flag the outbound log-train and let 
1 ennic’s Jim wash the dishes. I he boy knew why. It would 
not be the first time he had listened to old Ash badgering 
B(K)n. 

It was cold. The wagon wheels banged and clattered on 
the Irozen ground; the sky was fixed and brilliant. He was 
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not shivering, he was shaking, slow and steady anti hard, 
the food he had just eaten still warm and solitl inside him 
while his outside shook slt>w and steady around it as though 
his stomaeh floated loose. *' 1 hey wont run this morning, 
he said. “No dog will have any nose today." 

“Cep Lion," Ash said. “Lion dont need no nose. All he 
need is a hear." I Ic had wrapped his feet in towsaeks and 
he had a quilt from his pallet Ix'd on the kitchen fl(X)r 
drawn <jver his head and wrapped around him until in 
the thin brilliant starlight he Icxiked like nothing at all that 
the boy had ever seen before. “He run a bear through a 
thousand-acre ice-house. Catch him too. 1 hem other dogs 
dont matter because they aint going to keep up with Lion 
nohow, long as he got a bear in front of him. 

“W’hat's wrong with the other dogs?" B(K>n saitl. “W^hat 
the hell do you know about it anyway? This is the first 
time you’\c iiad your tail out of that kitchen since we got 

here except to chop a little wood.” 

"Aint nothing w rong with them," Ash said. " /\nd long as 
it’s left up to them, aint nothing going to be. I just wish 
I had knowed all my life how' to take care of my health 

good as them hounds knows. 

“VWll, they aint going to run this morning." Btxm said. 
His voice was harsh and positive. iMajor promised they 
wouldn’t until me and Ike get back." 

“\Wather gonter break today. Center soft up. Rain by 
night.” Then Ash laughed, chuckled, somewhere inside the 
quilt which concealed even his face. Hum up here, 
mules!” he said, jerking the reins so that the mules leaped 
forward and snatched the lurching and banging wagon for 
several feet before they slow'ed again into their quick, short- 
paced, rapid plodding. “Sides, I like to know why Major 
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need to wait on you. It's Lion he aiming to use. I aint never 
licard tcH of you bringing no bear nor no other kind of 
meat into this camp.” 

Now Boou's going to curse Ash or ynayhe even hit him, 
the boy thought. But Boon never did, never had; the boy 
knew lie never would even though four years ago B(X)n had 
shot fiv'c times with a borrowed pistol at a negro on the 
street in Jefferson, with the same result as when he had 
shot five times at Old Ben last fall. "By God,” Btxm said 
”he aint going to put Lion or no other dog on nothing until 
I get back tonight. Because he promised me. W'hip up 
them mules and keep them \vhipped up. Do you want me 
to freeze to death?” 

They reached the log-line and built a fire. After a while 
the log train came up out of the wotxis under the paling 
cast and B<K>n flagged it. 1 hen in the warm caljoose the 
boy sle -It again while Boon and the conductor an<l brake- 
man ta ked about Lion and Old Ben as people later would 
talk al>out Sullivan and Kilrain and, later still, nlxnit Demp- 
sey and Tunney. Dozing, swaying as the springless ca- 
boose lurched and clattered, he would hear them still talk- 
ing, about the shoats and cakes Old Ben had killed and 
the cribs he had rifled and the traps and deadfalls he had 
wrecked and the lead he probably carried under his hide — 
Oki Ben, the two-toed bear in a land where boars with 
trap-ruined feet had been called Two-d'oc or d hree-Toe or 
Cripple-Foot for fifty years, only Old Ben was an extra 
bear (tlie head bear. General Compson called him) and so 
had earned a name such as a human man could have worn 
and not Ixrcn sorry. 

They reached Moke’s at sunup. They emerged frt>m the 
warm caboose in their hunting clothes, the muddy boots 
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and stained kliaki and Benin’s blue unshaven jowls. But that 
was all rioht. Moke’s was a sawmill and commissar>' at'd 
two stores and a loadine chule on a sidetrack from the main 
line, and all the men in it wore h(K)ts and kiiaki trK>. Pres 
ently the Memphis train came. Boon bought three packages 
of popcorn-and-molasses and a bottle ol beer from the news 
butch and the boy went to sleep again to the sound of his 
chewdng. 

But in Memphis it w'as not all right. It was as if the Itigh 
buildings and the hard pavements, the fine carriages and 
the horse cars and the men in starched collars and neckties 
made their Ixxits and kliaki l(K>k a little rougher and a little 
muddier and made Boon’s Ix^ard look worse and more un- 
shaven and his face look more and more like he slioiild 
never ha\'e brought it out of the woods at all or at least out 

O 

of rcacli of Major de Spain or McCaslin or someone who 
knew' it and could have said, “Dont be afraid. Me wont 
hurt you.” l ie w'alked throuoh the station, on the slick floor, 
his face moving as he w'orked the popcorn out of his teeth 
witli his tongue, his legs spraddled and stiff in the hips as 
if he w'ere walking on buttered glass, and that blue stubble 
on his face like the filings from a new' gun-barrel. They 
passed the first saloon. Even through the closed doors the 
boy could seem to smell the sawdust and the reck of old 
drink. Boon began to cough. He coughed for something 
less than a minute. "Damn this cold,” he said. "I’d sure 
like to know where I got it.” 

"Back there in the station,” the boy said. 

Boon had started to cough again. He stopped. He looked 
at the boy. "What?” he said. 

"You never had it when w'e left camp nor on the train 
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cither.” Boon looked at him, blinking. Then he stopped 
blinking. I !e didn’t cough again. I le said cjuictly: 

“Lend me a dollar. Come on. You’ve got it. If you ever 
had one, you’ve still got it. I dont mean you arc tight with 
your money because you aint. You just dont never seem 
to ever think ol nothing you want. When I was sixteen a 
dollar liill melted off ol me before I even had time to read 
the name of the bank that issued it.” lie said cjuietly: “Let 
me have a dollar, Ike.” 

"You promised Major. You promised McCaslin, Not till 
vve get !>ack to camp.” 

"All right,” Boon said in that cjuiet and patient voice. 
"What can I do on just one dollar? You aint going to lend 
me another.’’ 

"You’re damn right I aint,” the boy said, his voice quiet 
too, cold with rage which was not at Boon, rcmeml>cring: 
B<x)n snoring in a hard chair in the kitchen so he could 
watch the clock and wake him and McCaslin and drive 
them tlie seventeen miles in to Jefferson to catch the train 
to Memphis; the wild, nc\er-bridled Texas paint pony 
W'hicli he had persuaded McCaslin to let him buy and 
which he and B(x>n had Ix^uglit at auction for four dollars 
and sct entV'livc cents and fetched home wired between two 
gentle old marcs w'ith pieces ol barbed wire and which had 
never even seen shelled corn Ix'fore and didn’t even know" 
U'hat it was unless the grains were bugs maybe and at last 
Che was ten and B(X)n had been ten all his life) Boon said 
the pony was gentled and with a towsack over its head and 
four ncyrex's to hold it they backcxJ it into an old two- 
w'heelcd cart and hex^ked up the gear and he and Boon got 
up and Bcx)n said, "All right, boys. Let him go” and one 
of the negroes — it w'as Tcnnic’s Jim — snatched the tow- 
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sack off and leaped for his life and they lost the first wlicel 
against a post of the open gate only at tiiat moment Bixm 
caught him by the scrull of the neck and flung liim into the 
roadside ditch so he only saw the rest of it in fragments: 
the other wheel as it slammed through the side gate and 
crossed the back yard and leaped up onto the gallery and 
scraps of the cart here and there along the road and Boon 
vanishing rapidly on his stomach in the leaping and spurt- 
ino dust and still holding the reins until they broke loo and 
two da\s later they finally cauglit the pony seven miles 
away still wearing tlic hames and the headstall of the 
bridle around its neck like a duchess with two necklaces at 
one time. I Ic gave Boon the dollar. 

“All right,” Boon said. “Come on in out of the cold.’* 

“I aint cold,” he said. 

‘Tou can have some lemonade.” 

“I dont want any lemonade.” 

The door closed behind him. The sun was well up now. 
It was a brilliant day, though Ash had said it would rain 
before night. Already it was wanner; they could run to- 
morrow. He felt the old lift of the heart, as pristine as ever, 
as on the first day; he would never lose it, no matter how 
old in hunting and pursuit: the best, the best of all breath- 
ing, the humility and the pride. He must stop thinking 
alxiut it. Already it seemed to him that he was running, 
back to the station, to the tracks themselves: the first train 
going south; he must stop thinking about it. The street was 
bus)^ He watched the big Norman draft horses, the Per- 
cherons; the trim carriages from which the men in the fine 
overcoats and the ladies rosy in furs descended and entered 
the station. C^Tfiey were still next door to it but one.) 
Twenty years ago his father bad ridden into Memphis as 
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a member of Colonel Sartoris’ horse in Forrest’s command, 
up Main street arid (tlie tale told) into the lobby of the 
Ciayoso I lolel where the ^’ankt e olTicers sat in the leather 
ch.urs spitting into the tall bright cuspidors and then out 
again, scot-free 

1 he diK>r opened behind him. HcMin was wiping his 
mouth on the back ot his hand. "All right,” he said. "Let’s 
go tend to it and get the hell out of here.” 

I hey went and had the suitcase packed. I le never knew 
where or when Bexm got the other bottle. Doubtless Mr 
Semmes gave it to lum. W’bcn they reached I loke's again 
at sundown, it was empty. They could get a return train 
to I loke’s in two hours; they \vent straight back to the 

0 c» 

station as Major dc Spain and then iMcCaslin bad told 
Boon to do and then ordered him to do and bad sent the 
lx)v along to see that he did. Boon took the first drink from 

0 C' 

his hottle in the wash room. A man in a uniform cap came 
to tell him he couldn’t drink there and looked at Boon’s 
face once and said notliing. The next time he was pouring 
into his water glass beneath tlic edge of a table in the 
restaurant when the manager (she was a woman) did tell 
him he couldn’t drink there and he went back to the wash- 
room. l ie bad been telling the negro waiter and all the 
other people in the restaurant who couldn’t help but hear 
him and who had never heard of Lion and didn’t want to. 
about Lion and Old Ben. Then he happened to think of 
the zoo. Me had found out that there was another train to 
Moke’s at three oclock and so they would spend the time 
at the zoo and take the three oclock train until he came 

back from the washroom for the third time. Then they 
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would take the first train back to camp, get Lion and come 
back to the zoo where, he said, the bears were fed on ice 
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cream and lady fingers and he would match Lion against 
them all. 

So they missed ilie first train, the one they were supposed 
to take, but he got Boon onto the three oclock tr.iin and 
they were all riglit again, w ith Bt)on not even going to the 
wash-rcKim now hut drinking in the aisle and talking about 
Lion and the men he buttonholed no more darino to tell 
Boon he couldn’t drink there than the man in tlie station 
had dared. 

W^hen they reached Hoke’s at sundown, Boon was asleep. 
The boy waked him at last and got liim and the suitcase 
off the train and he even persuaded him to eat some supper 
at the sawmill commissary. So he was all rioht when they 
got in the caboose of the log-train to go back into the w<kk1s, 
with the sun going down red and the sky already oyercast 
and the ground would not freeze tonight. It was the boy 
who slept now, sitting behind the ruby stoye w hile the 
springless caboose jumped and clattered and Boon and the 
brakeman and the conductor talked about Lion and Old 
Ben because they knew wbat Btxin was talking about be- 
cause this was liomc. “Overcast and already thawing,” Boc^n 
said. “Lion will get him tomorrow'.” 

It would have to be Lion, or somebody. It would not l>c 
Boon. He bad never hit anything bigger than a scjuirrcl 
that anybody ever knew', except the negro woman that day 
when he was shootino at the negro man. He was a big 
negro and not ten feet away but Boon shot five times w'ith 
the pistol he had borrowed from Major de Spain’s negro 
coachman and the negro he w'as shooting at outed w' ith a 
dollar-and-a-half mail-order pistol and would ha\'e burned 
Boon dow'n with it only it never w'ent off, it just ^vont 
snicksnicksnicksnicksnick five times and Boon still blasting 
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away aiul lie broke a plato glass wincknv that cost McCaslin 
lori\-(i\e dollars anti hit a negro woman who bappened to 
be p.tssing in the leg onlv i\laj<»r de S[iain paid lor that: he 
and MtC aslin cut cards, the plate glass w indow against the 
net»ro woman s leg. And the first dav tin stand this year, the 
first morning in c<imp. the buck ran right over Boon; lie 
heaid Ihjon sold pump gun go whow. whow. whow. whow. 
wluA\. and then his toice: ’Ctixl damn, here he conies! 

I h ad him! I lead him' and w hen he got there the buck s 
tracks <md the (i\e expkxled shells were not twenty paces 
apart. 

1 here were luc guests in camp that night, from jeffer- 
>()n . Mr Ikivard Siirtoris and his son and Cieneral Comp- 
sons son ami two others. And the next morning he hniked 
out the window, into the gr.i\ ihm dri/./.le ol dasbreak 
which Ash had predietecl. and there they were, standing 
and st|uatting beneath the thin rain, almost two dozen ot 
them who had led Old Ben corn and shoats and even 
calves lor ten vears, in their worn hats and hunting coals 
and overalls which anv town negro would have thrown 
away or hurned and only tlie ruhher b<xns strong and 
soutkI, anti the worn and hlueless guns and some even 
witliout guns. While they ate hreaklast a dozen more 
arrive tl. niountetl ami (•n loot: loggers irom tlie cam]i thir- 
teen miles Ixiow ami sawmill men Irom 1 lokes and the 
only gun among them ih.it one which the log-train con- 
ductor carried: so that when they went into the wtKnJs this 
niorning M.ijor cle Spain led a party almost as strong, ex- 
cepting that stmie til them were not armed, as st>ine lie had 
led in the last darkening days ol ‘64 and ’65. I he little yard 
w'ould not hold them. I hey overllowed it, into the lane 
where Maior de Spain sat his mare while Ash in his dirty 
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apron thrust the greasy cartridges into his carbine and 
passed it up to liini and the great grave blue dog skxkI at 
iiis stirrup not as a dog stands hut as a horse stantls, l)Iink- 
ing his sleepy topaz eves at nothing, deaf e\ en to tlie yelling 
oF the hounds which Boon and Tennie’s jiin held on h ash. 

"We'll put General Coinpson on Katie this morning/’ 
Major de Spain said. "I le drew blcxid last )'car; il he'd iiad 

a mule then that would have stocxl, he woidd ha\e 

"No,” General Gompson said. "I'm too old to go helling 
through the wo(k1s on a mule or a horse or an\tliing else 
any more. Besides. 1 had my chance last year arid missetl it. 
I'm ooing on a stand this morning. I’m goitig to let that 
lx)y ride Katie.” 

"No. wait,” McCaslin said. "Ike’s got the rest ol his life 

to hunt hears in. Let somelxxlv else 

"No.” Cicneral Gompson said. "I want Ike to ride Katie. 
He’s already a better woodsman than you or me either and 
in another ten years he’ll be as good as Walter.” 

At first he couldn’t believe it. not until Major de Spain 
spoke to him. Then be w as up. on the one-eyed mule w Inch 
would not sp<x)k at wild blood, looking down at the dog 
motionless at Major de Spain’s stirrup, looking in the gray 
streaming light bigger than a calf, bigger than he knew it 
actually was — the big head, the chest almost as big as bis 
ow’n, the blue bide l^ncath which the muscles llincbed or 
quivered to no touch since the heart which drove hlocxl to 
them loved no man and no thing, standing as a horse stands 
yet different from a horse which infers only weight and 
speed while Lion inferred not only courage and all else that 
went to make up the w'ill and desire to pursue and kill, hut 
endurance, the will and desire to endure beyond all imag- 
inable limits of flesh in order to overtake and slay. Then 
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tlic dog looked at him. It moved its head and looked at him 
across the trivial uproar of the hounds, out of the vcllow 
eyes as dcptldess as Bcx>n’s, as free as Boon's of mcani^ess 
or generosity or gentleness or viciousness. 'I hcy were just 
cold and sleepy. Then it hlinkcd, and he knew it was not 
1-Mjking at him and nevei had been, without even hotluring 
to turn its head away. 

I hat morning lie heard the first cry. Lion had already 
\ anished while Sam and Tennie’s Jim were pulling saddles 
on the mule and horse which had drawn the wagon and he 
watched the liounds as they crossed and cast, snuffing and 
\\ himpering, until they too disappeared. I’hen he and 
Major de Spain and Sam and Tennie’s Jim tckIc after them 
and heard the first cry out of the wet and thawino \\o(Kis 

* O 

not two hundred yards ahead, Iiigh, with that abject, almost 
luiman quality he had come to know, and the other hounds 
joining in until the gloomed \\o<k1s rang and clamored. 
I hey rode then. It seemed to him that he could actually 
see the hig blue dog Ixiring on, silent, and the Ix'ar too: 
tlic thick, locomotivc-like shape which he had seen that 
day four years ago crossing the blow*clown, crasliing on 
ahead of tlic dogs faster than he had believed it could have 
moved, drawing away even from the running mules. He 
heard a shotgun, once. The woods had opened, they were 
going fast, the clamor faint and fading on ahead; they 
passed the man who had fired — a swamper, a pointing arm, 
a gaunt face, the small black orifice of his yelling studded 
with rotten teeth. 

I Ic heard the changed note in the hounds* uproar and 
two hundred yards ahead he saw them. The bear had 
turned. Me saw Lion drive in without pausing and saw the 
hear strike him aside and lunge into the yelling hounds 
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and kill one of tlicm almost in its tracks and vvliirl and run 
attain. Then they were in a streaming tide td dogs. I le 
heard Major de Spain and l ennic’s Jim shouting and tlte 
pistol sound ot T ennie s Jims leather thong as he tiiid to 
turn them. Then he and Sam Fathers were rifling alone. 
One of the hounds had kept on witli Lion though. I le 
recognised its voice. It was the young hound whieli even a 
year ago Iiad had no judgment and which, hy the liglits 
of tlie other liounds anvwav, still had none. M<nhc 
n Jint cotttcjffc is, he thought, “night,' Sam said hehintl him. 

O' O 

“Right. W'e oot to turn him Irom the ri\er if we can." 

Now they were in cane: a brake. lie knew tlte path 
tlirou<»h it as well as Sam did. I hey came out of the un- 

O ^ 

dergrowth and struck the entrance almost e.xactlv. It \\( >uld 

O 

tra\'ersc the brake and cf)mc out onto a high open ritlge 
abo\c the river. 1 le l^eard the flat clap of Wither Ewell’s 
rifle, then two more. “No,” Sam said. “I can hear the 
hound. Go on.” 

They emerged from the narrow roofless tunnel of snap- 
ping and hissing cane, still galloping, onto the open ridge 
below which the thick yellow river, reflcctionless in the 
gray and streaming light, seemed not to move. Now he 
could hear the hound too. It was not running. T he cr\' 
was a high frantic yapping and Boon was running along 
the edge of the bluff, his old gun leaping and jouncing 
against his back on its sling made of a piece of cotton plow- 
line. He whirled and ran up to them, wild-faced, and flung 
himself onto the mule behind the boy. ‘That damn Ixrat!” 
he cried. “It"s on the other side! He went straight across! 
Lion was too close to him! That little hound too! Lion was 
so close I couldn’t shoot! Go on!” he cried, beating his 
heels into the mule’s flanks. “Go on!” 
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They plunged down the bank, slipping and sliding In 
the ihnwed earth, crashing through the willows and into 
the water. 1 le lelt no shock, no cold, he on one side of the 
swiniinino mule, grasping the pommel with one hand and 
holding his gun above the water with the other, Boon op- 
posite him. Sam was behind them somewhere, and then the 
river, the water about them, was full of dogs. They swam 
faster than the mules; they were scrabbling up the bank 
before ibc mules touched bottom. Major dc Spain was 
wlt(x)ping from the bank they had just left and, looking 
back, he saw I'ennie’s jim and the horse as they went into 
the water. 

Now the woods ahead of them and the rain-heavv air 
were one uproar. It rang and clamored; it echoed and 
broke a<»ainst the bank behind them and reformed and 
clamored and rang until it seemed to the boy that all the 
bounds which had ever baved game in this land were veil- 
ino down at him. I le got bis leg over the mule as it came up 
out of the water. Bo<in didn’t try to mount a^^ain. 11c 
grasped one stirrup as they went up the bank and crashed 
through the undergrowth which fringed the hlufT and saw 
the hear, on its hind foot, its back against a tree while the 
bellowing hounds swirled around it and once more Lion 
drove in. leaping clear of the ground. 

This time the bear didn’t strike him down. It caught the 
dog in both arms, almost loverlike, and they both went 
down. Me was off the mule now. Me drew back both 
hammers of the gun but be could sec nothing but moiling 
spotted houndbodics until the lx?ar surged up again. Boon 
was yelling something, he could not tell what; be could see 
Lion still clinging to the boar’s throat and he saw the bear, 
half erect, strike one of the hounds with one paw and hurl 
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it five or six feet and then, rising and rising as though it 
would never stop, stand erect again and begin tt> rake at 
Lion’s belly with its forepaws. Then Boon was running. 
Tlie bov saw the gleam of the blade in his hand and 
watched him leap among the hounds, hurdling them, kick 
in" them aside as he ran, and llino himself astride the Ixmt 
as he had hurled himself onto the mule, iiis legs locked 
around the bear’s bcllv, his left arm under the bear’s throat 
where Lion clung, and the glint of the knife as it rose 
and lell. 

It lell just once. For an instant they almost resembled a 
piece ol statuary: the clinging dog, the bear, the man stride 
its hack, working and probing the buried blade. 1 hen they 
went down, jmlled over backward I)y Boon’s weight. Boon 
undt rneaih. It \vas the bear’s back which reappeared first 
bur at once n(M>n was astride it again. Me had never re- 
leased the knife and again the bov saw the almost in- 

V » * 

fmitesimal m<)\’ement <if his arm and shoulder as lie probed 
and sought; then the hear surged erect, raising with it the 

O w 

man and ilw' dog tcx). and turned and still carrNing the 
man and the dog it took two or three steps toward the 
\«(Kxls on its hind feet as a man would ha\e walked and 
crashed down. It didn’t collapse, crumple. It fell all of a 
piece, as a trc'e falls, so that all three of them, man dog anti 
bc-ar, seemed to bounce once. 

He and Tennie’s Jim ran forward. Boon was kneeling at 
the bear’s head. I lis left car was shredded, bis left coat 
slec\ e was completely gone, bis right boot had been ripped 
from knee to instep; the bright blood thinned in the thin 
rain down bis leg and hand and arm and dow’n the side 
of bis face which was no longer wild but was quite calm. 
Together they prized Lion’s jaws from the bear’s throat. 
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'■E.is\ . < 4 (jc]tlanm il." Bo(»n snicl. "Cant you see his guts are 
ah out ol hini' ’ I le began to remove liis coat. ! le 
l ennie’s lim in tliat calm voice: "Bring tlie boat ii[>. It's 
about a luiiulred v.irds d()\\ n the bank there. 1 saw it.*’ 

I ennie’s lim rose and went away. 1 hen, and he could not 
remember il it had been a call or an e.xclamation from 
Tennie's lim or if he had glanced up by chance, he saw 
Tennie's lim stooping an<l saw Sam Fathers lying motion- 
less cm his face in the trampled mud. 

'I he mule had not thrown him. lie rememlx'rcd that 
Sam was down too ewn before Boon began to run. There 
was no mark on him whatever and when he and Boon 
turned him over, his eves were open and lie said something 
in that tongue which be and J»x‘ Baker had used to speak 
together. But he couldn't move. 'Tennie’s Jim brought the 
skill' up; ihe\ could hear him shouting to Major de Spain 
across the river. Btjon wrapped Lion in his hunting coat 
and carried him down to the skilF and they carried Sam 
down and returned and hitched the bear to the one-eyed 
mule's saddlebow with Tennie's Jim’s leasli-thong and 
draeacd him down to the skill' and got him into it and left 
ITnnie’s Jim to swim the horse and the two mules back 
acrtiss. Major dc Spain caviglit the bow of the skifF as Boon 
jumped out and past him beForc it touched the bank. 1 le 
l(K)kcd at Old Ben and said quietly: “Well.” Then he 
walked into tlie water and leaned down and touched Sam 
and Sam looked up at him and said something in that old 
tongue he and Joe Baker spoke. “You dont know what hap- 
pened'" Major dc Spain said. 

"No, sir," the hov said. “It wasn’t the mule. It wasn't 
anything. He was olT the mule when Boon ran in on the 
bear. Then we looked up and he was lying on the ground.” 
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Boon was shouting at Tcnnic’s Jim, still in the middle of 
tlic river. 

“Come on, goddamn it!’’ he said. “Bring me that inuK ’ ' 
“W'hat do you want w ith a mule? ” iXlajor de Spain said. 
Boon didn’t even IcKjk at him. ’ I m going to I foke’s to 
get the doctor,” he said in that calm voice, his face cjuite 
calm Ix^neath the steady thinning ol the bright bhxid. 

"^'ou need a doctor yourself,” Major de Spain said. 
“Tennic’s Jim ’ 

“Damn that,” Boon said. lie turned on Major de Spain. 
His face was still calm, only his voice was a pitch higher. 
“Cant you see his goddamn guts are all out of him? ’ 

“Boon!" Xlajor de Spain said. T hey looked at one an- 
other. Bo<.)n was a gotKl liead taller tlian IMajor de Spain; 
c\en the bov was taller now than Major de Spain. 

‘Tve oot to get the d(x:tor.“ Boon said. “His gtKldamn 


guts 

“Ail right,” Major de Spain said. Tennie’s Jim came up 
out of the water. The horse and the sound mule had al- 
ready scented Old Ben; they surged and plunged all the 
way up to the top of the bluff, dragging Tennie's Jim 
with them, before he could stop them and tie them and 
come back. Major de Spain unloopcd the leather thong of 
his compass from his buttonhole and gat e it to Tennie s 
Jim. “Go straight to Hoke’s,” he said. “Bring Doctor Craw- 
ford back with vou. Tell him there are tw'O men to be 
looked at. Take my mare. Gan you find the road from 


licre?” 

“Yes, sir,” Tennic’s Jim said. 

“All right,” Major de Spain said. “Go on.” hlc turned 
to the boy. ‘‘Take the mules and th.c horse and go back and 
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get the wagon. We ll go on down the river in the boat to 
Coon bridge. Meet us there. Can you find it again>'' 

“Yes, sir," the boy said. 

"All right. Get started." 

Me went hack to the wagon. He realised then how far 
they had run. It was already ahernoon when he put the 
mules into the traces and tied the horse’s lead-rope to the 
tail-^^ate. Me reached Coon bridge at dusk. The skiff was 
already there. Before he could see it and almost Ixfore he 
could see the water lie had to leap from the tilting wagon, 
still holdino tlie reins, and work around to where he could 
grasp tlic hit and then the ear ol tlic plunging sound mule 
and dig his heels and hold it until Boon came up the hank. 
1 lie rope of tiic led horse had already snapped and it had 
already disappeared up the road toward camp. They turned 
the wat»on around and took the mules out and he led the 

O 

sound mule a hundred yards up the road and tied it. Boon 
had alreadv brought Lion up to th.c wagon and Sam was 
sitting up in the skiff now and when they raised him he 
tried to tvalk. up the hank and to the wagon and lie tried 
to climb into tlic w’agon but Boon did not wait; he picked 
Sam up hodilv and set him on the seat. Then they hitched 
Old Ben to the one-eyed mule’s saddle again and dragged 
him up the hank and set two skid-poles into the open tail- 
gate and got him into the wagon and he went and got the 
sound mule and B(K>n fought it into the traces, striking it 
across its hard Iiollow'-sounding face until it came into 
position and stood trembling. Then tlie rain came down, as 
thougli it had held off all day waiting on them. 

They returned to camp through it, through the stream- 
ing and sightless dark, hearing long before they saw any 
light the horn and the spaced shots to guide them. When 
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they came to Sam's dark little hut he tried to stand up. 1 le 
spoke again in the tongue ot the old fathers; then he said 

clearly: "Let me out. Let me out. ‘ 

"1 le hasn’t got any hre/ iMajor said. Go on! he said 


sharply. 

But Sam was struggling now. try ing to stand up. Let me 
out, master," he said. “Let me go home." 

So he stopped the wagon and Boon got down and lifted 
Sam out. I le did not wait to let Sam try to walk this time, 
lie carried him into the hut and Major dc Spain got light 
on a paper spill from the buried embers on the hearth and 
lit the lamp and B(>on put Sam on his bunk and drew off 
his boots and Major de Spain covered him and the Ixn’ was 
not there, he was holding the mules, the sound one which 
was trs’ing again to bolt since when the wagon stopped Old 
Ben's scent drifted forward again along the streaming black- 
ness of air, but Sam’s eyes were probably open again on 
that profound look wTich saw further than them or the 
hut, further than the death of a bear and the dying of a 
dog. Then they went on, toward the long wailing ot the 
horn and the shots which seemed each to linger intact 
somewhere in the thick streaming air until the next spaced 
report joined and blended with it, to the lighted house, the 
bright streaming windows, the quiet faces as Bocjn entered, 
bloody and quite calm, carr^’ing the bundled coat. Me laid 
Lion, blood coat and all, on his stale shcctless pallet bed 
which not even Ash, as deft in the house as a woman, could 
ever make smooth. 

The sawmill doctor from Hoke’s was already there. Boon 
would not let the doctor touch him until he had seen to 
Lion. He wouldn’t risk giving Lion chloroform. He put the 
entrails back and sewed him up w'ithout it w'hile Major de 
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Spain held his head and Boon his feet. But he never tried 
to mo\’c. I le lay there, the yellow eyes c>jx.‘n upon nothing 
\\’hile the quiet men in the new hunting clothes and in the 
old ones crowded into the little airless rcK>m rank with the 
smell of B(K)n’s body and gannents, and watched. Then 
the dcKtor cleaned and disinfected Boon’s face and arm and 
leg and bandaged them and, the boy in front with a lantern 
and the doctor and McCaslin and Major dc Spain and 
General Compson following, they went to Sam Fathers’ 
hut. Tennie’s Jim had built up the fire; he squatted before 
it. dozing. Sam had not moved since Boon had put him 
in the bunk and Major de Spain had covered him with the 
blankets, yet he opened his eyes and hK)kcd from one to 
another ol the faces and when McCaslin touched his shoul- 
der and said, "Sam. 1 he doctor wants to lot>k at you," he 
even drew his hands out of the blanket and besan to 

O 

fumble at his shirt buttons until McCaslin said, "Wait. 
W'c’ll do it." They undressed him. He liy there — the 
copper-brown, almost hairless body, the old man’s body, 
the old man, the wild man not even one generation from 
the woods, childless, kinless, pcoplelcss — motionless, his 
eyes open but no longer looking at any of them, while the 
d<.>ctor ewamined him and drew the blankets up and put 
the stethoscope back into his bag and snapped the bag and 
only the boy knew that Sam too was going to die. 

"Exhaustion," the doctor said. "Shock maybe. A man his 
age swimming rivers in December. 1 le’II be all right. Just 
make him stay in l>ed lor a day or two, Whll there be sonie- 

bodv here with him?" 

✓ 

"There will be somebody here," Major de Spain said. 

They went back to the house, to the rank little room 
where Boon still sat on the pallet bed with Lion’s head 
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under his hand while the men, the ones who had huntc'd 
behind Lion and the ones who had never seen liim Ix'iore 
today, came quietly in to look at him and went away. I hen 
it was dawn and they all went out into the yard to look at 
Old Ben, with his eyes open too and his lips snarled hack 
from Itis worn teeth and his mutilated foot and the little 
hard lumps under his skin which were the old bullets 
(there were fifty-two of them, buckshot rifle and halO and 
the single almost int'isible slit under his left shoulder where 
Boon’s blade had finally found his life. 1 hen Ash began to 
beat on the bottom of the dishpan with a heavy spoon to 
call them to breakfast and it was the first time he could 
remember hearing no sound from the dogs under the 
kitchen while they were eating. It was as if the old bear, 
even dead there in the yard, was a more potent terror still 
than they could face without Lion between them. 

The rain had stopped during the night. By midmorning 
the thin sun appeared, rapidly burning away mist and 
cloud, warming the air and the earth; it would be one of 
those windless Mississippi December days which are a sort 
of Indian summer’s Indian summer. TThey moved Lion out 
to the front galler^% into the sun. It was Boon s idea. God- 
damn it,” he said, “he never did want to stay in the house 
until I made him. You know that, kic took a crowbar 
and loosened the floor boards under his pallet bed so it 
could be raised, mattress and all, without disturbing Lion s 
position, and they carried him out to the gallery and put 
him down facing the woods. 

Then he and the doctor and McCaslin and Major de 
Spain went to Sam’s hut. HThis lime Sam didn t open his 
eyes and his breathing was so quiet, so peaceful that they 
could hardly see that he breathed. The doctor didn t even 
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take out his stethoscope nor even touch him. He s all 

right,” the doctor said. "He didn’t even catch cold. He just 

. 

quit. 

“Quitr" McCashn said. 

"Yes. Old people do that sometimes. Then they get a 
good night’s sleep or mayl>e its just a drink of whisky, and 
they change their minds. 

flicy returned to the house. And then they began to 
arrive — the swamp-dwellers, the gaunt men who ran trap 
lines and lived on quinine and c(K>ns and river water, the 
farmers of little corn- and cotton-patches along the bottom’s 
edge w'hosc fields and cribs and pig-pens ibc old Ix'ar bad 
rifled, tfic loggers from the camp and the sawmill men 
from Hoke’s and the town men from further away than 
tliat, whose bounds the old bear bad slain and traps and 
deadfalls he bad wrecked and whose lead he carried. They 
came up mounted and on foot and in wagons, to enter the 
yard and look at him and then go on to the front where 
Lion lay. filling the little yard and overflowing it until 
there wxtc almost a hundred of them squatting and siand^ 
ing in the warm and drowsing sunlight, talking quietly of 
hunting, of the game and the dogs which ran it, of hounds 
and Ix'ar and deer and men of yesterday vanished from the 
earth, while from lime to time the great blue dog would 
open bis eves, not as if he were listening to them but as 
though to look at the woods for a moment before closing 
bis c\x's again, to rcmomlxr the woods or to sec that they 

wore still there, lie died at sundow-n. 

Major dc Spain broke camp that night. Tlicy earned 

Lion into the w'oods. or Boon carried him that is, wrapped 
in a quilt from his bed, just as be bad refused to let anyone 
else touch Lion yesterday until the doctor got there; Boon 
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carrv’ino; Lion, and the boy and General Compson and 
W'aiter and still almost fifty of them following with lanterns 
anti lighted pine-knots — men from I loke’s and e\en fur- 
ther. \\ lu> would ha\c to ride out ot the bottom in the dark, 
and swampers and trappers who would have to walk even, 
scattering toward the little liitiden huts where they lived. 
And Boon wt)uld let nobtxly else dig tlie grave eitht r and 
lay Lion in it and cover him and then C*encral Compson 
sttxxl at the head of it while the blaze and smoke ol the 
pine-knots streamed away among the winter branches and 
spoke as lie would have spoken over a man. Then they re- 
turned to camp. Alaior de Spain and McCaslin and Ash 
had n.lled and tied all the l>edding. Tlic mules were 
hitched to the wagon and pointed out of the bottom and 
the waoon was already loaded and the stove in the kilcl.en 
was cold and the table was set w ith scraps of cold focxl and 
bread and only the coffee was hot when the l>oy ran into 
the kitchen where iMajor de Spain anfi NlcC aslin had al- 
ready eaten. “What?" he cried. ‘AVhat? I’m not going." 

“Yes." McCaslin said, AvcVe going out tonight. Major 
wants to get on hack home." 

“No!” he said. “I’m going to stay." 

“You’ve got to be back in school Monday. YouVe al- 
ready missed a week more than I intended. It \vill lake 
you from now until M<mday to catch up. Sam’s all right. 
Vou heard Doctor Crawford. I’m going to leave Boon and 
Tennic's Jim both to stay with him until he iecls like 
getting up." 

Me was panting. The others had come in. He looked 
rapidly and almost frantically around at the other faces. 
Boon had a fresh bottle. Lie upended it and started tlie cork 
by striking the bottom of the bottle with the heel of his 
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hand and drew the cork with his teeth and spat it out and 
drank. "You're damn right you’re going back to school." 
Boon said. "Or I'll burn the tail off of you myself if Cass 
dont, whether you are sixteen or sixty. W here in hell do 
you expect to get without education? WMiere would Cass 
be? Where in hell would I lx.‘ if I hadn’t never went to 

school? ’ 

lie looked at McCaslin again. He could feel his breath 
coming shorter and shorter and shallower and shallower, 
as if there were not enough air in the kitchen for that 
many to breathe. "T his is just Thursday. 1 11 come home 
Sunday night on one of the horses. I 11 come 
tlicn. I 11 make up the time I lost studying Sunday night. 
IMcCaslin,’’ he said, without even despair. 

"No, I tell you." McCaslin said. "Sit down here and eat 

your supper. WY' tc going out to 

"Mold up, Cass,” General Compson said. The boy did 
not know C>encral C'ompson had moved until he put his 
hand on his shoulder. "What is it, bud? he said. 


‘Tve got to stay." he said. ‘Tve got to. 

"All right," General Compson said. "You can stay. If 
missing an extra week of scIkk)! is going to throw you so far 
behind you’ll have to sweat to find out what some hired 
pedagogue put l>etwccn the covers of a book, you better 
quit altogeiber. — And you shut up, Cass, he said, though 
McCaslin bad not spoken. "You’ve got cne foot straddled 
into a farm and the other foot straddled into a bank, you 
aint even got a good band-bold where this boy was already 
an old man long before yt^u damned Sartoriscs and Hd- 
mondscs invented farms and banks to keep yourselves from 
having to find out what this boy was bom knowing and 
fearing too maybe but without being afraid, that could go 
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ten miles on a compass iKcause he wanted to Itjok it a liear 
none i>l iis had ev er got near enough to put a Iiullei in and 
looketl at the hear and came the ten miles hack on llic 
compass in the dark; maybe by G(k 1 that’s tlie why anti the 
w herelore t^l larms and banks. — 1 reckon you still aint going 
10 tell what it isr” 

But still he could not. “Eve got to stay,” he said. 

“All right, ” Getieral Compson said. “ I liere’s plenty of 
grub leit. /\nd you 11 come home Sunday, like you prom- 
ised MeCaslinr Not Sunday niglit: Sunday.” 

“Yes, sir,’ he said. 

“All right,” General Compson said. “Sit down and eat, 
boys,” he said. “Let's get started. It’s going to be cold before 
we get home.” 

d hey ate. The wagon w-as already loaded and ready to 
depart; all they had to do was to get into it. Boon would 
drive them out to the road, to the farmer’s stable where the 
surrey had been left. He stood beside the wagon, in sil- 
houette on the sky, turbaned like a Paythan and taller than 
any there, the bottle tilted. Then he flung the bottle Irom 
bis lips without even lowering it, spinning and glinting in 
the faint starlight, empty, “’ll hem that s going, he said, 
“get in the goddamn wagon. Them that aint, get out of 
the goddamn way.” I be others got in. Boon mounted to the 
seat beside General Compson and the wagon moved, on 
into the obscurity until the boy could no longer sec it, even 
the moving density of it amid the greater night. But he 
could still hear it, for a long while: the slow, deliberate 
banging of the wooden frame as it lurched from rut to rut. 
And he could bear Boon even when he could no longer 
hear the wagon. Me w'as singing, liarsh, tuneless, loud. 

That was Thursday. On Saturday morning Tonnic's 
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Jim left on McCaslin's woocls-horsc which had not been 
out ol tlic hotlom one time now in six years, and late that 
alternoon rcxle through the gate on the spent horse and on 
to tlte commissary where McCaslin was rationing the ten- 
ants and the tvage-hands for the coming week, and this time 
McCaslin forestalled any necessity or risk of having to wait 
while Major tie Spain's surrey was lieing horsed and har- 
nessed. 1 le took their own. and with Tennic's Jim already 
asleep in the hack scat he drove in to Jciferson and wailed 
while Major tie Spain changed to laoots and put on his 
otercoat, and they drove the thirty miles in the dark of 
that night and at daybreak on Sunday morning they 
swapped to the waiting mare and mule and as the sun rose 
they rode out of the jungle and onto the low ridge where 
they had buried Lion; the low- mound of unannealed 
earth where Boon's spade-marks still showed and heyond 
the grave the platform of freshly cut saplings bound be- 
twetm four posts anti the blanket-wrapped bundle upon the 
platform and Botin and the boy squatting between the 
platform and the grave until Boon, the bandage removed, 
ripixd, from his head so that the long scoriations of Old 
Ben's claws resembled crusted tar in the sunlight, sprang 
up and threw' dtiw n upon them with the old gun with 
which he had never Ixen known to hit anything although 
McCaslin was already off the mule, kicked Ixith feet free 
of the irons and vaulted down before the mule had stopped, 
walking toward Boon. 

"Stand back," Boon said. "By God, you wont touch him. 
Stand hack, McCaslin.” Still McCaslin came on, fast yet 

without haste. 

"Cass!" Major dc Spain said. Then he said "Boon! \ou. 
Boon!” and he was down too and the boy rose too, quickly, 
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and still McOaslin cnnte on not fast but steady and walked 
up to the c»ra\e and reached liis hand steadily out, c]uickly 
\ct still not fast, and took hold the gun by the middle so 
that he and Boon laced one aiioiher across Lion’s grave, 
hijih holding tiie gun. Boon’s spent indomitable ama/ed 
and frantic face almost a head higher than iMcC'aslin’s 
beneath the black scoriations of beast’s claws and then 
Bix>n’s chest bc*yan to heave as thou^li there were not 

O O 

enough air in all tiie woods, in all the wilderness, lor all 
of them, for him and anyone else, even for him alone. 

“ l urn it loose. Boon,” iMcCaslin said. 

”You damn little spindling — ” Boon said. ”13ont you 
know' 1 can take it awav Ironi vou? Dont you know I can 

a ¥ ^ 

tic it around your neck like a damn cravat?’’ 

‘AVs,” IVIcCJashn said. “Turn it loose, B<M>n.” 

“This is the way he w anted it. I le told us. I Ic told us 
exactly hou’ to do it. And by God you aint ooino to move 
him. So wc did it like he said, and I been sitting here ever 
since to keep the damn wildcats and vannints away from 
him and by God — ” Then IMcCaslin had the gun, down- 
slanted while he pumped the slide, the live shells snicking 
out of it so fast that the last one was almost out bclore the 
first one touched the ground and IMcCaslin dropped the 
gun behind him w'ithout once having taken his eyes from 
Boon’s. 

‘‘Did you kill him. Boon?” he said. Then Boon moved. 
He turned, he moved like he %vas still drunk and then 
for a moment blind too, one hand out as he blundered to- 


ward the big tree and seemed to stop W'alking before he 
reached the tree so that he plunged, fell toward it, fling- 
ing up both hands and catching himself against the tree and 
turning until his back was against it, backing with the tree^s 
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trunk his wild spent scoriated face and the tremendous 
heave and collap^'C of his chest, iMcCaslin following, facing 
him again, nc\er once ha\ ing moved his eyes from Boon’s 
eyes. "Did you kill him, Boonr" 

"iNo!" Boon said. "No!” 

“1 ell the truth,” McCaslin said. “I would have done it 
if lie had asked me to.” 1 lien the boy mov ed \ le was be* 
tween them, lacin<» McCaslin; the water felt as if it had 
burst and sprung not I rom his eyes alone but from his 
whole face, like sweat. 

"Leave him alone!” he cried. “Goddamn it! Leave liim 
alone!” 


4 - 

then he was twenty-one. I Ic could sav it, himself and his 
cousin ju.xtaposed not against the wilderness but against the 
tamed land which was tc have been his heritage, the land 
which old Caroiliers McCaslin his orandl ither had bnuohl 

O 

with wliite man’s money from the wild men whose orand- 
fath ers without guns hunted it, and tamed and ordered or 
Ix'lieved he had lamed and ordered it for the reason that 
the human beings be held in Ixmdagc and in the power 
of lile and death liad removed the forest from it and in 
their sweat scratched the surface of it to a depth of perhaps 
fourteen inches in order to grow somctliing out of it which 
had not been there belorc and which couUI be translated 
back into the money lie who Ix’licvcd be lied bouobt it had 
had to pay to get it and liold it and a reasonable profit too: 
and lor which reason old Carotbers McCaslin, knowing 
better, could raise bis children, bis descendants and heirs, 
to believe the land was his to bold and be<]ucatb since the 
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strong and ruthless man has a cynical lorcknow lcdgc of his 
own vanity and pride and strength and a contefn[')t for all 
his get: just as, knowing better. Major de Spam and his 
fragment ol that wilderness which was bigger and older 
than any recorded dccM : just as, know ing better, old 
Thomas Sutpen, from whom Major de Spain luul had his 
fragment lor money: just as Ikkeinotiibbe, the Chickasaw- 
chief, from wliom Thomas Sutpen had had tlie fragment 
lor money or rum or whatewer it was, knew in his turn 
iliat not even a fragment of it had been his to relinquish or 
sell 

not against the w’ilderncss but against tbc land, not in 
pursuit and lust but in relinquishment, and in tbc commis- 
sary as it should have been, not the heart perhaps but 
certainly the solar-plexus of the repudiated and relin- 
quished: tbc square, gallcried, wooden building squatting 
like a portent alx>ve the fields w hose laborers it still held in 
thrall ’65 or no and placarded over w'ith ads’ertisements 
for snuff and cures for chills and salves and potions manu- 
lactured and sold by white men to bleach tlie pigment and 
straighten the hair of negroes that they might resemble the 
veiy^ race which for two hundred years had held them in 
lx)ndage and from w'hicli for another hundred years not 
ev'en a bloody civil w'ar would have set them completely free 
himself and his cousin amid the old smells of cheese and 
salt meat and kerosene and harness, the ranked shelves of 
tobacco and overalls and bottled medicine and thread and 
plow'-bolts, the barrels and kegs of flour and meal and mo- 
lasses and nails, the w-all pegs dependant w'ith plowlines 
and plow'-collars and hames and trace-chains, and the desk 
and the shelf above it on which rested the ledgers in which 

O 

McCaslin recorded the slow outward trickle of food and 
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supplies and equipment which returned each fall as cotton 
made and ginned and sold (two threads frail as truth and 
impalpable as equators yet cable-strong to hind for life 
them who made the cotton to the land their sweat fell on), 
and the older ledgers clumsy and archaic in size and shape, 
on the yellowed pages of wliieh were recorded in the faded 
hand oi his father 1 heophilus and his uncle Amodeus dur- 
ing the two decades before the Civil War, the manumis- 
sion in title at least of Carothers McCaslin’s sla\'cs: 

‘Relinquish,’ McCaslin said. 'Relinquish. You, the direct 
male descendant of him w ho saw' the opportunity and took 
it, bought the land, tix^k tlie land, got the land no matter 
how', held it to bequeath, no matter how', out of the old 
grant, the first patent, when it was a w’ilderncss of u'ild 
beasts and wilder men. and cleared it, translated it into 
something to iK'qucath to his children, w'orthy of bequeath- 
ment lor his descendants’ ease and security and pride and 
to perpetuate his name and accomplishments. Not only the 
male descendant but the only and last descendant in the 
male line and in the third generation, while I am not only 
four generations from old Carothers, I derived through a 
woman and the very McCaslin in my name is mine only by 
sufferance and courtesy and my grandmother’s pride in 
what that man accomplished whose legacy and monument 
you think you can repudiate.’ and he 

‘I cant repudiate it. It w'as never mine to repudiate. It 
was never Father’s and Uncle Buddy’s to bequeath me to 
repudiate because it was never Crandfathcr’s to bequeath 
them to Ix^qucath me to repudiate because it was never old 
Ikkcmotuhbo’s to sell to Grandfather for bequeathment and 
repudiation. Because it was never Ikkcmotubbc's fathers’ 
fathers’ to bequeath Ikkemotubbe to sell to Grandfather or 
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any man because on the instant when Ikkcmoiublx? dis- 
covered, realised, that he could sell it for money, on that 
instant it ceased ever to have iKen his forever, father to 
father to father, and tlie man who bought it fx>ught 
noiliing/ 

‘Bought nothing?’ and he 

‘Bought nothing. Because Ele told in the Bex^k how I le 
created the earth, made it and looked at it and said it was 
all right, and then He made man. I Ic made the earth first 
and peopled it with dumb creatures, anti then Me created 
man to be I lis overseer on the earth and to hold suzerainty 
o\er the cartlt and the animals on it in I Iis name, not to 
hold for himself and I^is descendants in\ iolable title for 
e\ er, generation after generation, to the oblongs and stjuares 
of the earth, but to hold the earth mutual and intact in 
the communal anonymity of brotherhood, and all the fee 
lie asked was pity and liumility and sufTerance and en- 
durance and the sweat of his face for bread. And I know 
what you are going to say/ he said: ‘That nevertheless 
Grandfather — ’ and McCaslin 

‘ — did own it. And not the first. Not alone and not tlie 
first since, as vour Authority states, man was dispossessed of 
Ed en. Nor yet the second and still not alone, on down 
through the tedious and sliabl^y chronicle of Mis chosen 
sprung from Ahraham, and of the sons of them who dis- 
possessed Abraham, and of the five hundred years during 
which half the known world and all it contained was chattel 
to one city as this plantation and all the life it contained 
was chattel and revokcless thrall to this commissarv^ store 
and those ledgers yonder during vour grandfather’s life, 
and the next thousand years while men fought over the 
fragments of that collapse until at last even the fragments 
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were c \liaiistcd and men snarled over tlie gnawed bones of 
the old world’s worthless evening until an accidental egg 
disco\ercd to them a new hemisphere. So let me say it: 
That nevertheless and notwithstanding old Caroihcrs did 
own it. Bought it, g(;t it, no matter; kept it. held it. no mat- 
ter; bequeathed it: else whv do vou stand here relinquish- 
ing and repudiating' Meld it, kept it for filtv years until 
you could repudiate it, while I le — this Arbiter, this Archi- 
tect, this Umpirt'^-condoned — or did Mcr looked down 
anil saw — or did He? Or at least did nothing: saw, and 
could not. or did not see; saw', and would not, or perhaps 
He vvould not see — pcr\'crsc, impotent, or blind; \vhich?’ 
and lie 

‘Di'iposscsscd.’ and McCaslin 

'What?' and he 

'Dispossessed. Not impotent: He didn't condone; not 
blind, because He watched it. And let me say it. Dispos- 
sessed of Eden. Dispossessed of Canaan, and those who dis- 
possessed him disjx)sscssed him dispossessed, and the five 
huTulred years of absentee landlords in the Roman bagnios, 
and the thousand years of wild men from the northern \voods 
who dis[K)ssossod them and devoured their ravished sub- 
stance ravished in turn again and then snarled in what you 
call the old w’orld’s w'orthlcss twilight over the old world’s 
gnaw'cd hones, blasphemous in His name until He used a 
simple cog to discover to them a new world where a nation 
of people coukl l>c founded in humility and pity and suffer- 
ance and pride of one to another. And Grandfather did own 
the land nevertheless and notwithstanding because He 
permitted it, not impotent and not condoning and not 
blind because He ordered and watched it. He saw the 
land already accursed even as Ikkemotubbe and Ikkemo- 
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lubbc s father old Issetibbeha and old Issetibbeha’s fathers 
too held it, already tainted even be*(ore any uhitc man 
owned it by what Grandfather and his kind, his lathers, liad 
brought into the new land which He had vouchsafed tliem 
out of pity and sufferance, on condition of pity and humil- 
ity and sufferance and endurance, from that old world’s 
corrupt and worthless twilight as though in the sailfuls 

of the old world’s tainted wind which drove the ships ’ 

and McCaslin 

'Ah/ 

and no hope for the land anywhere so long as Ik 
kemotubbe and Ikkemotubbe’s descendants held it in un- 
broken succession. Maybe He saw that only by voiding 
the land for a time of Ikkemotubbe’s blocxl and substitut- 
ing for it another blocxl, could He accomplish I lis pur- 
pose. Maybe He knew already what that other blood would 
be, maybe it was more than justice that only the white 
man’s birxxl was available and capable to raise the white 
man’s curse, more than vengeance when — ’ and McCaslin 

'Ah/ 

‘ — when He used the blood which had brought in the 
evil to destroy the evil as doctors use fever to burn up 
fever, poison to slay poison. Maybe He chose Grandfather 
out of all of them He might have picked. Maybe He knew 
that Grandfather himself would not serve His purpose be- 
cause Grandfather was bom too soon too, but that Grand- 
father would have descendants, the right descendants; 
maybe Irle had foreseen already the descendants Grand- 
father would have, maybe He saw already in Grandfathei 
the seed progenitive of the three generations He saw it 

would take to set at least some of His lowly people free ‘ 

and McCaslin 
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nriic sons of Mam. You who quote the Book: the sons 
of Mam.’ and he 

'Tiicre arc some things Me said in the Book, and some 

things reported of I lim that Me did not say. And I know 

witat you will say now: 'I’hat if truth is one thing to me 

and another thins to you, how will wc choose which is 

truth’? You dont need to choose. The heart already knows. 

Me didn’t have Mis Book written to be read by what must 

elect and choose, but by the heart, not by the wise of the 

earth because maybe they dont need it or maybe the wise 

0 * ^ 

no longer ha\’c any heart, but by the doomed and lowly 
of the earth who have nothing else to read with but the 
heart. Because the men who wrote his Book for I lim were 
writing about truth and there is only one truth and it 
covers all things that touch the heart.’ and McCaslin 

*So these men who transcribed Mis Book for I lim were 
sometime liars.’ and he 

‘Yes. Because they were human men. They were trying 
t© write down the heart's truth out of the heart’s driving 
comj^lexity, for all the complex and troubled hearts which 
would lx.'a^ after them. WMiat they were trying to tell, what 
Ele wantrd said, was too simple. Those for whom they 
IranscritKd 1 lis words could not have believed them. It 
had to re expounded in the everyday terms which they 
were familiar with and could comprehend, not only those 
tv'ho listened but those who told it too, because if they 
who were that near to Mim as to have been elected from 
among all who breathed and spoke language to transcribe 
and relay Mis words, could comprehend truth only through 
the complexity of passion and lust and hate and fear 
which drives the heart, what distance back to truth must 
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they traverse whom truili could only reach by word-of- 
mouth?’ and McCasIin 

1 might answer tliat, since you have taken to proving 
your points and di*^proving mine by the same text, I d<*nt 
know. But I dont say that, because you lia\e answered 
yourself: No time at all if, as you say, the heart knows 
truth, the inlallible and unerring heart. .And j>erhaps you 
are right, since although you admitted three generations 
from old Carotliers to you, there were not three. I herc 
were not even completely two. Uncle Buck and Lfncic 
Buddy. .And they not the first and not alone. A tlu>usand 
other Bucks and Buddies iii less than two generations and 
sometimes less than one in this kind which so \(ju claim 
God created and man himself cursed and tainted. Not to 
mention 1S65.’ and he 

‘Yes. .More men that Father and Uncle Buddy,' not 
even glancing toward the shelf alxne the desk, nor did 
McCasIin. Tliey did not need to. To Iiim it was as though 
the ledgers in their scarred cracked leather bindings wltc 
being lifted down one by one in their fading secjuenee 
and spread open on the desk or perhaps upon some apr>erv- 
pbal Bench or even Altar or perliaps before the Throne 
Itself for a last perusal and contemplation and refresh- 
ment of the Allknowlcdgeahlc before the yellowed p.iges 
and the brown thin ink in wliich was recorded the injustice 
and a little at least of its amelioration and restitution faded 
hack forever into the anonymous communal original dust 

the yellowed pages scrawled in fading ink by the hand 
first of his grandfather and then of his father and uncle, 
bachelors up to and past fifty and then sixty, the one who 
ran the plantation and the farming of it and the otlier 
who did the housework and the cooking and continued 
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to do it even after his twin married and the boy himself 
was bom 

the two brothers who as soon as ilicir father was buried 
moved out of the tremendously-conceived, the almost barn 
like edifice which he had not even completed, into a one* 
room log cabin which the two of them built themselves 
and added other rooms to while thev lived in it, refusing 
to allow any slave to touch any timber of it other than the 
actual raising into place the logs which two men alone 
could not handle, and domiciled all the slaves in the big 
house some of the windows of which were still merely 
boarded up with odds and ends of plank or with the skins 
of bear and deer nailed o\er the empty frames: each sun- 
down the brother who superintended the farming would 
parade the negroes as a first sergeant dismisses a company, 
and herd them willvnillv, man woman and child, without 
question protest or recourse, into the tremendous aljortive 
edifice scarcely yet out of cnibr\o. as if even old Carothers 
McCaslin had paused aghast at the concrete indication of 
his own vanity’s boundless conceiving: he would call his 
mental roll and herd them in and with a hand-wrought 
nail as long as a flcnching-knifc and suspended from a short 
decr-hidc thong attached to the door-jamh for that pur- 
pose, he would nail to the door of that house which lacked 
half its windows and had no hinged hack door at all. 
that presently and for fifty years afterward, when the hoy 
himself was big to hear and remember it, there \\as in the 
land a sort of folk-talc: of the countryside all night long 
full of skulking McCaslin slaves dodging the moonlit roads 
and the Patrol-riders to visit other plantations, and of the 
unspoken gentlemen’s agreement between the two white 
men and the two dozen black onrs that, after the white 
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mail had counted them and dri\'cn the home-made nail into 
the ‘ront door at sundo\\.'n, neither of the white men would 
go around heliind tlic Iiouse and look at t!ic back dtxir, 
provided tliat all the negroes were behind the Iront one 
when the brother who drove it drew out the nail again at 
davbreak 

the twins who were identical even in their handwriting 
unless you Iiad specimens side hy side to compare, and even 
when both liands appeared on the same page (as often hap- 
pened. as il, long since past any oral intercourse, tluy had 
used tile tliurnally acKancing jxiges to conduct tlie iin- 
avoitlable business of the compulsion whicli had tra\erscd 
all the waste wilderness of rVorth IMississippi in 18^0 and 
and singled them out to dri\e) they Ixitli hniked as 
thougli they had been written by the same perfectlv nor- 
ma] tcn-year-old boy, even to the spelling, except that tlie 
spelling did not improve as one by one the slaves w hich 
(Tarotbers AIcCaslin bad inlicritcd and purchased — Ros- 
cius and Phoebe and Tliucydides and Eunice and their 
descendants, and Sam Fathers and his mother for both of 
whom he had swapped an underbred trotting gelding to 
old Ikkemotubbe, the Chickasaw chief from whom he had 
likewise bought the land, and Tcnnie Beaucliamp whom 
the twan Amodeus had won from a neighbor in a poker- 
game, and the anomaly calling itself Pcrcival Brownlee 
\bicli the twin Theophilus had purchased, neither he not 
iiis brother ever knew why apparently, from Bedford For- 
rest while he was still only a slave-dealer and not vet a 
general CIt was a single page, not long and covering less 
than a year, not seven months in fact, begun in the hand 

which the boy had learned to distinguish as that of his 
father: 
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Perc4n.'il Broxruly 26yr Old. clearh. @ Booheppei . 
hcntght frojH N .B. Forest at Cold Water 3 Afar 1856 
$265. doUtrs 

and beneath that, in the same hand: 

5 viar i8$6 No l?ookcppcr any irny Cant read. Can 
uTttc his I^atne hut I already put that donnt A/y self 
Says he can Plough htit dont look like it to Ale. sent 
to feild to day Al^r 5 /S56 

and the same hand: 

6 Alar 1S56 Cant plough either Says he aims to he a 
Precher so may he he catt lead Jive stock to Crick to 
Drink 

and this time it was the otiicr, the liand which lie now 
recognised as his uncle’s when he could sec them both on 
the same page: 

Alar 2^th 2856 Cant do that either Except one at a 
Time Cet shut of him 

then the first aoain: 

O 

24 Alar 2856 Who in hell xvoidd buy him 
then the second: 

ipf/i of Apr 2856 Nobody You put yonrseJf out of 
Market at Cold tiro months ago I nex^er said 

sell h im Free h im 

the first: 

22 Apr 2856 111 get it out of him 
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the second: 

JiiJi i^ih iS^6 //cnr $1 per yr 265$ 265 yrs Wholl 
si^ii Jiis Free paper 

then tlie first again: 

O 

; Oct /S56 i\litle joscpliifie Broke Leg @ siiot W 
stall \rroitg itiger -terofjg cverytlting $100. ilolars 

and tlic same: 

2 Oct 1856 Freed Debit AlcCaslin @ McCasInt S265. 
dolors 

then the second again: 

O 

Ocf 3//i Dehif Tbeophiltis McCasliit Niger 265S 

Mule /oo$ 365S He hasnt gone yet Father should he 
here 

tlien tlie first: 

3 Oct 1856 Son of a hitch ‘leont leav'e What tvoidd 
father done 

the second: 

z^th of Oct 1856 Renamed him 
the first: 

31 Oct 18^6 Renamed him \ehat 
the second: 

Chrstms 1856 Spintrius 

') took substance and even a sort of shadowy life with their 
passions and complexities too as page followed page and 
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year year; all there, not only the general and condoned 
injustice and its slow amoriization but the specific tragedy 
which had not been condoned and could never lx; amortized, 
the new page and the new ledger, the hand which he 
could now recognise at first elance as his father’s: 

O O 

Father dide Lucius Ouhtltts CarotJicrs McCaslin, Cal- 
liua 1772 Alissippy 1837. Dide aud hurul 27 June 
1837 

Roskus. rased by Oratifatbcr in Calliua Dout know 
bow old. Freed 27 June 1837 Dout want to leave. Dide 
and Bitrid iz JiUt 

Fihhy Roskiis W’ife. hemght by granfather itt Callina 
says Fifty Freed 27 June 1837 DonI u’unt to le(n'e. 
Dide and biird i *849 

d liucydus Roskus @ Fibhy Sent bom in Callifia 1779. 
Refused loacre peace fathers W'ill 28 Jttn 1837 Re- 
fused Cash offer $200. dolars from T. AlcCas/ifi 

28 Jun iS^7 to stay a)id work it out 

and beneath this and covering the next five pages and 
almost that many years, the slow, dav-by-day accrument 
of the wages allowed him and the fexx! and clothing — the 
molasses and meat and meal, the cheap durable shirts and 
jeans and shoes and now and then a coat against rain and 
cold^-c'harged against the slowly yet steadily mounting 
sum of balance (and it would seem to the boy that he could 
actually sec the black man, the slave whom his white owner 
had forever manumitted by the very act from which the 
black man could never be free so long as memory lasted, 
entering the commissary, asking permission perhaps of the 
white man’s son to see the ledger-page which lie could not 
even read, not even asking for the white man's word, which 
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lie uoiilcl hove had to accept (or the reason that there was 

ahsoluldy no ^\ay under the sun (or liini to test it. as to 

Ik)\\ the account st^xid, how niucli Ioni;c'r heit.re he could 

go and never return, c \ c n il only as lar as jericrson se\ en- 

teen miles away) on to ilie double pen-stroke closing tlie 
final entr\^: 


3 Nov jS^i By Cush to Thucydus McCasliu Szoo. 
dolars Set Up hlak^uiith hi ). Dec 1S41 D'ulc and 
hut id in J. ly feh 

Eunice Bought by Father in Ncu’ Orleans ; 807 $6^o. 
dolars. Mai~rid to Thucydus 1 S09 Droivnd in Crick 
Cristinas Day i8^z 


and tlien the other hand appeared, the first time lie Iiad 
seen it in the ledger to distinguish it as his uncle's, the 
ctxjk and housekeeper whom even iMcCaslin, who had 
known him and the boys father for sixteen years l>e(ore tlie 
boy was born, remembered as sitting all day long in the 
nicking chair from which he cooked the fo^, before the 
kitchen fire on which he cooked it: 

June zith 7833 Drownd herself 
and the first: 


23 Jun /S33 Vi/ho in hell ever heard of a niger drowiid- 
ing him self 

and the second, unhurried, wdth a complete finality; the 
two identical entries might have been made with a rubber 
stamp save for the date: 

1833 Drcnvnd herself 

and he thought But why? But why? He was sixteen then. 
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It was neither the first time he liacl been alone in the com- 
missat^' nor the first time he had taken down the old ledgers 
lamili.ir on their shell above the desk ever since he could 
rememlxT. /Xs a child and even after nine and ten and 
ele\en, when he had learned to read, he would kx)k up 
at the scarred and cracked backs ami ends but with no par- 
ticular desire to open them, and though he intended to 
examine them someday because he realised that they prob- 
ably contained a chronological and much more compre- 
hensive though doubtless tedious record than he would ever 
gel Irom anv other source, not alone of his own flesh and 
bloixJ but ol all his pec^ple, not only the whites but the 
black one too, who were as much a part ol his ancestrx^ as 
his white progenitors, and ol the land which they had all 
heltl and used in common and fed from and on and would 


continue to use in common without regard to color or 
titular ow nership, it woultl onlv be on some idle day when 
lie was old and perhaps even bored a little since what the 
old IxK^ks contained wouKl be alter all these years fixed 


immutably, finished, unalterable, hamilcss. T hen he was 
sixteen. 1 le knew what he was going to find Ix'tore he 
found it. Me i»ot the commissarx* kev from MeCaslin s room 
after midnight while MeCaslin was asleep and with the 
commissarv door shut and locked behind him and the for- 


ootten lantern slinkino anew’ the rank dead iev air, he 

O ^ * 

leaned al)o\'e the yellowed p-tge and thought not Why 
drowned herself, but thinking what he believed his father 
had tliought when he found liis brother’s first comment: 
Why did Uncle Buddy think she had drowned herself? 
finding, beginning to find on the next succeeding page 
what lie knew he would find, only this was still not it be- 
cause be already knew this: 
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Toniasitia called Totny of Tliitcydits 

Eiii2icc Horn iSio dale in Chdd bed )u)te i S’ ^ aud 
Bitrd. Vr stars fell 

nor the next; 

Eurl So}2 of Thitcydns (J^' Eitiiice Eotny horn J itjt 1^33 
yr stars fell fathers trill 

and nothing more, no tedious recording filling this page 
of wages d.iy h) dnN' and (o{k 1 and clothing charged a‘Minst 
them, no entry oi his cJcarli and burial Ix'cause he had out- 
lived his wliiic half-brothers and the books which McCaslin 
kept did not include obituaries: just fathers trill and hr 
had seen tliat too: old Carothers' l>oid cramped hantl fat 
less legible than his sons’ e\en and not much l>ettcr in 
spelling, who while capitalising almost c\erv noun and 
verb, made no effort to punctuate or construct whatever, 
just as he made no eflort either to explain or obfuscate the 
thousanci-dollar legacy to tlie son of an unm<irried slave- 
girl, to be paid only at the child’s coming-of-age. bearin<» 
e consetjuence of tlie act of whicli there was still no 
definite incontrovertilde prenT that he acknowledged, not 
out of his own substance but penalising his sons with it, 
charging tliem a cash lorfeit on the accident of their own 
paternity; not even a bribe for silence toward Iiis own fame 
since his fame would suffer only after he was no lonoer 
present to defend it, flinging almost contemptuouslv, as lie 
might a cast-off hat or pair of shoes, the thousand dollars 
W'hich could have had no more reality to him under those 
conditions than it w'ould have to the negro, the slave wlio 
would not even see it until he came of age, twenty-one 
years too late to begin to learn wliat money w'as. So 1 
reckon that was cheaper than saying Aly son to a nigger 
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he thought. Eveu if A/v son wasn't hut just two words. 
But there must have been lo^c he thouglu. Sonic sort 
of love. Hi^en u hat lie wouhl hax c called love: }tot just an 
aftcrnooji’s or a ni^ht s spittc/OJi. There was llie old man, 
old. w iiliin five ye<ns ol his life's end. long a widower and. 
since his sons were not onlv bachelors but were approach- 
in^i niiddlcaou, hnielv in the house and doubtless even 
lx>rcd since lus plantation was established now and func- 
tionin<j and there v\as enough money now, too much of 
it [^robvjbly for a man whose vices even apparently re- 
maine<l below his means: there was the girl, husbandless 
and youno, onlv twenty-three when the child was born: 
perhaps he luul sent ior her at first out of loneliness, to 
ba\e a young \\)ice and movement in the bouse, sum- 
moned her, bade her mother send her each morning to 
sweep the floors and make the beds and the mother 
acc|uicscing since that was probably already understexid. 
already planned; the only child of a couple who were not 
field hands and who held themselves something abtive 
the other slaves not alone ior that reason but because 
the husband and his iather and mother too had lx?cn 
inherited by the while man from his father, and the white 
man hims^.•ll had travelled three hundred miles and better 
to New Orleans in a day when men travelled by horseback 
or steamboat, and bought the girl’s mother as a wife for 
and that was all. 1 he old frail pages sccmcxl to turn of 
tlieir own accord even while he thought His own daughter 
Jlis owtj dauoJitcr. No No Not eveu him back to that one 
wbc're the white man friot even a widower then) who never 
went anywhere any more than his sons in their time ever 
did and who did not need another slave, bad gone all the 
way to New Orleans and bought one. And Tomey’s Terrel 
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was still alive when the boy was ten years old and he knew 
Iroin his own obsenation and memory tiiat there had al- 
ready been some white in Tomey s Terrel's bl(MKl before 
his lather gave Iiim the rest of it; and hiking dawn at the 
\eIlowed page spread beneath the yellow glow of the Ian 
tern smoking and stinking in that rank ehilj midnight room 
hh\ years later, he seemed to see her actually walking into 
the icy creek on that Christmas day si\ months before her 
daughter’s and her lover's (//er first lover's he thought. 
Her first^ child was born, solitary, inflexible, griefless, 
ceremonial, in formal and succinct repudiation of grief 

and despair who had already had to repudiate belief and 
hope 

titat was all. Ele would never need look at the ledgers 
again nor did he; the yellowed pages in their fading and 
implacable succession were as much a part of his conscious- 
ness and w'ould remain so forever, as the fact of liis own 
nativity: 


Tennie Beauchamp 2.1 yrs Won hy Amodciis McCaslin 
from Hilbert Beauchamp Esqre Possible Sitrait aoatnst 
three Treys in sigt Not called 1859 Marrid to Tomys 
Turl 1859 


and no date of freedom because her freedom, as well as 
that of her first surviving child, derived not from Buck and 
Buddy McCaslin in the commissar)^ but from a stranger in 
Washington and no date of death and burial, not only be- 
cause McCaslin kept no obituaries in his books, but be- 
cause in this year 1883 she w^as still alive and would 
remain so to see a grandson by her last surviving child: 

Amodeus A'IcCaslin Beauchamp Son of tomys TutI 

@ Tennie Beatichamp 1859 dide ^859 
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then his uncle’s hnncl entire, bccnusc his father was now 
a ineinher oi the cavalry tx)mmancl of that man whose 
name as a slavc<lcaler lie could not even spell: and not 
even a page and not even a lull line: 

l^autcr T'onics Tnr/ (itjcl ietiuv iS6z 

and not even a line and not even a sex and no cause given 
though ihe bov could oucss it because McCaslin was thir- 
teen then and he remembered how there was not always 
enough to eat in more places than Vicksburg: 

Child of tovics T url and Tctmy 1S63 

and the same hand again and this one lived, as though 
rennie’s perseverance and the fading and diluted ghost 
of old C'arothers’ ruthlessness had at last conquered even 
siarxation: and clearer, fuller, more carefully written and 
spf'lled than ilie boy had yet seen it, as if the old man, 
wlio slumld have been a woman to begin with, tr\ang to 
run w hat w as left of the plantation in his brother’s absence 
in the intcrwals of cooking and caring for himself and 
the fourtcen-vear old orphan, had taken as an omen for 
renewed hope the fact that this nameless inheritor of slaves 
was at least remaining alive long enough to receive a name: 

James Thitcydus Bcattchamj) So 7 J of 'Tennes Tnr? and 
Te>/nv Beauchamp Bonj zgih dccemhcr 1S64 and both 
Well \Vai 7 ted to call him T^hea^yhilus hut Tride Atno~ 
deus AlcCaslin and Callina AIcCaslifj and both dide 
so OissM^aded Them Born at Two clock A,ni, both 
Wcdl 

but no more, nothing; it would be another two years yet 
before the boy, almost a man now, would return from the 
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abortive trip into Tennessee with tlic still-intact iliini o( 
old Carotliers’ legacy to his Negro son and his descendants, 
which as the three surviving children established at last 
one by one tlieir apparent intention of sur\ iving, their white 
hall-uncles had increased to a thousand dollars each, con- 
ditions permitting, as tlicy came of age, and completed the 
page himselt as lar as it would e\en be completed when 
that day was long passed lx:yond which a man l>orn in 
1864 (or 1867 cither, when he himself saw licht) could 
have expected or himself hoped or even wanted to lx; 
still ali\'e; his own hand now, ciueerlv enough rcsembline 
neitlicr his lather’s nor his uncle’s nor e\en McC'aslin’s, 
but like that of Iiis grandfather’s save for tlic sjxlling: 

Vani'ihed sof}ietit}ie on iiiglit of Jiis tu'Oily-frst JyirtJi- 
ehiy Dec 29 /SS5. Traced by Isaac McCasJ'm to Jack- 
son Tcniz. and there lost. His third of legacy Siooo.oo 
retitrned to I^tcCaslin Edniojtds Trustee this day Jan 
iz 18S6 

but not yet; that would be two years yet, and now his 
father’s again, whose old commander was now quit of 
soldiering and slave-trading both; once more in the ledger 
and then not again and more illegible than ever, almost 
indecipherable at all from the rheumatism \\ hich now crip- 
pled him and almost completely innocent now even of any 
sort of spelling as well as punctuation, as if the four 
years during which he had followed the sword of the 
only man ever breathing who ever sold him a negro, let 
alone beat him in a trade, had convinced him not only of 
the vanity of faith and hope but of orthography too: 

Afiss so^honsiha h dtr t t @ t 1869 
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but not of belief and \\ill because it was there, written, as 
McCaslin had told him. with the left hand, but there in the 
ledger one lime more and then not again, for the boy 
hinTself was a year old. and when Lucas was born six 
years later, his father and uncle had been dead inside the 
same twelve months almost five years; his own hand again, 
wlu) ^^as there and saw it, 1886. she was just seventeen, 
two years younger than himself, and he was in the com- 
missary when McCaslin entered out of the first of dusk 
and said, ‘Me wants to marry' Fonsiba,’ like that; and he 
looked past McCaslin and saw the man, the stranger, taller 
than McCaslin and wearing better clothes than McCaslin 
and most of the other white men the boy knew habitually 
wore, who entered the room like a white man and stood 
in it like a white man. as though he had let McCaslin 
precede him into it not because McCaslin s skin was white 
but simply Ix’cause McCaslin lived there and knew the 
way. and who talked like a white man too, looking at him 
past McCaslins shoulder rapidly and keenly once and 
then no more, without lurthcr interest, as a mature and 
contained white man not impatient but just presi^d for 
time might have Icxikcd. 'Marry Fonsiba? he cried. Marry 
Fonsiba?’ and then no more either, just watching and 
listening while McCaslin and the Negro talked: 

To live in Arkansas, I believe you said/ 

‘Yes. 1 have property' there. A farm. 

Tropertv? A farm? You own it?' 

t\^r 9 

1 es. 

‘You dont say Sir, do you?' 

'To mv elders, yes.’ 

'I SCO. You are from the North. 

‘Yes. Since a child.’ 
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‘Then your father was a sla\c.’ 

‘Yes. Once.’ 

'Then how do you own a farm in ^Xrkansas?’ 

1 have a grant. It was my lathers. From the United 
States. For military service.’ 

‘I see.’ McCaslin said. ‘The ^’ankce army.' 

The LI nited States army,' the stranger said; and then 
himself again, crying it at hlcCaslin’s l^ack: 

'Call aunt Tennie! I'll go get her! I’ll — ' But McCaslin 
was not even including him; the stranger did not even 
glance back toward his voice, the two ol tlicm speaking 
to one another again as if he were not even there: 

'Since you seem to have it all settled,’ McCaslin said, 
why have you bothered to consult m\ authority at all?’ 

I dont, the stranger said. ‘I acknowledge your auth<jrity 
only so far as you admit your responsibility toward her as 
a female member of the family of which you are the head. 

I dont ask your permission. 1 ’ 

I hat will do! McCaslin said. But the stranger did nor 
falter. It was neither as if he were ignoring McCaslin nor 
as if he had failed to hear him. It was as though he were 

ing, not at all an e.xcuse and not e.xactly a justification, 
but simply a statement which the situation absolutely re- 
quired and demanded should be made in McCaslin’s liear- 
ing whether McCaslin listened to it or not. It was as if he 
w'ere talking to himself, for himself to hear the words 
spoken aloud. They faced one another, not close vet at 
slightly less than foils' distance, erect, their voices not 
raised, not impactive, just succinct; 

‘ — I inform you, notify you in advance as chief of her 
family. No man of honor could do less. Besides, you have, 
in your way, according to your lights and upbringing ‘ 
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‘That's enough. I said.’ McCaslin said. 'Be ofT this place 
hv lull dark. Go.‘ But for another moment the other did 
not move, contemplating McCaslin with that detached and 
heailcss look, as if he were watching reflected in Mc- 
Caslin's pupils the tiny image of the figure he was sus- 
taining. 

‘Yes.’ lie said. 'After all, tliis is your house. And in 
vour fashion you have. . . . But no matter. You are right. 
This is cnouoh.’ He turned back toward the door; he 
paused ngain l)ut only for a second, already moving while 
he spoke: 'Be easy- I will lx? gotxl to her.' Then he was 
gone. 

‘But how did she ever know him?' the boy cried. ‘I 
nc\ cr even heard of him lx?forc! And Fonsiba, that’s never 
lx:en off this place except to go to church since she was 
born ' 

‘Ha.’ McCaslin said. ‘Even their parents dont know 
until UK) late how seventeen -year-old girls ever met the 
men w ho marry them too. if they are lucky.’ And the next 
morning they were Ixiih gone. Fonsilia too. McCaslin never 
saw her again, nor did he. lx?causc the woman he found 
at last fi\e months later was no one he had ever knowm. 
I le carried a third of the threc-thousand-dollar fund in 
gold in a money-belt, as when he had vainly traced Tennie’s 
Jim into Tennessee a year ago. 1 hey — the man — had left 
an address of some sort with Tennie, and three months 
later a letter came, written by the man although McCaslin’s 
wife Alice had taught Fonsiba to read and write too a 
little. But it bore a dilTerent postmark from the address 
the man had left w'illi Tennie. and he traycllcd hy rail as 
far as he could and then by contracted stage and then by a 
hired livery rig and then by rail again for a distance: an 
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experienced traveller by now and an experienced blood- 
hound too and a success! ul one tins time because he would 
have to be; as the slow interminable empty muddv Decem- 
ber miles crawled and crawled and night tollowtxl night in 
hotels, in roadsitle taverns ol rough logs ^ind containing little 
else but a bar, and in the cabins ol strangers and the hay 
ol lonely barns, in ni>ne ot w Inch he dared untlress because 
of his secret golden girdle like that of a disguised one of 
the Magi travelling incognito and not even hope to draw 
him but only determination and desperation, he would tell 
himself: I mil have to fuul Iter. I mil have to. \\V have 


already lost one of them. I will hai^e to fi?ui her thi^ tirne. 
I le did. I lunched in the slow and icy rain, on a spent hired 
horse splashed to the chcsl and higher, he saw it — a single 
log edifice with a clay chimney which seemed in process 
of being flattened by the rain to a nameless and valueless 
rubble of dissolution in that roadless and even pathless 
waste of unfenced fallow and w ilderness jungle — no barn, 
no stable, not so mucli as a hen-coop: just a log cabin built 
by hand and no clever hand cither, a meagre pile oi clum- 
sily-cut firewotKl sufficient for about one day and not even 
a gaunt hound to come bellowing out from under the house 
when he rode up — a farm only in embryo, perhaps a oood 
farm, maylx: even a plantation somcda\', but not now, not 
for years yet and only then with labor, ^ hard and enduring 
and unflagging work and sacrifice; he shoved open tlie 
crazy kitchen door in its aw^ry frame and entered an icy 
gloom where not even a fire for cooking burned and after 
another moment saw', crouched into the wall’s angle behind 
a crude table, the coffee-colored face which he had known 
all his life but knew no more, the body w-hich had been 
born w'ithin a hundred yards of the room that he was born 
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in and in which some of his own blood ran but which was 
now completely inheritor of generation after generation 
to whom an unannounced white man on a horse was a 
white man’s hired Patroller wearing a pistol sometimes 
and a blacksnakc whip always; he entered the next room, 
the only other room the cabin owned, and found, sitting 
in a rocking chair before the hearth, the man himself, read- 
ing — sitting there in the only chair in the house, Ixifore 
that miserable fire for which there was not wtxxi sufficient 
to last twenty-four hours, in the same ministerial clothing 
in which he had entered the commissar}' five months ago 
and a pair of gold-framed spectacles which, when he looked 
up anti then rose to his feet, the boy saw did not even 
contain lenses, reading a book in the midst of that desola- 
tion, that muddy waste fenceless and even patliless and 
without even a walled shed for stock to stand beneath: 
and over all, permeant, clinging to the man s very clothing 
and exuding Irom his skin itself, that rank stink of base- 
less and imbecile delusion, that boundless rapacity and 
folly, of the carpet-bagger followers of victorious armies. 

‘Dont you see?’ he cried. ‘Dont you see? This whole land, 
the wlmle South, is cursed, and all of us who derive from 
it, whom it ever suckled, white and black b<)th, lie under 
the curse? Granted that my people brought the curse onto 
the land: maylx? for that reason their dcscx?ndants alone 
can — not resist it, not combat it — maybe just endure and 
outlast it until the curse is lifted. Then your peoples’ turn 
will come because we have forfeited ours. But not now. 
Not yet. Dont you see?’ 

l"he other stood now, the unfrayed garments still minis- 
terial even if not quite so fine, the book closed upon one 
finger to keep the place, the Icnsclcss spectacles held like 
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a music masters wand in the other workicss liancl uliile the 
owner of it spoke his measured and sonorous iinheeility of 
the houndless folly and the baseless liope : 'You re wron^. 
The curse you whiles hrought into this land lias been lifted. 
It has bc’c'n voidc’d and tlisch.iroed. W^e are' see’ins^ a new 
era, an era dedicate'd, as our founders intended it, to free- 
dom, liberty and e'tjuality lor all. to which tliis country 
will be the new Canaan ' 

‘Freedom from uhat? From workr Canaan?’ He jerked 
his arm, comprehensive', almost x'iolent: whe'reupon it all 
se'e'med to stand there about them, intact and complete and 
visible* in the drafty, damp, heatk'ss, neoro-stido neero rank 
sorr\' room the empty fields without plo\\’ or seed to work 
them, fenceless against tlie stock which tlid not exist within 
or without the walled stable* which likewise was not there. 
‘Wdiat corner of Canaan is this?’ 

’You are seeing it at a bad time. This is w-intcr. No 
man farms this time of yc'ar.’ 

I see. And of course her nec'd for food and clotninw 
will stand still while the land lies fallow.’ 

‘I have a pension/ the other said. He said it as a man 
might say / lun'e grace or / oteii « gold oihte. 'I have my 

lathers pension too. It will arrive on the first of the month 
What dav is this?’ 

The eleventh, he said. ‘Twenty days more. And until 
then?’ 


*1 have a few groceries in the house from my credit 
account with the merchant in Midnight who banks my 
pension check for me. I have executed to him a power of 
attorney to handle it for me as a matter of mutual ' 


I see. And if the groceries dont last the twenty days?' 
‘I still have one more hog.’ 
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AAHiere?' 

'Outside.' the other said. ‘It is customary in this country 
to allow stock to range free during the winter for fcxxl. 

It comes up from time to time. But no matter if it doesn t; 

I can probably trace its f<K)tprints when the need ' 

‘Yes!’ he cried. ‘Because no matter: you still have the 
pension check. And the man in Midnight will cash it and 
pay himself out of it for what you have already eaten 
and if there is any left over, it is yours. And the hog will 
be eaten bv then or vou still cant catch it, and then what 
will you do?’ 

‘It will be almost spring then,’ the other said. I am 

planning in the spring ’ 

‘It will be January,’ he said. 'And then February. And 
then more than half of March — ' and when he stopped 
again in tlie kitchen she had not moved, she did not even 
seem to breathe or to be alive except her eyes watching 
him; when he t(x)k a step toward her it was still not move- 
ment Ix-cause she could have retreated no further: only 
the tremendous fathomless ink-colored eyes in the nar- 
row. thin, too thin cofTce-colored face watching him with- 
out alarm, without recognition, without hope. Fonsiba, he 
said. ‘Fonsiba. Are you all right?’ 

‘I’m free.’ she said. Midnight was a tavern, a livery 
stable, a big store (that would be where the pension check 
banked itself as a matter of mutual elimination of bother 
and fret, he thought) and a little one. a saloc)n and a black- 
smith shop. But there was a bank there too. The president 
(the owner, for all practical purposes) of it was a trans- 
lated Mississippian who had been one of Forrest's men too; 
and his body lightened of the golden belt for the first 
time since he left Itomc eight days ago, with pencil and 
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paper he multiplied three dollars by twelve months and 
di\ided it into one thousand dollars; it would stretch that 


way o\'er almost twenty-eight years 
years at least she would not slar\e, 
to send the three dollars himseli by 


and lor txsentx eieht 
the banker j^romising 
a trusty messeiu'er on 


the fifteenth of eacli month and put it into her actual hand, 
and he returned home and that was all because in 1874 
his father and his uncle were Ixjili dead and the old led*»ers 


ne\er again came down from the shelf abox-e the desk to 
which his fatlicr had returned them for the last time that 
day in 1869. But he could have completed it: 


Lttcas Quintus CarotJicrs McCuslin Beaucluuup. Lust 
sztri iviug so>2 arid child of T'ou/ev's T'crrcl cuid Fen- 
nie Beauchamp. iKlarch ly, iSy^ 


except that there was no need; not Lucius Ouiu//fs (u c (J’c 
@c7 but ; .ucas Quhitus, not refusing to be called Lucius, 
because he simply eliminated that word from the name; 
not denying, declining tltc name itself, because he used 
three ciuarters of it; but simply taking the name and chano- 
ing, altering it, making it no longer the white man's but 
liis own, by himself composed, himself selfprogenit i\ e and 
nominate, by himself ancestored, as, for all the old ledgers 
recorded to tlie contrar\% old Carothers himself was 

and that was all: 1874 the boy; 1888 the man. repudi- 
ated denied and free; 1895 and husband but no father, 
unwidowered but without a w'ife, and found lono since 
tfiat no man is ever free and probably could not bear it if 
he were; married then and living in Jefferson in the little 
new jcrrybuilt bungalow' w'hich his wife’s father had given 
them: and one morning Lucas stood suddenly in tlie door- 
way of the room where he was reading the Memphis paper 
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rind he looked at the paper’s dateline and thought Zt's his 
hirtJiday. He's tn'enty-otie todety and Lucas said: ‘Whars 
the rest of that money old Carothers left? I wants it. All 
of it.' 

that was all: and McCaslin 

‘More men than that one Buck and Buddy to fumble* 
heed that truth so mazed for them that spoke it and so 
'.'onfused for them that heard yet still there was 1865:’ 
and he 

'But not enough. Not enough of even Father and Uncle 
Bud<!v to fumble-heed in even three generations not even 
three <»enerations fathered bv Grandfather not even if there 
had been nowhere beneath His sight any but Grand- 
father and so He would not even have needed to elect and 
choose. But I le tried and I know what you will say. That 
having Himself created them He could have known no 
more of hope than 1 le could have pride and grief but He 
rlidn’t hope He just waited because He had made them: 
not just because ! le had set them alive and in motion but 
because ! le had already worried with them so long; wor- 
ried with them so lonsi iK'causc He had seen how in indi- 
vidual cases they were capable of anything any height or 
depili remembered in mazed incomprehension out of heaven 
where hell was created too and so He must admit them 
or else admit His equal somewhere and so be no longer 
ChkI and therefore must accept responsibility for what He 
Himself had done in order to live with Himself in His 
lonely anti paramount heaven. And He probably knew it 
was v ain but He had created them and knew them capable 
of all things because He had shaped them out of the primal 
Absolute which contained all and had watched them since 
in their individual exaltation and baseness and they them- 
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selves not knowing wliy r.or how nor even when: until at 
last He saw that they were .>11 CrancKathcr all ol them and 
that even from them the electeti and chosen the hesi the 
very best lie could expect (not hope mind: not hope) 
would be Bucks and buddies and not even enough <^>1 them 
and in ilie third generation not even Bucks and Buddies 
hut — ’ and AlcCaslin 

‘Ah : ’ and he 

‘Yes. II I le could see Father and Uncle Buddy in Grand- 
father He must have seen me ttyj. — an Isaac b(jrn into a 
later life than Abrahams and repudiating immolation: 
fatherless and therefore safe declining the altar because 
maybe this time the exasperated Hand might not supply 
the kid — * and IMcCaslin 


‘Escape:’ and he 

All right. Escape. — LIntil one day He said what vou 
told Fonsiba s husband that afternoon licre in this room ; 
This u'ill do. TJiis is ettoiigit: not in exasperation or rage or 
even just sick to death as you were sick that day: just ihis 
is enough and looked about for one last time, for one time 
more since He had created them, upon this land this 
South for whicli I le had done so much w'ith woods for 
game and streams for fish and deep rich soil for seed and 
lush springs to sprout it and long summers to mature it and 
serene falls to harv'est it and short mild winters for men 
and animals and saw no liope anyw-herc and looked beyond 
it where liope should have been, where to East North and 
West lay illimitable that whole hopeful continent dedicated 
as a refuge and sanctuarv' of liberty and freedom from what 
you called the old world’s worthless evening and saw the 
rich descendants of slavers, females of both sexes, to whom 
the black they shrieked of was another specimen another 
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example’ like tlic Brazilian macaw brought home in a cage 
by a traveller, passing resolutions about horror and out- 
rage in warm and air-prool halls: and the thundering can 
nonade ol politicians earning votes and the medicine-shows 
oi pulpiteers earning Chatauqua fees, to whom the outrage 
and the injustice were as much abstractions as 1 arilF or 
SiK er or Immortality and who employed the vcr\' shackles 
of its sert itude and the sorr\' rags of its regalia as they did 
tlic other Ixer and banners and mottoes redfire and brim- 
stone atul sleieht-'jf-hand and musical bandsaws: and the 

O 

w hirling wheels which manufactured for a profit the pristine 
replacements of the shackles and shoddy garments as they 
wore out and spun the cotton and made the gins which 
ginnetl it and the cars and ships which liauled it, and 
the men who ran the wheels for tliat profit and established 
and collecterl the taxes it was taxed with and the rates foi 
liaulmg it ami the commissions for selling it: and l ie could 
have repudiated them since they ^vcrc his creation now 
and forever more throughout all their generations until not 
only that old world from which He had rescued them 
but this new one t<K) which i Ic had revealed and led them 
to as a sanctuary' and reluge were become the same wortli- 
Icss tideless rock cooling in the last crimson evening except 
that out of all that empty sound and Ixxnless iury one 
silence, among that loud and moiling all of them just one 
simple enough to bciieve that horror and outrage were 
first and last simply horror and outrage and was crude 
enough to act upt>n that, illiterate and had no words for 
talking or perhaps was just busy and had no time to, one 
out of them all who did not hotlier Mim with cajolery and 
adjuration then pleading then threat and had not even 
bothered to inform Him in advance what he was about so 
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that a lesser than Me might lia\e even missed tfie simple aer 
of liltin<» the lono ancestral musket down 1 rom the deer- 

O O 

horns abo\e the door, whereupon Me saitl A/v uinuc is 
Broil*?/ too and the other Sc? is ytiiuc *md lie / Jum fuiiic 
or roitrs cant he hecansc 1 (tni a<Mhmst it and the other So 
am I arnl Me triumphaniK fhen where are vo/t go/??g 
irith that gmi? and the other told him in one sentence one 
word and 1 le; amazed: \\ lio knew neither hope nor pride 
nor grief fhtt roar As'^odirtioti, your C.o?i/?i?/ffee, vo/ir 
Ofheers. Where are your Miriutes, your Motions, ^•our 
Piirliamentary Procedures? and the other I ai)it a^iainst 

t ^7 

7 hey are all right / reckftn for thet>i tlrat ha\ c the 
iinte. I a)}i just against the \eeah because they are niggers 
being held in bondage by the strong just because they are 
u'hite. So 1 le turned once more to this land w hich I le still 
intended to sa\e Ix-'cause Ele had done so much lor it — ’ 
and McCaslin 
‘W’hat?’ and he 

‘ — to tliese people Me was still committed to because 
ihev were his creations — ’ and iMcCaslin 

‘Turned !)ack to us? Elis lace to us?’ and he 
‘ — whose wi\es and daughters at least made soups and 
ieilics lor tluan when they were sick and carried the trays 
through the mud and the winter ttx) into the stinking cabins 
and sat in the stinking cabins and kept fires going until 
crises came and passed but that was not enough: and wlien 
they were yerv' sick had them carried into the big house 
itself into the company room itself maybe and nursed them 
there which the white man would have done too for any 
other of his cattle that was sick but at least the man w ho 
hired one from a livers'^ wouldn’t have and still that w-as 
not enough: so that Ele said and not in grief cither \\7ic 
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hncl made them and so could know no more of grief than 
Ho could of pride or hope: Apparently they can learn 
nothing save tlirouoh snfjerin^, rcincniljer nothing save 
u'hot tindcrlijicil in Idood — ’ and McCaslin 

‘Ashby on an alicTn(K)n s ride, to call on some remote 
maiden cousins of his mother or mavlx: just acquaintances 
ol licrs, comes by chance upcm a minor engagement of out- 
posts and dismounts and with his crimson-lined cloak for 
target leads a handful of tr(K>ps he never saw before against 
an entrenched position ol backwoods-trained ridemen. Lee’s 
battle-order, wrapped mavlx? about a handful of cigars and 
dou[)tless thrown away when the last cigar was smoked, 
lound by a Yankee Intelligence oflicer on the door of a 
saloon behind the Yankee lines after Lee had already 
di\ ided his forces belore Sharpsfmrg. Jackson on the Plank 
Road, already rolled up the Hank which Hooker believed 
could not be turned and, waiting only for night to pass to 
continue the brutal and incessant sloyeinc which would 

oo 

ding that whole wing l^ack into 1 looker’s lap where he sat 

on a f ront gallery in Chancellorsville drinking rum toddies 

and telegraphing Lincoln that he had defeated Lee, is shot 

I rt>m amone a w hole covey of minor officers and in the blind 

* 

night by one of bis own patrols, leaving as next by seniority 
Stuart that gallant man horn apparently already liorsed and 
sabred and already knowing all there was to know about 
war except the slogging and brutal stupidity of it: and that 
same Stuart ofT raiding Pennsylvania hen-roosts when Lee 
should ha\e known of all of Meade just where Hancock 
was on Cemeter)' Ridge: and Longstrcct too at Gettysburg 
and that same Longstreet shot out of saddle by his own men 
in the dark by mistake just as Jackson w'as. His face to 
usr 1 lis lace to us?’ and he 
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‘How else have made them (i^ht? W’ho eUe hut Jack 
sons and Stuarts and Ashl)\s and iXlorijans and lorre — 
the iarmers ol ti>e central and middle wot holding land 
by the acre instead ot the tens or mas Ik* c\<. n the hun- 


dreds. larming it themse!\es and to no simple 
ton or tobacco or cane, ow ning no sknes and 


ci'-p ol cot- 
iKcding and 


wanting none and already looking towartl the Raeilic coast, 
not always as long as two generations there and ha\ ing 
stopped where they tlid stop only through the lortuitous 


mischance that an o\ died or a wagon-axle broke. \nd 


t lie 


New England mechanics who didn’t even own land aiul 


measured all things by the weight ol water and the cost 
ol turning wheels and the narrow iringe ol traders anti 
ship-owners still looking backward across the Atlantic and 
attached to the continent onlv b\' their counting-houses. 
And those who should ha\'e luui tlie alertness to se*c*: tiie 
wildcat manipulators ol mythical wilderness tow nsites; and 
the astuteness to rationalise; the bankers w lio held the 


mortgages on the land which the hrst were only wailing 
to abandon and on the railroads and steamlx>ats to carry 
them still lurther west, and on the factories and the wheels 
and the rented tenements those who ran them li\cd in; and 
the leisure and scope to comprehend and fear in time and 
even anticipate: tlie Boston-bred Ceven when not horn in 
Boston) spinster descendants of long lines of similarlv-hred 
and likew'isc spinster aunts and uncles whose hands knew 
no callus except that of the indicting pen, to whom the 
wilderness itself began at the top ol tide and who looked, 
if at anytliing other than Beacon hlill, onlv toward heaven 


not to mention all tlie loud rabble of the camp-followers 
of pioneers: the bellowing of politicians, the melliHuous 
choiring of self-styled men of God, the — ' and McCaslin 
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sary for a man to distitignisli between liberty and license; 
those who !tacl fought for four years and lost to preserve a 
condition under uhicli that franchisement was anomaly 
and paradox, not because they were opposed to freedom as 
freedom but for the old reasons for which man (not the 
generals and politicians but man) has always fought and 
died in wars: to preserve a status quo or to establish a bet- 
ter future c^nc to endure for his children; and lastly, as if 
that were not enough for bitterness and hatred and fear, 
tliat iliird race even more alien to the people whom they 
resell. Vd in pigment and in whom even the same blood 
ran. than to the people whom they did not. — that race 
threefold in one and alien even among ihemsclvc'S save for 
a single fierce will for rapine and pillage, composed of the 
sons of middlcaged Quartermaster lieutenants and Army 
sutlers and contractors in militarv blankets and shoes and 
transport mules, who followed the battles they themselves 
hail not fouglit and inherited the conquest they themselves 
had not h< Iped to gnin. sanctioned and protected even if 
not blessed, and left their bones and in another generation 
would Ik' engaged in a fierce economic competition of small 
sloven farms with the black men they were supposed to 
have freed and the white descendants of fathers who had 
owned no slaves anvwav whom they were supposed to have 
disinherited and in the third generation would be back 
once more in the little lost county scats as barbers and ga- 
rage mechanics and deputy sheriffs and mill- and gin-hands 
and power plant firemen, leading, first in mufti then later 
in an actual formalised regalia of hooded sheets and pass- 
words and ficrv' Christian symbols, lynching mobs against 
the race their ancestors had come to save: and of all that 
other nameless horde of speculators in human misery, ma* 
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nipulators of money and politics and land, who follow 
catastrophe and are their own protection as grasshojipers 
are and need no blessing and sweat no plow or axe helve 
and batten and vanish and leave no hones, just as they 
deri\'cd apparently from no ancestry, no mortal flesh, no 
act c\en ol passion or e\en of lust; and the Jew who came 
without protection too since alter two thousand years he 
had got out of the habit t>t being or needing it, and soli- 
tary, without c\cn the solidarity ol the locusts and in this 
a sort of couraue since he h.id come thinking not in terms 
of simple pillage hut in terms of his great grantlchildrcn. 
seeking yet some place to esiahlish them to endure even 
though forever alien; and unblessed; a pariah about the 
face of the Western earth which twentv centuries later 
was still takint7 rewenoe on him for the fairy tale with 

00 ' 

which he had conquered it. McCaslin had actually seen it, 
and the Ix^y even at almost eighty would never he able 
to distinguish certainly between what he had seen and 
what had been told him: a lightless and gutted and empty 
land where w'omcn crouched with the huddled children 
behind locked doors and men anned in sheets and masks 
rode the silent roads and the bodies of white and black 
both, victims not so much of hate as of desperation and 
despair, sw'ung from lonely limbs; and men shot dead in 
polling-booths wnth the still w'Ct pen in one hand and the 
unblotted ballot in the other; and a United States marshal 
in Jefferson who signed his official papers w’ith a crude 
cross, an cx-slavc called Sickymo, not at all because his 
ex-owncr w'as a doctor and apothecary' but because, still 
a slave, he would steal his master's grain alcohol and di- 
lute it with water and peddle it in pint bottles from a 
cache beneath the roots of a big sycamore tree behind the 
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drug store, who had attained his high office because his 
half-white sister was the concubine of tlie Federal A.P.M.: 
and iliis time McCaslin did not even say L<K>k but merely 
lifted one hand, not e\en pointing, not even specifically 
toward the slielf of ledgers but toward the desk, toward 
the corner where it sat beside the scuffed patch on the 
floor \\ here two decades of heavy shoes had stood while the 
white man at the desk added and multiplied and sub- 
tracted. And again be did not need to look because he 
had seen this himself and, twenty-three years after the 
Surrender and twenty-four after the Proclamation, was 
still watching it; the ledgers, new ones now and filled 
rapidly, succeeding one another rapidly and containing 
more names tlian old Carothers or c\en his father and 
Uncle Buddy had ever dreamed of; new names and new 
faces to go with them, among which the old names and 
faces that even his father and uncle would have rccog- 
niscxl, \vcre lost, vanished — Tomev’s Xcrrel dead, and even 
the tragic and miscast Percival Brownlee, who couldn’t 
keep b(K)ks and couldn t farm cither, found his true niche 
at last, reappeared in 1S62 during the Ixiy’s father's ab- 
sence and had apparently been li\ing on the plantation for 
at least a month lx:fore liis uncle found out about it, 
conducting impromptu revival meetings among negroes, 
preaching and leading the singing also in his hioh sweet 
true soprano voice and disappeared again on foot and at 
top speed, not behind but ahead of a body of raiding Fed- 
eral horse and reappeared for the third and last time in 
the entourage of a travelling Army paymaster, the two of 
them passing through Jefferson in a surrey at the exact 
moment when the boy’s father (it was 1866) also hap- 
pened to be crossing the Square, the surrey and its occu- 
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pants traversing rapidly that quiet and bucolic scene and 
even in that fleeting moment and to others l>esitle the 
boy's father giving an illusion of flight and illicit holidav 
like a man on an excursion during his wile's absence with 
his wife's personal maid, until Brownlee glanced up and 
saw his late co-master and gave him one defiant female 
glance and then broke again, leaped from the surrey and 
disappeared this time for gtxxl and it was onlv bv chance 
that iMcCaslin, twenty years later, heard of him aiiain, 
an old man now and quite fat. as the well-todo proprietor 
of a select New Orleans brothel; and Tennie's Jim gone, 
nobody knew where, and Fonsiba in Arkansas with her 
three dollars each month and the scfiolar-husband with 
his lenselcss spectacles and frock coat and his plans for 
the spring; and only Lucas was left, the baby, the last 
save himself of old Carothers’ dcK>med and fatal blocxi 
vhicli in the male derivation seemed to destroy all it 
touched, and ev'cn he was repudiating and at least hoping 
to escape it; — Lucas, the boy of fourteen whose name 
would not even appear for six years yet among those rapid 
pages in the bindings new and dustlcss too since McCaslin 
lifted them down daily now to write into tliem the continu- 
ation of that record which two hundred years had not been 
enough to complete and another hundred would not be 
enough to discharoe; that chronicle which was a whole 
land in miniature, which multiplied and compounded was 
the entire South, twenty-three years after surrender and 
twenty-four from emancipation — that slow' trickle of mo- 
lasses and meal and meat, of shoes and straw' hats and over- 
alls, of plowlines and collars and heel-bolts and buckheads 
and clevises, which returned each fall as cotton — the two 
threads frail as truth and impalpable as equators yet cable- 
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strong to bind for life them wlno made the cotton to the 
land their sweat fell on: and he 

‘Yes. Binding them for a while yet, a little while yet. 
Through and beyond that life and maybe through and 
beyond the lile ol that life’s sons and mayl>c even through 
and lx.*vond that of the sons of those sons. But not always, 
because they w ill endure. 1 hey '' ill outlast us because they 
are — ‘ it was not a pause, barely a falter even, possibly 
appreciable only to himsell, as il he couldn’t speak even 
to McCaslin, e\cn to explain his repudiation, that which 
to him too. even in the act of escaping C^ind maybe this 
was the reality and the truth of his need to escape) was 
heresy; so that e\cn in escaping he was taking with him 
more of that evil and unregencraie old man who could 
summon, because she was his property, a human being 
because she was old enough and female, to his widower’s 

O 

house and get a child on her and then dismiss her because 
she was of an inferior race, and then Ix^queath a thousand 
dollars to the infant because he would be dead then and 
wouldn’t have to pay it, than even he had feared. ‘Yes. He 
didn't want to. He had to. Because they will endure. They 
are better than we are. Stronser titan we are. Their vices 
arc vices aped from white men or that white men and 
bondage have taught them: improvidence and intemper- 
ance and evasion — not laziness: evasion: of what white 
men had set them to, not for their aggrandisement or even 
comfort but his own — ’ and McCaslin 

‘All right. Go on: Promiscuity. Violence. Instability and 
lack of control. Inability to distinguish between mine and 
thine — ’ and he 

‘How distinguish, when for two hundred years mine did 
not even exist for them?’ and McCaslin 
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^All right. Go on. And tlicir virtues — ’ and lie 
Tes. ^ heir own. Endurance — ’ and IMcC'aslin 
'So have mules:’ and he 

‘ — and pity and tolerance and lorbearance and fidelity 
and love of children — ’ and IMcGaslin 
‘So have dogs:’ and he 

‘ — whetlier their own or not or black or not. And more: 

what they got not only not from white people but not 

even despite white people because iliey had it already 

from the old free fathers a longer time free than us Ix*- 

cause we have never been free — * and it was in McCaslin’s 

eves too, he had only to lo<ik at McCaslin's eves and it 
^ * • 

was there, that summer twilight seven years ago, almost a 
week after they had returned irom the camp before he 
discovered that Sam Fathers had told McCaslin; an old 
bear, fierce and ruthless not just to stay ali\e but ruthless 
with the fierce pride of liberty and freedom, jealous and 
proud enough of liberty and freedom to see it threatened 
not with fear nor even alarm but almost with joy. seeming 
deliberately to put it into jeopardy in order to savor it and 
keep his old strong bones and flesh supple and quick to 
defend and preserv'e it; an old man, son of a Negro slav e 
and an Indian king, inheritor on the one hand of the long 
chronicle of a people who had learned humility through 
suffering and learned pride through the endurance w hich 
survived the suffering, and on the other side the chronicle 
of a people even longer in the land than the first, yet who 
now existed there only in the solitary brr)therhood of an 
old and childless Negro’s alien blood and the wild and 
invincible spirit of an old bear; a boy who w'islicd to learn 
humility and pride in order to Ixcome skillful and worthy 
in the woods but found himself becoming so skillful so 
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fast that he feared he would never become worthy because 
he had not learned humility and pride though he had tried, 
until one day an old man who could not have defined either 
led liim as though by the hand to where an old bear and 
a little mongrel dog showed him that, by possessing one 
thing other, he would possess them both; and a little dog, 
nameless and mongrel and many-fathered, grown yet 
weighing less than six pounds, who couldn’t be danger- 
ous because there was nothing anv'vhere much smaller, 
not fierce because that would have been called just noise, 
not humble because it was already too near the ground to 
genuflect, and not proud because it would not have been 
close enoueh for anyone to discern what was casting that 
shadow and which didn’t even know it was not gf>ing to 

heaven since they had nlreadv decided it had no immortal 

• * 

soul, so that all it could be was brave even though they 
would probably call that too just noise. *And you didn’t 
shoot,’ ^^cCnsUit said. 'Hoir close irere you?’ 

'I dont knou'.' he said. 'There was a hig wood tick just 
inside his off hind leg. I sme that. But I didn’t have the 
gun then.’ 

'But I'Oif did}i't shoot wheti you had the gun,’ McCaslin 
said. ‘Why?’ But McCasliu didn’t iruif. rising and crossing 
the room, across the pelt of the hear he had hilled firo 
yeors ago and the bigger otic hlcC’aslin had hilled before 
hr was horn, to the bookcase beneath the mounted head 
of his first buck, and returned with the book and sat donm 
again and opened it. Tisten, he said, lie reail the fix'c 
stanzas aloud and closed the book on his finger and looked 
up, 'All right.' he said. 'Listen,’ and read again, but only 
one stanza this time and closed the book and laid it on the 
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table. 'She cuinfiot \ade, though than hast not thy bliss,’ 
AlcCaslifi saUi: ’Forcx'er u ilt thou lox^e, and s he he fitir.' 

‘He's talking abotit a girl,’ he said. 

'He had to talk about soniethi>tg,’ McCasUn said. 7 heti 

he said, ‘He talking about truth. ’Truth is one. It 

doesn’t change. It covers all thifigs xvhich touch the heart 

— honor and pride and pity anti justice aiid courage afid 

lox^e. Do you sec iton ?' He duitt't knoxr. Sontehnw it had 

# 

seemed simpler than that, simpler tha>i somebody talki)ig 
in a hook about a yotiftg nnm aiid a girl he would ncx'cr 
need to grieve oxer because he coidd never approach atty 
nearer and xx^ould nex er have to get any further away. J le 
had heard about an old bear atid finally got big enough to 
hunt it and he hunted it four xears and at last met it xt ith 
a gun in his hands and he didn't shoot. Bccattse a little dog 
— But he cotdd hax'e shot long before the fyce cox^ered the 
txvettty yards to wJterc the beitr waited, and Sam fathers 
could hax e shot at any time during the httcrminable minute 
xvhile Old Bett stood on his hind legs over them. ... He 
ceased. AfeCaslin xvatched him, still speaking, the xv)ice, 
the words as quiet ns the twilight itself xvas: 'Courage and 
hoiK/r and pride, and pity and lox e of jtistice atid of liberty. 
They all totich the heart, and xvhat the heart holds to hc' 
comes truth, as far as ire knenv truth. Do yoit see ttoxv?' 
and he could still hear them, int«act in this twiliHit as in 
that one sev^en years ago, no louder still because they did 
not need to be l>ecause they would endure: and he had 
only to look at IMeCaslin’s eyes lx:yond the thin and hitter 
smiling, the faint lip-lift which would have had to be 
called smiling; — his kinsman, his father almost, who had 
been born too late into the old time and too soon for the 
new, the two of them juxtaposed and alien now to each 
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other against their ravaged patrimony, the dark and ravaged 
fatherland still prone and panting from its ctherless oper- 
ation : 

'1 labet then. — So this land is, indubitably, of and by 
itself cursed:' and he 

‘Cvurscd:' and again McCaslin merely lifted one hand, 
not even speaking and not even toward the ledgers; so that, 
as the stereopticon condenses into one instantaneous field 
the myriad minutia of its scope, so did that slight and 
rapid gesture establish in the small cramped and cluttered 
twilit r(K)m not only the ledgers but the whole plantation 
in its mazed and intricate entirety — the land, the fields 
and what they represented in terms of cotton ginned and 
sold, the men and women whom they fed and clothed and 
even paid a little cash money at Christmas time in return 
lor the labor which planted and raised and picked and 
ginned the cotton, the macliinerc' and mules and gear with 
which they raised it and their cost and upkeep and re- 
placement — that whole edifice intricate and complex and 
founded upon injustice and erected by ruthless rapacity 
and carried on even yet with at times downright savager)' 
not only to the human Ix^ings hut the valuable animals too, 
yet solvent and efltcient and, more than that: not only still 
intact hut enlarged, increased: brought still intact by Mc- 
Caslin. himself little more than a child then, through and 
out of the debacle and chaos of t^vcnty years ago where 
hardly one in ten sur\’i\’cd. and enlarged and increased 
and would continue so, solvent and efficient and intact and 
still increasing so long as McCaslin and his McCaslin suc- 
cessors lasted, even tltough their surnames might not even 
1x3 Edmonds then: and he: ‘Ilabct too. Because that’s it: 
not the land, but us. Not only the blood, but the name 
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too; not only its color but its designation; Edmonds, white, 
but, a female line, could ha\’c no other but the name his 
father bore; Beauchamp, the elder line and the male one, 
but, black, could have had any name he liked and no man 
would have cared, except the name his father lx>rc who 
had no name — ' and MeCaslin 

‘And since I know t(X> what you know I will say now, 
once more let me say it: And one other, and in the tliird 
generation too, and tlie male, the eldest, tlie direct and sole 
and w'liite and still MeCaslin even, father to son to son — " 
and he 

‘I am free;’ and this lime MeCaslin did not even ges- 
ture, no inference of fading pages, no postulation of the 
stereoptic whole, but the frail and iron thread strong as 
truth and impcn.'ious as e\il and longer than life itself 
and reaching beyond record and patrimony both to join 
him with the lusts and passions, the hopes and dreams and 
griefs, of bones whose names while still fleshed and capable 
even old Carothers’ grandfather had never heard; and he: 
‘And of that too:’ and MeCaslin 

‘Chosen, I suppose Cl 'vill concede it) out of all your 
time by I lim as you say Buck and Buddy were from theirs. 
And it took Him a bear and an old man and four years 
just for you. And it took you fourteen years to reach that 
point and about that many, maybe more, for Old Ben, and 
more tlian seventy for Sam Fathers. And you are just one. 
How long then? How’ long?’ and he 

‘It will be long. I have never said otherwise. But it will 
be all right because they will endure — ’ and MeCaslin 
‘And anyway, you will be free. — No, not now^ nor ever, 
we from them nor they from us. So I repudiate too. I w'ould 
deny even if I knew it were true. I would have to. Even 
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you can see that I could do no else. I am what I am; I will 
be always what I was born and have always lx.‘en. And 
more than me. More than me, just as there were more 
than Buck and Buddy in what you called His hrst plan 
which failed:' and he 

'And more than me;’ and McCaslin 

‘No. Not even you. Because mark. You said how on that 

✓ 

instant when Ikkemotubhc realised that he could sell the 
land to Grandfather, it ceased forever to have Wen his. 
All rigltt; go on: Then it belonged to Sam Fathers, old 
Ikkcmotuhl)c*’s son. /\nd who inherited from Sam Fathers, 
if not you^ co-heir perhaps with Bexjn, if not of his life 
mavl)c‘, at least oi his cjuitting itr’ and he 

‘Yes. Sam Fathers set me free.’ And Isaac McCaslin, not 
yet LIncle Ike, a lonsj time yet before he would he uncle 
to hall a county and still father to none, livina in one 
small cramped fireless rented rcK)m in a Jefferson boarding- 
house where petit juries were domiciled during court terms 
and itinerant horse- and mule-traders stayed, with his kit 
of brand new carpenter’s t(K)ls and the shotgun McCaslin 
had ^i\en him with his name enwrayed in silver and old 
General Compson’s compass C^nd, when the General died, 
his siher-mounted horn too) and the iron cot and mattress 
and the blankets which he would take each fall into the 
wckkIs for more than si,\ty years and the bright tin coffee- 
pot 

there had Wen a leaacv, from his LIncle Hubert Beau- 
champ, his godfather, that bluff burly roaring childlike 
man from whom Linde Buddy had won Tomey’s 1 errers 
\vifc d ennie in the poker-game in 1859 — ‘posible strait 
against three Treys in sigt Not called’ — ; no pale sentence 
or paragraph scrawled in cringing fear of death by a weak 
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and trembling Iiand as a last desperate sop flung backward 

at retribution, but a Legacy, a d hing, possessing weight to 

the hand and bulk to the eve and e\en audible: a silver 

cup filled with gold pieces and wrapped in burlap and 

sealed with his gtxlfather’s ring in the hot wax, which 

(intact still) even before his Llnclc 1 lubcTi’s death and 

long before his own majoritv, when it would be his, had 

become not onlv a legend but one of the family lares. 

< * 

After his fathers and his Llnclc Mubert’s sister’s marriage 
thev moved back into the bia house, the tremendous cav'- 
ern which old Carothers had started anti never finished, 
cleared the remaining negroes out of it and with his 
mother’s dowry completed it, at least the rest of the win- 
dows and doors and moved into it, all of them sa\e Llnele 
Buddy who declined to leave the cabin be and his twin 
had built, the move being the bride’s notion and more than 
just a notion and none ever to know if she really wanted to 
liye in the big house or if she knew before hand that Llnclc 
Buddy u’ould refuse to moye: and two weeks after his 
birth in 1867, the first time he and his mother came down 
stairs, one night and the siKcr cup sitting on the cleared 
dining-room table beneath the lirigbt lamp and while bis 
mother and his father and McCnslin and dennie (his 
nurse: carrying him) — all of them again hut Llnclc Buddy 
— watched, his Uncle Hubert rang one by one into the 
cup the bright and glinting mintage and wrapped it into 
the burlap envelope and Iieated the wax and scaled it and 
carried it back home u'ith him where he lived alone now 
without even his sister either to hold him down as Mc- 
Caslin said or to try to raise him up as Llnclc Buddy said, 
and (dark times then in Mississippi) Uncle Buddy said 
most of the niggers gone and the ones that didn’t go even 
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Mub Beauchamp could not have wanted: but the dogs re- 
mained and Uncle Buddy said Beauchamp fiddled while 
Nero fox-hunted 

they would go and see it there; at last his mother would 
prevail and they would depart in the surrey, once more all 
save Uncle Buddy and McCaslin to keep Uncle Buddy 
company until one winter Llnclc Buddy began to fail and 
from then on it was himself, beginning to remember now, 
and Itis mother and I ennie and 1 omev s Terrel to drive; 
the twenty-two miles into the next county, the twin gate- 
posts on one of which McCaslin could remember the half- 
grown boy blowing a fox-horn at breakfast dinner and sup- 
per-time and jumping down to open to any passer who 
liappcncd to bear it but where there were no gates at all 
now, the shahhy and overgrown entrance to what his 
mother still insisted that people call Warwick because her 
brother was if truth but triumphed and justice but pre- 
vailed the rightful earl of it, the paintless house which out- 
wardly did not change but whiclt on the inside seemed 
each lime larger because he was too little to realise then 
that there w'as less and tc,ss in it of the fine furnishings, the 
rosewo(Kl and mahogany nnd walnut which for him had 
never existed anywhere an\'^vay s*ivc in his mother’s tear- 
ful lamentations and the occasional piece small enough to 
be roped somehow onto the rear or the lop of the carriage 
on ibcir return (And be rcmemlx?rcd this, be bad seen it: 
an instant, a Hash, his mother’s soprano ‘Even my dress! 
Even my dress!’ loud and outraged in the barren unswept 
ball; a face young and female and even lighter in color 
than Tomey’s Terrel’s for an instant in a closing door; a 
swirl, a glimpse of the silk gown and the flick and glint of 
an ear-ring: an apparition rapid and tawdry and illicit yet 
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someliow even to the cliild, the inhint still almost, breath 
less and exciting and e\(Kati\c; as th( ugh. like two limpid 
and pellucid streams meeting, the child which he still was 
had m adc serene and absolute and perlect rapport anti 
contact through that glimpsed nameless illicit hvhritl female 
flesh with the Ik)v which had existed at that siace of in- 
violable and immortal adolescence in his uncle for almost 
sixty years; the dress, the face, the ear-rings gone in that 
same aghast flash and his uncle’s voice: ‘She’s my ecK^k! 

She’s mv new' cookf I liad to have a cook, didn’t P’ then 

✓ 

the uncle himself, the face alanned and aghast ux) vet still 
innocently and somehow e\'en indomitablv of a bov, the\- 
retreating in their turn now, back to the front gallerv. and 

I* ^ ^ 

his uncle again, pained and still amazed, in a sort of des 
peratc resurgence if not of courage at least of self-assertit)n : 
‘Tlicy’ re free now ! Thc^' re folks t(x> just like W'e are!’ and 

his motlier: ‘That’s whv! That’s whv! Mv mother’s house! 

__ * ' 

Defiled! Defiled!’ and h is uncle: ‘Damn it, Sibbev. at least 
give her time to pack her grip:’ then o\'er, finislied. the 
loud uproar and all, himself and Tennie and he remem- 
bered Tennie’s inscrutable face at the broken shutterless 
window of the bare room which had once been the parlor 
while they watched, hurrving dow n the lane at a stumblino 
trot, the routed compounder of his uncle’s uxor\': the back, 
the nameless face which he had seen only for a moment, 
the once-hooped dress ballooning and flapping below a man’s 
overcoat, the worn heavy car]'>et-bag jouncing and banging 
against her knee, routed and in retreat true enough and 
in the empty lane solitary' young-looking and forlorn yet 
withal still exciting and evocative and wearing still tbe 
silken banner captured inside the ver^'- citadel of respect- 
ability. and unforgettable.) 
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the cup, the sealed inscrutable burlap, sitting on the 
shelf in the locked closet, Uncle Hubert unltKking the 
door and lifting it down and passing it from hand to hand; 
his nu^thcr, his father. McCaslin and even Tcnnic. insist- 
ing that each take it in turn and heft it for weight and 
shake it again to prove the sound, Uncle Hubert liimsclf 
standing spraddled before the cold unswept hearth in which 
the \erv bricks themselves were crumbling into a litter of 
soot and dust and mortar and the droppings of chimney- 
sweeps, still roaring and still innocent and still indomitable: 
and for a long time he believed nobodv but himself had 
noticed that his uncle now put the cup only into his hands, 
unlocked the door and lifted it down and put it into his 
hands and stood over him until he had shaken it obe- 
dicntlv until it sounded then took it from him and locked 
it hack into the closet Wforc anvone else could have of- 
fered to touch it. and even later, when competent not only 
to rememlK'r but to rationalise, he could not say what it 
was or even if it had Ix'cn anything because the parcel 
was still heavy and still rattled, not even when, Uncle 
Buddy dead and his father, at last and after almost seventy- 
five \’cars in Ixd after the sun rose, said: ‘Go get that damn 
cup. Bring that damn Hub Beauchamp too if you have 
to:’ because it still rattled though his uncle no longer put 
it even into his hands now but carried it himself from 
one to tlic other, his mother, McCaslin, Tennie, shaking 
it before each in turn, saving: ‘Hear it? Hear it?’ his face 
still innocent, not quite baftled but only amazed and not 
vcr\' amazed and still indomitable: and, his father and 
Llnclc Buddy both gone now, one day without reason or 
any warning the almost completely empty house in which 
his uncle and Tennie’s ancient and quarrelsome great- 
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grandfather claimed to liave seen Lafayette and 

NlcCaslin said in another ten years would be remembering 
God) lived, cooked and slept in one single room, burst 
into peaceful conflagration, a trantjuil instantaneous source- 
less unanimity of combustion, ualls ncx>rs and rtx)f: at 
sunup it stood where his uncle’s lather had built it sixty 
years ago, at sundown the lour blackened and smokeless 
chimneys rose from a light wliile powder of ashes and a 
few charred ends of planks which did not even appear to 
have been very hot: and out of the last of evening, the last 
one of the twenty-two miles, on the old white mare w hich 
was the last of that stable which iMcCaslin rememlxred. 
the two old men riding double up to the sister’s chxjr. the 
one wearine his fox-horn on its braided deerhidc thong 
and the other carrving the burlap parcel wrapped in a 
shirt, the tawny wax-daubed shapeless lump sitting again 
and on an almost identical shell and his uncle heading the 
half-opened door now, his Iiand not only on the knob but 
one foot against it and the key waiting in the other hand, 
the face urgent and still not bafllcd hut still and even in- 
domitably not very' amazed and himself standing in the 
half-opened door looking quietly up at the burlap shape 
become almost three times its original hciglit and a good 
half less than its original thickness and turning awav and 

he would remember not bis mother's look this time nor vet 

# 

Tennie's inscrutable expression but McCaslin's dark and 
aquiline face grave insufTerablc and bemused: then one 
night they w’aked him and fetched him still half-asleep into 
the lamp light, the smell of medicine which was tamiliar 
bv now in that room and the smell of something else which 
he had not smelled before and knew at once and would 
never forget, die pillow, the worn and ravaged face from 
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which looked out still the boy innocent and immortal and 
amazed and urgent, looking at him and tr^'ing to tell him 
until McCaslin moved and leaned over the bed and drew 
from the top of the night shirt the big iron key on the greasy 
cord \vhich suspended it, the eyes saying Yes Yes Yes now, 
and cut the cord and unlocked the closet and brought the 
parcel to the bed, the eyes still tr\'ing to tell him even when 
he took the parcel so that was still not it, the hands still cling- 
ing to the parcel ev'cn while relincjuishing it, the eyes more 
urgent than ever trying to tell him but they never did; 
and lie was ten and his motlier was dead too and McCas- 
lin said, ‘You are almost halfway now. You might as well 
open it:’ and he: ‘No. He said tAventy-one:' and he was 
twenty-one and McCaslin shifted the bright lamp to the 
center of the cleared dining-room table and set the parcel 
beside it and laid his open knife beside the parcel and stood 
back with that expression of old grave intolerant and re- 
pudiating and he lifted it, the burlap lump which fifteen 
years ago had changed its shape completely overnight, 
which shaken gave forth a thin weightless not-quitc-musical 
curiously muffled clatter, the bright knife-blade hunting 
amid the mazed intricacy of string, the knobby gouts of 
wax bearing his uncle’s Beauchamp seal rattling onto the 
table's polished top and, standing amid the collapse of bur- 
lap folds, the unstained tin coffee-pot still brand new, the 
handful of copper coins and now he knew what had given 
th cm the mufllcd sound: a collection of minutely-folded 
scraps of paper sufficient almost for a rat’s nest, of good 
linen bond, of the crude ruled paper sucb as negroes use, 
dF raggedly-tom ledger-pages and tbc margins of news- 
papers and once the paper label from a new pair of over- 
alls, all dated and all signed, beginning wdth the first one 
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not six months after they had watched 1dm seal the sil- 
ver cup into the burlap on this same ta!)le in this same 
room by the light even of this same lamp almost twenty-one 
years ago: 

I owe my T^epJiexi' Isaac Beauchamp McCasliti five 
(5) pieces Gold which 1 , 0 . U cotistitites A/y note of 
hand xvith hiterest at 5 percent. 

Hubert Fitz-Huhert Beauchamp 
at Wanvick zy Nov iS6y 

and he: 'Anyway he called it Warwick:’ once at least, even 
if no more. But there was more: 

Isaac 24 Dec i86j I.O.U. 2 pieces Gold H.Fh.B. 
l.O.G. Isaac I piece Gold i Jati 1S68 H.Fh.B. 

then five again then three then one then one then a long 
time and what dream, what dreamed splendid recoup, not 
of any injury or betrayal of trust because it had been merely 
a loan: nay, a partnership: 

LO.U. Beauchamp McCasJin or his heirs Uventy-five 
(25) pieces Gold This & All preceeding constituting 
My notes of hand at twenty (zo) percentum coin- 
pounded anmudly. This date of i^th January 1S73 

Beauchamp 

no location save that in time and signed by the single not 
name but word as the old proud earl himself might have 
scrawled Nevile: and that made forty-three and he could 
not remember himself of course but the legend had it at 
fifty, which balanced: one: then one: then one: then one 
and then the last three and then the last chit, dated after 
he came to live in the house with them and written in the 
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shaky hand not of a beaten old man because he had never 
been beaten to know it but of a tired old man mavbe and 
even at that tired only on the outside and still indomitable, 
the simplicity of the last one the simplicity not of resigna- 
tion !)ut merely of amazement, like a simple comment or 
remark, and not ver^' much of that: 

One silver cup. Hubert Beauchamp 

and McCaslin: 'So you have plenty of coppers anjivay. 
But they are still not old enough yet to be either rarities or 
heirlooms. So you will have to take the money:’ except tliat 
he didn t Iiear McCaslin, standing quiellv beside the table 
and looking peacefully at the coffee-pot and the pot sitting 
one night later on the mantel above what was not even a 
firepkice in the little cramped icelike room in Jefferson as 
McCaslin tossed the folded banknotes onto the bed and. 
still standing (there was nowhere to sit save on the bed) 
did not even remove his hat and overcoat: and he 
'As a loan. Erom vou. 1 his one:’ and McCaslin 
'You cant. I ha\e no money that I can lend to you. And 
you will have to go to the bank and get it next month be- 
cause I wont bring it to you:’ and he could not hear Mc- 
Caslin now either, looking peacefully at McCaslin. his 
kinsman, his father almost yet no kin now as. at the last, 
even fathers and sons are no kin: and he 

'It's seventeen miles, horseback and in the cold. We could 
both sleep here:’ and McCaslin 

’W'hy should I sleep here in my house when you wont 
sleep yonder in yours?’ and gone, and he looking at the 
bright rustless unstained tin and thinking and not for the 
first time how much it takes to comnound a man (Isaac 
McCaslin for instance) and of the devious intricate choos- 
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ing vet unerring path that man’s CR^ac McCaslin’s for 
instance) spirit takes among all that mass to make him at 
last w hat lie is to be. not onlv to the asionislimcnt ol them 
(the ones who sired the IMeC aslin w ho sired his lather and 
Linde Buddy and their sister, and the ones ^\ lio sired the 
Beauchamp who sired his LIncIe Iduhert and his LIncle 
I lulx'rt’s sister) wlio believed tliey had sltaped liim, but to 
Isaac McCaslin t<Ki 

as a loan and used it though he w’ould not have had to: 
Major de Spain olFered him a nn^m in his house as long as 
he wanted it and asked nor would exer ask any cjuesiion, 
and (dd Cieneral Compson more than that, to take him into 
his own room, to sleep in half of his own bed and more 
than Maj(U de Spain because he told him baldly why: 'You 
sleep w ith me and belore this winter is out. I’ll know the 
reason. You’ll tell me. Because I d(^nt believe you just quit. 
It looks like you just cjuit but I have watched you in the 
woods too much and I dont believe you just quit even if it 
df>cs look damn like it:’ using it as a loan, paid his lx>ard 
and rent for a month and l^ought the tools, not simply Ix?- 
causc he was «(X)d with his hands because he had intended 
to use his hands and it could ha\'e been with horses, and 
not in mere st.uic and hopeful emulation of the Nazarene 
as the young gamhler buys a spotted shirt because the old 
gambler won in one yesterday, but (w’ithout the arrogance 
ol false humility and w ithout the false humbleness of pride, 
who intended to earn his bread, didn’t especially want to 
earn it but had to earn it and for more than just bread) 
because if the IVazarene had found carpentering good for 
the life and ends Me had assumed and elected to scr\'e, it 
would be all right too for Isaac McCaslin even though 
Isaac McCaslin’s ends, although simple enough in their 
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apparent motivation, were and would be always incompre- 
hensible to him, and his life, invincible enough in its needs, 
if he could have lielped himself, nut being the Nazarene, 
he would not have chosen it: and paid it back. I !e had for- 
gotten the thirty dollars which NlcCaslin would put into 
the bank in his name each month, fetched it in to him 
and flung it onto the bed that first one time but no more; 
he had a partner now or rather he was the partner: a 
(>lasphernous profane clever old rlipsomaniac who had built 
blockade runners in Charleston in ’62 and ’3 and had been 
a ships carpenter since and appeared in Jefferson two years 
ago noliody knew from where nor why and spent a good 
part of liis time since recovering from delirium tremens in 
the jail; they had put a new roof on the stable of the banks 
president and (the old man in jail again still celebrating 
that job) he went to the bank to collect for it and the presi- 
dent said, 'I should bt>rrow from you instead of paying 
you:’ and it had been seven monilis now and he remem- 
bered lor the first lime, two-hundred-and-ten dollars, and 
this was the first job of any size and when lie left the bank 
the account stood at two-iwcnty, two-forty to balance, only 
twenty dollars more to go, then it did balance though by 
then the total had increased to three hundred and thirty 
and 1 1 C said, 'I will transicr it now:’ and the president said, 
I cant do that. McCaslin told me not to. 1 laven't you got 
another initial you could use and open another account?* 
but that was all right, the coins the silver and the bills as 
thev accumulated knotted into a handkerchief and the 
coffee-pot wrapped in an old shirt as when I cnnic’s great- 
grandfather had ictehed it from Warwick eighteen years 
ago. in the bottom of the iron-bound trunk which old Caro- 
thers had brought from Carolina and his landlady said. 
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‘Not even a lock! And you dont even lock your door» not 
c\'on when you lea\ e! and liinisell l(X)king at her as peace- 
fully as he had looked at McC'aslin that first ni^iu in this 

same room, no kin to him at all vet more than kin as those 

¥ 

\\ ho scr\ e you ev en for pay are your kin and those u ho 
injure you are more than broilicr or wife 

and had the wile now. oot the old man out of jail and 
fetched hini to the rented room and solx?red him hy superior 
strength, dii.1 nf)t even remove his own shoes for tw'enty- 
four hours, got him up and got food into him and tliey 
built the barn this lime from the ground up and he mar- 
ried her; an only child, a small girl vet curiously bigger 
than she seemed at first, solider perhaps, with dark eyes 
and a passionate heart-shapc’d face, wlio had time even on 
that farm to watch most ol the day vv hile he sawed timbers 
to the old man’s measurements: and she; ‘Papa told me 
about you. hat (arm is really yours, isn’t 10' and he 
'And McCaslin’s:’ and she 

‘W’as there a w ill lea\ ing half of it to himr^’ and he 

‘ I here didn’t need to be a will. Ilis grandmother was 

my father’s sister. Wc were the same as brothers:’ and .she 

‘You are the same as secon<l cousins and that’s all you 

over will lx:. But I dont suppose it matters:’ and they were 

married, they were married and it was the new countr\% 

his heritage too as it was the heritage of all, out of the 

earth, beyond the earth vet of the earth because his too 

¥ ¥ 

w as ol the earth’s long chronicle, his too because each must 
share with another in order to come into it and in the 
sfiaring they become one: for that while, one: for that 

O d 

little while at least, one: indivisible, that while at least ir- 
revocable and unrecoverable, living in a rented room still 
but for just a little while and that room wall-lcss and top- 
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less anti flooricss in glory for him to leave each morning and 
return to at night; her father already owned the lot in 
town and furnished the material and he and his partner 
would huild it, her dowry' from one; her wedding-present 
Irom three, she not to know it until the bungalow was 
fmislied and ready to he m(j\ed into and he never know 
w ho told lier, not her father and not his partner and not 
e\en in drink though for a while he believed that, himself 
coming home from work and just time to wash and rest a 
moment lx*fore going down to supper, entering no rented 
cubicle since it would still partake of glory’ even after they 
wouU! ha\e grown old and lost it: and he saw' her face 
then, just before she spoke: 'Sit down:* the two of them 
silting on the lx?d’s edge, not even touching yet, her face 
strained and terrible, her voice a passionate and expiring 
wliispcr of immeasurable promise: ‘I love you. You know' 

I love you. \^M^en arc we going to move?’ and be 

‘I didn’t — I didn’t know' — WHio told vou — ’ the hot fierce 
palm clapped over bis moutb, crushing bis lips into bis 
teeth, the fierce cur\'c of fingers digging into bis cheek and 
only the palm slacked off enough for him to answer: 

'Tlie farm. Our farm. Your farm:* and be 
‘I — ’ tiicn the hand again, finger and palm, the whole 
en\’cloping weight of her although she still was not touch- 
ing him save the hand, the voice: 'No! No!’ and the fingers 
tlicmsclvcs seeming to follow through the check the im- 
pulse to s]'>ccch as it died in his mouth, then the whisper, 
the breath again, of love and of incredible promise, the 
palm slackening again to let him answer: 

'When?* and he 

‘I — ’ then she w'as gone, the hand too, standing, her back 
to him and her head bent, the voice so calm now that for 
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an instant it seemed no voice of hers that lie ever remem- 
bered: ‘Stand up and turn your back and shut your eyes: 
and repeated Ix^fore he understtxxl and stCH>d himself with 
his eyes shut and heard tlic 1x11 ring for supper below stairs 
and the calm voice again: ‘Lock tlie door;’ and he did so 
and leaned his forehead against the cold wchkI, his eyes 
closed, hearing his heart and the sound he had Ixgun to 
hear before he moved until it ceased and the bell rang again 
below stairs and he knew- it was for them this time and he 
heard the bed and turned and he had never seen her naked 
before, he had asked her to once, and why: that he wanted 
to see her naked because he loved her and he wanted to 
see her looking at him naked because he loved her but 
after that he never mentioned it again. e\en turning his 
face w'hen she put the nightgown on over her dress to 
undress at night and putting the dress on over the gown 
to remove it in the morning and she would not let him get 
into bed beside her until the lamp was out and even in 
the heat of summer she would draw' the sheet up over them 
both before she would let him turn to her: and the land- 
lady came up the stairs up the hall and rapped on the door 
and then called their names but she didn’t move, lying still 
on the bed outside the covers, her face turned away on the 
pillow, listening to nothing, thinking of nothing, not of him 
anyway he thought then the landlady went away and she 
said, ‘Take off your clothes:’ her head still turned away, 
looking at nothing, thinking of nothing, waiting for noth- 
ing, not even him, her hand moving as though wath voli- 
tion and vision of its own, catching his wrist at the exact 
moment when he paused beside the bed so that he nev'er 
paused but merely changed the direction of moving, down- 
ward now, the hand drawing him and she moved at last. 
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shifted, a movement one single complete inherent not 
practiced and one time older than man, l<K)king at him now, 
drjvNins him still downward w ith the one hand down and 
down and he neither saw nor felt it shift, palm flat against 
his chest now and holding him away with the sanjc ap- 
parent lack of any effort or any need for strength, and not 
looking at him now, she didn’t need to, the chaste woman, 
the wife, already looked upon all the men who ever rutted 
and now her whole body had changed, altered, he had 
never seen it hut once and now it was not even the one he 
had seen but composite of all woman -flesh since man that 
ever of its own will reclined on its back and opened, and 
out of it somewhere, without any movement of lips even, 
the dving and invincible whisper; ‘Promise:’ and he 

'Prt)mise?* 

* 1 he farm/ I Ic moved. Me had moved, the hand shifting 
from his clicst once more to liis wrist, grasping it. the arm 
still lax and only the light increasing pressure of the fingers 
as though arm and hand were a piece of wire cable with 
one hxjpcd end, only the hand tightening as he pulled 
against it. ‘No,’ he said. ‘No:’ and she was not looking at 
him still but not like the other but still the hand: ‘No, 

I tell you. 1 wont. I cant. Never:’ and still the hand and 
he said, for the last time, he tried to speak clearly and he 
knew it was still gently and he thought. She already knows 
more than I with all the man-listening in camps where 
there irns nothing to reail ever even heard of. They are 
horn alrea^ly bored with what a hoy ajr^Troaches only at 
fotirtcen and fifteen with blundering and aghast trembling: 
'I cant. Not ever. Remember:' and still the steady and in- 
vincible hand and he said Yes and he thought. She is fost. 
She was bom lost. We were all horn lost then he stopped 
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thinking and even saving Yes, it was like nothing he had 
ever dreamed, let alone heard in mere man-talking until 
after a no-tiinc he returned and lay spent on the insatiate 
immemorial beach and again with a movement one time 
more older than man she turned and freed herself anti on 
their wedding night she had cried and he thought she was 
crying now at first, into the tossed and wadtled pillow . the 
voice coming from somewhere between the pillow and the 
cachinnation: ‘And that’s all. That’s all from me. If this 
dont get vou that son you talk about, it wont he mine:’ 
lying on lier side, her back to the empty rented rtKtm, 
laughing and laughing 


5 - 

He went back to the camp one more time before the 
lumber company moved in and began to cut the tiniber. 
Major de Spain himself never saw it again. But he made 
them welcome to use the house and hunt the land when- 
ever they liked, and in the w 1 r^ tc r f ci 1 CJ 

when Sam Fathers and Lion died, Oeneral Compson and 
Walter Ewell invented a plan to corporate themselves, the 
old group, into a club and lease the camp and the hunting 
privileges of the woods — an invention doubtless of the 
somewhat childish old Oeneral but actually worthy of 
Boon Hogganbcck himself. Even the boy, listening, recog- 
nised it for the subterfuge it was: to change the leopards 
spots when they could not alter the leopard, a baseless and 
illusory' hope to which even McCaslin seemed to subscribe 
for a w^hile, that once they had persuaded Major de Spain 
to return to the camp he might revoke himself, which even 
the boy knew he would not do. And he did not. The boy 
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never knew what occurred when Major de Spain declined. 

} le was not present w hen tlie subject was broached and 
McCasIin never told him. But when June came and the 
time ft)r the double birthday celebration there was no men- 
tion ol it and when November came no one spoke of using 
M. ijor tic Spain s house and he never knew' whether or 
not Major de Spain knew' they were going on the hunt 
though uilliout doubt old Ash proba!)ly told him: he and 
JMcC aslin and Oencral Compson C^ind tliat one w'as the 
(Ticneral s last hunt too) and W^alter and Boon and Tennie’s 
Jim and old Ash loaded two wagons and drove two days 
and almost forty miles beyond any country the boy had 
e\'er seen before and Ii\ cd in tents for the two weeks. And 
the next spring they heard (not from Major de Spain) 
that he hatl sold tlic timber-rights to a Memphis lumber 
comp.iny and in June the boy came to town with McCaslin 
one Saturday and went to Major dc Spain’s office — the big, 

airy, book-lined second-storey room with windows at one 

• ^ 

end opening upon the shabby hinder purlieus of stores 
and at the {>iher a door giving onto the railed balcony 
abo\e the Stjuare, witli its curtained alco\c where s;U a 
cedar w aicr I)ueket and a sugar-bowl and sp(x>n and tumbler 
and a wieker-eovered demijohn of wliiskey, and the bam- 
boo-and paper punkali swinging back and forth alxjye the 
desk w bile old .Ash in a tilted chair beside the entrance 
pulled the cord. 

“Of course,’ Major de Spain said. “Ash will probably 
liki* to get ofl in the wotxls himself for a while, wl^crc he 
wont ha\c to eat Daisy’s cooking. Complain alx)ut it, any- 
way. Are you going to take anybtxly with you? ’ 

“No sir,” he said. “I thought that maybe Boon — “ For 
six months now Boon had been town-marshall at Hoke's; 
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Major cJe Spain had compounded \\ith the lumber com- 
pany — or perhaps compromised was closer, since it was the 
luml>or company who had decided that Boon miohi l)c 
better as a tow n-marshall than head of a logging gang. 

"Yes/ Major do Spain said. "I ll wire him Kxiav. 1 lo 
can meet you at Hoke's. I'll send Ash on by the train ant! 
they can take some ftxKl in and all you w ill ha\e to do will 
be to mount your liorse and ride over." 

"Yes sir/’ he said. " I [tank you.’’ And he heard liis \ oice 
again. He didn’t know he was going to say it yet lie tlid 

know', he had known it all the time; "Maybe if you . . 

• 

His yoice died. It was stopped, he newer knew' how because 
Major do Spain did not speak and it was not until Itis yoice 
ceased that Major de Spain moyed, turned back to the desk 
and the papers spread on it and even that without mov ing 
because he was sitting at the desk w ith a paper in his hand 
when the boy entered, tlie boy standing tlierc lookino down 
at the short plumpish grey-haired man in solx?r fine broad- 
cloth and an immaculate glazed shirt w hom lie was used to 
seeing in boots and muddy corduroy, unshaven, sitting tlie 
shaggy powerful long-hocked mare with the worn Win- 
chester carbine across the saddlebow and the great blue 
dog standing motionless as bronze at the stirrup, the two 
of them in that last year and to the boy anyway coming 
to resemble one another somehow' as two people competent 
for love or for business who have been in love or in busi- 
ness together for a long time sometimes do. Major dc Spain 
did not look up again. 

"No. I will be too busy. But good luck to you. If you 
have it, you might bring me a young squirrel.’* 

"Yes sir," he said. "I w'ill.” 

He rode his mare, the three-year-old filly he had bred 
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and raised and broken himself. I le left home a little after 
midnight and six hours later, without even having sweated 
her. he rode into 1 loke’s, the tiny log-line junction which 
he had always thought of as Major de Spain’s properly too 
although Major de Spain had merely sold the company 
(and that many years ago) the land on which the sidetracks 
and loading-platforms and the commissary store stood, and 
looked about in shocked and grieved amazement even 
tlu)ugh he had had forewarning and had believed himself 
prepared: a new planing-mill already half completed which 
would cov-er two or three acres and what looked like miles 
and miles of stacked steel rails red with the light bright 
rust of newness and of piled crossties sharp with creosote, 
and wire corrals and feeding-troughs for two hundred 
mules at least and the tents for the men who drove them; 
so that he arranged for the care and stabling of his mare as 
rapitlly as he could and did not look any more, mounted 
into the log-train caboose with his gun and climbed into 
the cupola and looked no more save toward the wall of 
wilderness ahead within which he would be able to hide 
himsell Irom it once more anyway. 

I hen the little locomotive shrieked and began to move: 
a rapid churning of exhaust, a lethargic deliberate clash- 
ing of slack couplings traveling backward along the train, 
the exhaust changing to the deep slow clapping bites of 
power as the cabcx>sc too began to move and from the 
cupola he watched the train’s head complete the first and 
only cur\'c in the entire line’s length and vanish into the 

/ O 

wilderness, dragging its length of train behind it so that 
it resembled a small dingy harmless snake vanishing into 
weeds, drawing him with it too until soon it ran once more 
at its maximum clattering speed between the twin walls of 
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unaxccl 'Aildcrness as of old. It had hecn harmless once. 
Not fi\c years ago Walter Ewell liad shot a six point buck 
from this same mo\ ing calxx)se. and there was the st(jry 
of the iialf'grown bear; the train’s first trip in to the cutting 
tliiriv miles awav, tlie bear between the rails, it^ rear end 
elevated like that of a pkn ing P'-n^P) it to sec 

what sort of ants or bugs they might contain or perhaps 
just to examine tlie ciirit)iis symmetrical squared harkless 
logs which had appeared apparently from nowhere in one 
endless mathematical line overniuht, still ditminiz until the 
driver on the braked cnsiine not fiftv feet awav blew' the 
whistle at it, whereupon it broke frantically and took tlie 
first tree it came to: an ash sapling not much bigger than 
a man’s thigh and climl>ed as high as it could and clung 

O O 

there, its head ducked lH.‘tween its arms as a man woman 
perhaps) might have done while the brakeman threw 
chunks of ballast at it, and when the engine returned three 
hours later w'ith the first load of outbound logs the boar was 
halfway down the tree and once more scrambled back up 
as high as it could and clung again while the train passed 
and was still there \\!icn the engine went in again in tlie 
afternoon and still there wdien it came back out at dusk; 
and Boon had been in Hoke's with the wagon after a barrel 
of flour that noon when the train-crew- told about it and 
Boon and Ash, both twenty years younger then, sat under 
the tree all that night to keep anybody from shooting it and 
the next morning Major de Spain had the log-train held 
at Hoke’s and just before sundown on the second day, w ith 
not only Boon and Ash but Major de Spain and General 
Compson and Walter and McGaslin, tw-eh-e then, watch- 
ing, it came dow-n the tree after almost thirty-six hours 
without even water and McCaslin told him how for a min- 
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utc they thought it was going to stop right there at the 
barrow-pit where they were standing and drink, how it 
l(xjkcd at the water and paused and looked at tliem and at 
tlie water again, but did not, gone, running, as bears run, 
the tuo sets of feet, front and back, tracking two separate 
though parallel courses. 

It had been harmless then. Xliey would hear the passing 
log-train s<imetimcs from the camp; sometimes, Ix’cause no- 
body bothered to listen for it or not. They would hear it 
going in, running light and fast, the light clatter of the 
trucks, the exhaust of the diminutive locomotive and its 
shrill pcanut-parcher whistle dung for one petty moment 
and absorbed by the brotxlinji and inattentive wilderness 
vNithout even an echo. They would hear it going out, 
loaded, not quite so fast now* yet giving its frantic and 
toylike illusion of crawling speed, not whistling now to 
conserve steam. Hinging its bitten laboring miniature pufF- 
ino into the immemorial wxxxlsface with (rantic and boot- 
less \ ainglory, empty and noisy and puerile, carrying to no 
destination or purpose sticks wbicb left nowlierc any scar 
or stump as the child’s toy loads and transports and unloads 
its dead sand and rushes back for more, tireless and unceas- 
ing and rapid yet neyer quite so fast as the Hand which 
plays with it moyes the toy burden back to load the toy 
again. Rut it was diH'crcnt now'. It was the same train, 
engine cars and caboose, eycn the same engincmen brake- 
man and conductor to wliom B(X)n, drunk then sober then 
drunk again then fairly solx'r once more all in the space 
of fourteen hours, bad bragged that day two years ago 
about what they were going to do to Old Ben tomorrow, 
running with its same illusion of frantic rapidity between 
tlie same twdn w'alls of impenetrable and impervious woods. 
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passing the old landmarks, tlic old game crossings over 
which he Iiad trailed hocks wounded and not wounded and 
more than once seen them, an\'thing hut wounded, hot 
out of the \\(xxJs and up and across the c'mhankrnent w liich 
bore the rails and ties then down and into ilic woods again 
as tlie earth-hound supposedle mo\e hut crossing as arrows 
tra\el, groundless, elongated, three times its actual length 
and even paler, different in color, as it tlic're were a point 
betw'een immohility and absolute motion where e\’en mass 
cliemically altered, changing without pain or agony not 
only in hulk and shape hut in color too, approaching the 
color of wind, yet this time it was as though the train Cand 
not only the train but hiinselt, not only his vision which 
Iiad seen it and his memorv whicii remembered it hut his 
clothes too, as garments carry back into the clean edgeless 
blowing of air the lingering efnu\ ium of a sick-room or of 
death) had brought with it into tlie d(x>mcd wilderness 
even before the actual axe the shadow and portent of the 
new mill not even finished vet and the rails and ties which 
were not even laid; and he knew now* what lie had knowm 
as soon as he saw ffokes this morning but had not vet 
thought into words: why Major dc Spain Iiad not come 
back, and that after this time lie himself, who had had to 
see it one time other, would return no more. 

Now' they were near. He knew it liefore the engine- 
driver whistled to warn him. Then he saw Ash and the 
wagon, the reins without doubt wrapped once more about 
the brake-lever as within the hov’s ow'n memor\' Major de 
Spain had been forbidding him for eight years to do, the 
train slowing, the slackened couplings jolting and clashing 
again from car to car, the caboose slowing past the w-agon 
as he swung down with his gun, the conductor leaning out 
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above him to signal tlic engine, the caboose still slowing, 
creeping, although the engine’s exhaust was already slat- 
ting in mounting tempo against the uncchoing u ilderness, 
the crashing of draw-bars once more travelling backward 
along the train, the caboose picking up speed at last. Then 
it was eone. It had not been. l ie could no longer hear it. 

O O 

I'he wilderness soared, musino, inattentive, myriad, eternal, 
green; older than any mill-shed, longer than any spur-line. 
“Mr Bcx)n here vetr” he said. 

j 

“lie Ixat me in,” Ash said. “Had the wagon loaded and 
ready for me at 1 loke's yistiddy when I got there and setting 
on the I rant steps at camp last night when I got in. He al- 
ready been in tbc woods since fo daylight this morning. 
Said he guine up to the Gum Tree and for you to hunt up 
that way and meet him.” I Ic knew where that was: a single 
big sweet-gum just outside the woods, in an old clearing; if 
you crept up to it vciv quietly this time of year and then 
ran suddenly into the clearing, sometimes you caught as 
many as a dozen squirrels in it, trapped, since there was 
no other tree near they could jump to. So he didn’t get 
into the wagon at all. 

“I will," he said. 

“I figured you would,” Ash said, “I fotch you a box 
of shells.” I le passed the shells down and began to un- 
wrap tbc lines from the brake-pole. 

“How many times up to now do you reckon Major has 
told yo\.\ not to do that?” the boy said. 

“Do which?” Ash said. Then he said: “And tell Boon 
Flogganbcck dinner gonter be on tbe table in a hour and 
if yau'l want any to conic on and eat it. 

“In an hour?” he said. “It aint nine oclock yet.” He 
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drew out his watch and extended it face toward Ash. 
“Look.” Ash didn’t even look at the xvatch. 

T hat s t(j\\ n time. ^ ou aint in to\\ ri now. ^^ou in tlie 
wo<xJs.” 

“Look at the sun then.” 

“Nemmine the sun too/' Ash said. “If you and Boon 
^ ^ \\anl any dinner, you better come on in and 

get it when I tole you. 1 aim to get done in that kitclien 
because 1 got my wot>d to chop. And watch your feet. 
They’re crawling.” 

“I ^vill,” he said. 


Then he was in tlie \\'oods, not alone but S(.j!itarv; the 
solitude closed alx)ut him, green w ith summer, d hey did 
not change, and, timeless, would not, anymore than would 
the green of summer and the fire and rain of fall and the 
iron cold and sometimes e\en snow’ 


the day, the morning when he killed the httek and Sam 
7}iarked his face with its hot hlood, they returned to camp 
and he remembered old Ash’s blinking and disgruntled and 
even outraged disbelief until at last McCaslin had had to 
affirtn the fact that he had really killed it: and that night 
Ash sat snarling and ttnapproachable behind the stove so 
that T^ennie s Jim had to sen e the supper and waked them 
with breakfast already 07i the table the next ryjornittg and 
it was only half-past one oclock and at last out of Alajor de 
Spain s angry' cursing and Ash’s Sfiarling and stdlert re- 
joinders the fact emerged that Ash not only wanted to go 
into the woods and shoot a deer also but he intended to 


and A/i 7 ;ar de Spain said, 'By God, if we dont let him we 
will probably have to do the cookitig front now cm:’ and 
Walter Ewell said, 'Or get up at midnight to eat what Ash 
cooks:’ and since he had already killed his buck for this 
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hunt and uvzs not to shoot again unless they needed meat, 
he offered his gun to Ash until Major de Spain took com- 
mand and allotted that gU7i to Boo7i for the day and gave 
Boofi's U}ij7redicta1}le pu7up gun to Ash, with Mro buckshot 
shells hut Ash said, 7 got shells:' a7id ihc777 , four: 

07tc buck, 07ie of ttut7jher three shot for rabbits, two of bird- 
shot attd told 07ie by otic their history atid their origin and 
he remembered not Ash's face alotie hut Major de Spaitt's 
and Walter’s a77d Crcncral (^077rpson’s too, a7jd Ash s voice: 
'Shoot? In course they'll shoot! Genl Caumipscm guv me 
this uti' — the buckshot — *ng/it outcii the same gun he kilt 
that big buck with eight years ago. And this un' — if n’as 
the rabbit shell: triii7}iphantly — ‘is oldern fliis)'cr hoy!’ A7id 
that morning he loaded the gU7i himself, rex’crsing the order: 
the bird-shot, the rabbit, then the buck so that the buck' 
shot wotdd feed first into the cha7nher, and himself xi'it/i- 
oxtt a gun, he and Ash xvalkcd beside Major de Spain's 
and T'ennie’s Jim's horses aiid the dogs Cdiat xrrts the snow') 
until they cast and struck, the sweet 5fro«g cries ri«gi>ig 
away into the muffled falling air aiid gone ahnost immedi- 
ately, as if the constant and uiimurmurhig fUikcs had al- 
ready buried eveii the unformed echoes hcfieath their 
myriad aiid xvcightlcss falling, Major de Spai>i and Ten- 
fiie's Jim gone too, whooping oti into the woods; a7id then 
it xrrts all right, he knew as plainly as if had told him 
that Ash had now hunted his deer and that even his tender 
years had been forgiven for hax ing killed one, and they 
turned back towerrd hoiiie through the fallittg snoxv — flint 
is, Ash said, 'T^ow whut?’ and he said, HT/iis way — liitii- 
self in front because, although they were less than a mile 
from caxnp, he kneu* that Ash, who had spent two weeks 
of his life in the ca7np each year for the last twenty, had no 
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idea whatever where they were, utiiil (juite soon the manner 
in which /\sh carrietl [joo>i s ^tui hvts nmkinf^ him a f^ood. 
deal more than ju^t nervous a}id he inadc Ash walk in 
front, struli}ia on, talkina jiow, ttn old tnan's garrulous 
monologue he^in}ting with where he was at the 7no7nent 
then of the woods and of camjnn^ n; the woods atid of 
eating in caynps then of eating then of cookiftg it and of his 
wife’s cooking then briefly of his old nife a)id (dynast at 
once ayjd at length of a new light ctdored wotnan who 
yiurscd tiext door to Major de Spain's and if she didn't 
watch out who she was su itching her tail at he would show 
her how old was an old jnan or not if his wife just didn't 
natch hitn all the titne, the (u’o of them in a gatne trail 
through a dense brake of ante attd brier which woidd 
hritig them out withiji a (fuartcr-niile of cayyip, ap^nroaching 
a big fallen tree-trunk lying athwart tite path and just as 
Ash, still tizlking, was about to step over it the hear, the 
yearling, rose sitddeydy beyond the log, sittijfg rip, its fore- 
arnis against its chest and its wrists litJtply arrested as if it 
had been surprised iri the act of cox'cring its face to pray: 
and after a ccrtitin time Ash's gun yau ed jerkily up atul he 
said, 'You haven’t got a shell in the barrel yet. Pumi? it:’ 
hut the gufi already snicked and he said, 'Pump it. You 
hax^en t got a sJjcll in the barrel yet:' atul Ash pumped the 
action and in a certain time the gun steadied again and 
snicked and he said, 'Pump it:’ and natched the buckshot 
shell jerk, spinning heavily, into the cane. This is the 
rahhit shot: he thought arid the gun snicked and he thought: 
The next is bird-shot: (jnd he didn t have to Si7v Puitip 
It; he cried, ‘Dotit shoot! Dortt shoot!' hut that was already 
too late too, the light dry vicious snick! before he coidd 
speak and the bear turned ayrd dropped to all-fours and 
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then gone and there otdy the log, the cane, the 
X'elvet and constant snoxv a}id Ash said, 'Noir ivhnt?' and 
he said, ' Flits way. Come on:' and began to hack axray down 
the path and Ash said, 7 got to find tny shells:' and he said, 
'Goddamn it, goddamn it, cotne on: htft Ash leaned the 
gnn against the log attd returned and stooped and fnttthled 
among the cane roots ttntil he caine hack and stooped and 
found the shells attd they rose and at that momettt the gun, 
untouched, leatiing against the log si.x feet away and for 
that while cvcti forgottoi hy both of them, roared, bel- 
lowed and flantcd, and ceased: and he carried it now, 
pumped out the last mummified shell and gax'c that one 
also to Ash and, the action still open, hiniself carried the 
2un until he stood it in the corner behind Boon's bed at 

O 

the camp 

— ; summer, and fall, and snow, and wet and saprife 
spring in their ordered itntnortal sequence, the deathless 
and immemorial phases of the mother who had shaped him 
if anv had toward tlic man he almost was, mother and 
father Ixxh to the old man fx>rn of a Negro slave and a 
Chickasaw chief who had been his spirit’s father if anv 
had, whom he had revered and harkened to and loved 
and lost and grieved: and he would marry someday and 
they t(K) would own ior their brief while that brief unsub* 
stanced glory which inherently of itself cannot last and 
hence why glor)*: and they woukl. might, carn,^ even the 
remembrance of it into the time when flesh no longer talks 
to flesh because memor\' at least does last: but still the 
woods \vould lx* his mistress and his wife. 

I le was not going toward the Gum Tree. Actually he 
was getting farther from it. Time was and not so long ago 
either when he would not have been allowed here without 
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someone uitli him, and a little later, when lie had Ix^gun 
to learn how' much he did not know', he would not have 
dared be here without someone with him, and later still, 
bc'ginning to ascertain, even it only dimly, the limits of 
w hat he did not know, he could ha\e attempted and car- 
ried it through w'ith a compass, not because of any in- 
creased lx.-Iief in himself but because McCaslin and Major 
de Spain and Walter and General Gompson too had taught 
him at last to believe the compass regardless of what it 
seemed to state. Now lie did not even use the compass but 
merely the sun and that only subconsciously, yet he coultl 
have taken a scaled map and plotted at any time to within 
a hundred feet of w'here he actually was; and sure enough, 
at almost the exact moment w'hen he expected it, the earth 
began to rise faintly, he passed one of the four concrete 
markers set down by the lumber company's surveyor to 
establish the four comers of the plot which Major de Spain 
had reserved out of the sale, then he stcxxl on the crest of 
the knoll itself, the four corner-markers all visible now% 
blanched still even beneath the winter’s w'eathering, life- 
less and shockingly alien in that place where dissolution it- 
self was a seething turmoil of ejaculation tumescence con- 
ception and birtli, and death did not e\'cn exist. After tw'o 
u'inters blanketings of leaves and the flfxxi-watcrs of tu'o 
springs, there w'as no trace of the two graves an\Tnore at 
all. But those w'ho w'ould have come this far to find them 
would not need headstones but w'ould liavc found them 
as Sam Fatliers himself had taught him to find such: by 
bearings on trees: and did, almost the first thrust of the 
hunting knife finding Ct>ut only to see if it was still there) 
the round tin box manufactured for axel-grease and con- 
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taining now Old Ben’s dried mutilated paw, resting above 
Lion’s Ixjncs. 

lie didn’t disturb it. lie didn’t even Itxjk for the other 
grave where he and McCaslin and Major de Spain and 
Bexjn had laid Sam’s b(xiy, along with his hunting horn 
and his knife and liis tobacco-pipe, that Sunday morning two 
years ago; he didn’t have to. Me had stepped over it, pcihaps 
on it. But that was all right. lie -pTohahly knew I uvis in the 
u'oods thi^i ntornino long before I got here, he thought, 
going on to the tree which had supported one end of the 
platform where Sam lay when McCaslin and Major dc 
Spain found them — the tree, the other axcl-grcasc tin nailed 
to the trunk, hut weathered, rusted, alien too yet healed 
already into the wilderness’ concordant generality, raising 
no tuneless note, and empty, long since empty of the food 
and tobacco he had put into it that day. as empty of that 
as it would prescntlv lx? of this which he drew from his 
p<^(^4;ct — the twist of tobacco, the new bandanna hand- 
kerchief. the small paper sack of the peppermint candy 
which Sam had used to love; that gone too. almost before 
he had turned his hack, not vanished but merely trans- 
lated into the myriad life which printed the dark mold of 
these secret and sunless places with delicate fairy tracks, 
which, breathing and biding and immobile, watched him 
from hevond ever\' and leaf until he moved, moving 

again, walking on; he had not stopped, he had only paused, 
quitting the knoll which was no abode of the dead because 
there was no death, not Lion and not Sam: not held fast 
in earth hut free in earth and not in earth but of earth, 
myriad vet undifTused of every myriad part, leaf and twig 
and particle, air and sun and rain and dew and night, acorn 
oak and leaf and acorn again, dark and dawn and dark and 
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dauTi again in tlicir ininiutaMc progression and, iK-ing 
myriad, one: and Old Ben Kh), Old Ben too. tliey would 
gi\e liim his paw haek e\cn, eertainlv iliey \\<nild give 
him Iiis paw baek: then ilie long eliallenge and tlie lung 
chase, no lieart to be driven and outraged, no flesli to he 
mauled and bled — Even as he Iro/e hiinsell, he seemed 
to hear Ash s parting atlmonition. I le could even hear iho 
voice as he froze. immol>ilc. one loot just taking his weight, 
the tcx.* of tlic other just lifted beitind him, not l>reathing. 
feeling again and as always the sharp shocking inrush 
from when Isaac i\IcCaslin long vet was not, and so it was 
fear all right but not fright as he Icxjked d(tw n at it. It 
had not coiled vet and the buzzer bad not soundet* either, 
only one thick rapid contraction, one l<K>p east ■dewavs 
as thougli merely for purchase from vv liich the ra. ,ed head 
might start slightly backward, not in Iright either, not in 
threat quite yet. more tlian six feet of it, the head raived 
higlier than his knee and less than liis knee's length awa\^ 
and old, the once-bright markings of its youth dulled now 
to a monotone concordant too with tlie wilderness it 
crawled and lurked: the old one, the ancient and accursed 
about the earth, fatal and soliiarv and he could smell it 


now: the tliin sick smell of rotting cucumbers and some- 
thing else which had no name, evocative of all knowledge 
and an old weariness and of pariah-hood and of death. At 
last it moved. IVot the head. The elevation of the head did 
not change as it began to glide away from him, moving 
erect yet off the perpendicular as if the bead and that ele- 
vated third were complete and all: an entity walking on 
two feet and free of all laws of mass and balance and should 


have been because ev'en now he could not quite believe 
that all that shift and flow of shadow behind that walking 
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head could have been one snake: going and then gone; 
he pul the other fexH down at last and didn’t know it, 
standino with one hand raised as Sam had stood that after- 
noon six years ago when Sam led him into the wilderness 
and showed him and he ceased to lx: a child, speaking the 
old tongue which Sam had spoken that day without pre- 
meditation either: “Chief,’ he said: “Grandfather.” 

Ide couldn’t tell uhen he first Ix’gan to hear the sound, 
because when he became aware of it, it seemed to him 
that he had been already hearing it for several seconds — 
a sound as though someone were hammering a gun-barrel 
against a piece of railroad iron, a sound loud and heavy 
and not rapid yet with something frenzied about it, as 
the hammerer were not onlv a strong man and an earnest 
one but a little hysterical too. Yet it couldn’t lx? on the log- 
line because, although the track lay in that direction, it was 
at least two miles from him and this sound was not three 
hundred yards away. But even as he thought that, he 
realised where the sound must be coming from: whoever 
the man was and whatever he was doing, he was some- 
where near the edge of the clearing whore the Gum Tree 
was and where he was to meet Boon. So far, he had been 
hunting as he advanced, moving slowly and quietly and 
watching the ground and the trees both. Now he went on, 
his gun unloaded and the barrel slanted up and back to 
facilitate its passage through brier and undergrowth, ap- 
proaching as it grew louder and louder that steady savage 
somehow quccrlv hysterical beating of metal on metal, 
emerging from the woods, into the old clearing, with the 
solitary gum tree directly before him. At first glance the 
tree seemed to be alive with frantic squirrels. There ap- 
peared to be forty or fifty of them leaping and darting from 
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!)rancli to brancli until tlic troo IiacJ l)cc'omc one 

^rocn maelstrom of mad It‘a\'cs, wliilo from time to time, 
singly or in twos and tlirces, squirrels would tlart down 
the trunk then whirl without stopping and rush hack up 
again as though sucked violentK hack hv the vacuum of 
their fellows frenzied \'orte\'. Thcai he saw Boon, sitting, 
his back against the trunk, his head hent. hammering 
furiously at something on his lap. WMku he hammered 
with was the barrel of his dismc’ml^c'red gun. wliat he ham- 
mered at was the breech of it. The rc*st of the gun lay scat- 
tered alx>ut him in a half-dozen pieces xvhile he bent over 
the piece on his lap his scarlet and streaming walnut face, 
hammering tlie disjointed barrel against the gun-breech 
with the frantic abandon of a madman. I !e didn’t even 
look up to see wlio it was. Still hammering, he merely 
shouted back at the boy in a hoarse strangled voice: 

Get out of here! Dont touch them! Dont touch 
of them! Thev’re mine! ’ 
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OooN now they would enter the Della. The .sensation ua» 
(omiliar to him. It had been renewed like this ea.h last 
week in November for more than fifty years — the last hill, 
at the foot of which the rich unbroken alluvial Ikitiiess 
began as the sea began at the base of its clills, dis.solving 
away beneath the unhurried Notember rain as the sea 
itself would dissolve away. 

At first they had come in wagons: the guns, the bedding, 
the dogs, the fotxl, the whisky, the keen heart-lifting anticT 
pation of hunting: the young men who could dHve all 
night and all the following day in the cold rain and pitch 
a camp in the rain and sleep in the tvet blankets and rise at 
daylight the next morning and hunt. There had b en hear 
then. A man shot a doe or a fawn as quickly as he did a 
buck, and in the afternoons they shot wild turkey with 
pistols to test their stalking skill and marksmanship, feed- 
ing all but the breast to the dogs. But that time was oone 
now. Notv they went in cars, driving faster and faster each 
year because the roads were better and they had farther and 
farther to drive, the territory in which game still existed 
drawing yearly inward as his life was drawing inward, un- 
til now he was the last of those who had once made the 

.a35 
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journey in wagons without feeling it and now those who 
accompanied him were the sons and even grandsons of the 
men who had ridden for twenty-four hours in the rain or 
sleet behind the steaming mules. They called him ‘Uncle 
Ike' now. and he no longer told anyone how near eighty 
he actually was because he knew as well as they did that 
lie no longer had any business making such expeditions, 
even by car. 

In fact, each time now, on that first night in camp, lying 
aching and sleepless in the harsh blankets, his blo<xl only 
faintly warmed by the single thin whiskv-and-watcr which 
he allowed himscU, he would tell himself that this would 
be his last. But he would stand that trip — he still shot 
almost as well as he ever had. still killed almost as much of 
the game he saw as he ever killed; he no longer even knew 
how many deer had fallen before his gun — and the fierce 
long heal of the next summer would renew him. Then 
November would come again, and again in the car with 
two of the sons of his old companions, whom he had taught 
not only how to distinguish between the prints left by a 
buck or a doc but between the sound they made in moving, 
he would look ahead past the jerking arc of the windshield 
wiper and see the land flatten suddenly and swoop, dissolv- 
ing away beneath the rain as the sea itself would dissolve, 
and he would sav. “WVll, boys, there it is again.” 

Tliis time though, he didn't have time to speak. The 
driver of the car stopped it, slamming it to a skidding halt 
on the greasy pavement without warning, actually flinging 
the two passengers forward until they caught themselves 
with their braced liands against the dash. ”\Vhat the hell, 
Roth!” the man in the middle said. “Cant you whistle first 
when you do tliat? Hurt you. Uncle Ike?” 
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"No/’ the old man said. 'W’hat’s the niatier?" The 
driver didn’t answer. Still leaning forward, the old man 
Jooked sharply past the face of the man between them, at 
tlie lace of his kinsman. It was the youngest lace of them 
all, acjuiline, saturnine, a little rutiiless, the lace of his 
ancestor too, tempered a little, altered a little, staring 
sombrely througli the streaming windshield across which 
the twin wipers flicked and flicked. 

I didn t intend to come back in here this time.” he said 
suddenly and harshly. 

\ou said that back in Jefferson last week,” the old man 
said. “Then you changed your mind. Have you changed it 
again? This nint a ver\' good time to " 

"Oh. Roth’s coming,” the man in the middle s^iid. llis 
name was Legate. He seemed to be speaking to no one, as 
he was I<X)king at neither of them. "If it was just a buck 
he was coming all this distance for, now. But he’s got a 
doe in here. Of course a old man like LIncle Ike cant Ix.^ 
interested in no doe, not one that walks on two legs — 
when she’s standing up, that is. Pretty light-colored, t<x>. 
The one he was after them nights last fall when he siiid 
he was coon-hunting, LJncIe Ike. The one I figuretl maybe 
he was still running wlien he w-as gone all that month last 
January. But of course a old man like LIncle Ike aint 
got no interest in nothing like that.” He chortled, still look- 
ing at no one, not completely jeering. 

What?” the old man said. "What’s that?” But he 
had not even so much as glanced at Legate. He was still 
watching his kinsman’s face. The eyes behind the spectacles 
were the blurred eyes of an old man, but they w-ere quite 
sharp too; eyes w'hich could still sec a gun-barrel and wbat 
ran beyond it as well as any of them could. He w'as re- 
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mcmbering himself now: liow Iasi year, during the final 
stage hy motor Ixiat in to where they camped, a box of 
food had been lost ovcrlx^ard and how on the next day 
his kinsman had gone back to the nearest town for sup- 
plies and had been gone oxernight. And when he did 
return, something had happened to him. Me would go into 
the woods with his rifle each dawn when the others went, 
but the old man, watching him, know that he was not 
hunting. "AH right,” he said. “Take me and W'ill on to 
shelter where we can wait for the truck, and you can go on 
back.” 

'Tm going in.” the other said harshly. “Dont worry 
Because tliis will he the last of it.” 

“ I he last of deer hunting, or of doc hunting^” Legate 
said. 1 his lime the old man paid no attention to him 
exon h\' speech. He still xvatched the young man’s savage 
anti l>r(HHling face. 

he said. 

“After Hitler gets through with it? Or Smith or Jones 
or R(X)se\'elt or Willkie or xx’hatex'cr he will cal) himself 
in this country? " 

“AVe'll stop him in this country,*" Legate said, “Even 
if he calls himself George Washington.” 

“Hoxv?” Edmonds said. “By singing God bless America 
in bars at midnight and wearing dime-store flags in our 
lapels?” 

“So tliat’s xvbat’s xvorrv’ing you,” the old man said, “a 
aint noticed this coimti^' being short of defenders vet. xx^hen 
it needed them. You did some of it yourself txx'cnty-odd 
years ago. Ix^forc you xvere a grown man even. This coun- 
try is a little mite stronger tlian any one man or group of 
men. outside of it or cx'cn inside of it either. I reckon, 
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when the time comes ;incl some of you have done got tired 
of hollering we arc wliipped if we dont go to war and 
some more are hollering we are whipped if we do. it will 
cope with one Austrian paper-hanger, no matter what he 
will be calling himself. Aly pappy and some oilier better 
men than any of them you named tried <»ncc to tear it in 
two with a war, and thev’ failed.” 

“And what have you got leftr” the other said. “Half 
the people without jobs and half the factories dosed by 
strikes. Malf the people on public dole that wont work 
and half that couldn’t work even if they would. 1'ck> much 
cotton and corn and hogs, and not enough for people to 
eat and wear. The country full of people to tell a man how' 
he cant raise his own cotton whether lie will or wont, and 
Sally Rand with a sergeant s stripes and not even the fan 
couldn t fill the army rolls. T 00 much not-butter and not 
even the guns ” 

\\^c got a deer camp — if w'e ever get to it,” Legate said. 
“No: to mention does.” 

It’s a good time to mention docs,” the old man said. 
Does and fawns both. The only fighting anvwlu'rc that 
ever had anytliing of UckI’s blessing on it bas Ix'cn wlien 
men fought to protect does and fawms. If it's going to 
come to hgbting. that’s a good thing to mention and re- 
member t<x>.” 

Haven t you discovered in — liow' many years more than 
sev'cnty is it? — that w’omcn and children are one thing 
there’s never anv scarcity of?” Edmonds said. 

Maybe that’s why all I am worrying about right now’ 
is that ten miles of river w'c still have got to run before w'e 
can make camp,” the old man said. “So let’s get on.” 

They went on. Soon they w'ere going fast again, as Ed 
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monJs always drove, consulting ncitlier of them about the 
speed just as he had given neither of them any warning 
wlien he slammed the car to stop. I h.c old man relaxed 
ag.hn. I le watched, as he did each recurrent November 
\\hile more than sixty of them passed, the land which he 
liad seen cliange. At first there had been only tlie old towns 
along the Hiver and the old towns along the hills, from 
each of which the planters with their gangs of slaves and 
then ol liircd laborers had wrested from the impenetrable 
jungle of w'ater-standing cane and cypress, gum and holly 
anti oak and ash. cotton patches which as the years passed 
Ixcame fields and then plantations. The paths made by 
deer and bear IxTcnme roads and then highways, with towns 
in turn springing up along them and along the rivers 
Tallahatchie and Sunflower which joined and l>ccame the 
Yazoo, titc River of tlie Dead of tlie Choctaws — the thick, 
slow, hlaek, unsunned streams almost without current, 
which once each vear ceased to flow' at all and then re- 


versed. spreading, drowning the rich land and subsiding 
again, leaving it still ricber. 

Most of that was gone now. Now a man drove t\vo 
hundred miles from Jefferson before be found wilderness 
to bunt in. Now the land lav open from the cradling hills 
on tile East to the rampart of levee on the West, standing 
horseman-tall with cotton for the worlds looms — the rich 
black land, imponderable and vast, fecund up to the very 
d(x>rsteps of the negroes who worked it and of the white 
men who owned it; which exliaustcd the hunting life of a 
dog in one year, the working life of a mule in five and of 
a man in twenty — the land in which neon flashed past 
them from the little countless towns and countless shining 
this-year's automobiles sped past them on the broad pluml> 
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ruled higlnvays, yet in wliicli tlic onlj- permanent mark of 
mans occupation seemed to Ire the tremendous gins, con- 
structed in sections ol slieet iron and in a week's time 
though they were, since no man, millionaire thougli lie he, 
would build more than a roof and walls to shelter the 
camping cejuipment he lived from when he knew that 
once each ten years or so his house would Ixi Hooded to 

in it ruined; — tlie Ijnd across 
which tlicrc came now no scream ol panther hut instead the 
long hooting of I<x.'omotives ; trains of incrcdihle length 
and drawn by a single engine, since there was no gradient 
anywlicre and no elevation save those raised by lori'ottcn 
aboriginal hands as reluges from the \ early water and used 
by their Indian successors to sepulchre their fathers’ bones, 
and all tliat remained of that old time were the Indian names 
on the little towns and usually pertaining to water — 
Aluscliaskuna, 1 illatoba, Homochitto, Yazoo. 

By early ahemoon, they were on water. At the last little 
Indian-named town at ihe C'nd of pa\'cmcnt the\’ waited 
until the other car and the two trucks — the one carryina 
the bedding and tents and hxxl, the other the horses— 
overtook them. They left the concrete and, after another 
mile or so, the gravel too. In caravan they ground on 
through tlie ceaselessly^ dissoKing aftcrn(X)n, with skid- 
chains on the wheels now, lurching and splashing and 
sliding among the ruts, until presently it seemed to him 
that the retrograde of his remembering Iiad gained an in- 
verse velocity from their own slow' progress, that the land 
had retreated not in minutes from the last spread of gravel 
but in years, decades, back tow'ard what it had been when 
he first knew it; the road they now followed once more 
the ancient pathw-ay of bear and deer, the diminishing 
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fields they now passed once more scooped punily and 
terrifically by axe and saw and mule-drawn plow from the 
wilderness’ flank, out of the brooding and immemorial 
tangle, in place of ruthless mile-wide parallelograms 
wrought by ditching the dyking machinery. 

They reached the river landing and unloaded, the horses 
to go overland down stream to a point opposite the camp 
and swim the river, themselves and the Ix^dding and food 
and dogs and guns in the motor launcli. It was himself, 
though no horseman, no larmcr, not even a countryman 
save by his distant birth and boyhood, who coaxed and 
soothetl the two horses, drawing them bv his own single 
frail hand until, backing, filling, trembling a little, they 
surged, halted, then sprang scrambling down from the 
truck, possessing no affinity for them as creatures, beasts, 
but being merely insulated by his years and time from the 
corrujition of steel and oiled moving parts which tainted 
the others. 

1 lien, his old hammer double gun which was only 
tweh'c years younger than he standing Ix'twccn his knees, 
he watched even the last punv marks of man — cabin, 
clearing, the small and irregular fields which a year ago 
were jungle and in which the skeleton stalks of this years 
cottt)n sto<xl almost as tall and rank as the old cane had stood, 
as if man liad had to marry his planting to the wilderness 
in order to conquer it — fall away and vanish. TIte twin 
banks marched with wilderness as he remembered it — the 
tangle of brier and cane impenetrable even to sight twenty 
feet away, the tall tremendous soaring of oak and gum 
and ash and hickory^ which had rung to no axe save the 

hunter’s, had echoed to no machinery' save the beat of old- 

✓ 

time steam boats traversing it or to the snarling of launches 
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like thcii own of people going into it to dwell for a week 
or two weeks be-cause it was still wilderness. I here was 
some of it left, altliough now it Wtis two hundred miles from 
Jefferson when once it had been thirty, 1 le had watched it 
not being con(]uercd, destroyed, so much as retreating since 
its purpose \sas ser\ed no\y and its time an outnuKled time, 
retreating soutlu\ard through this in\crted'apex, this 
shaped section of earth between hills and Riyer until 
what was lell of it seemed now to bc‘ gathered and for tlie 
time arrested in one tremendous demsity of broiKling and 
inscrutable impenetrability at the ultimate funnelling tip. 

They reached tlie site of their last-year’s camp witli still 
two hours left of light. 'A ou go on o\ er under that tlriest 
tree and set down, Legate told him. “ — if you can find it. 
Me and these other young Ix>ys will do this." lie did 
neither. lie was not tired yet. That would come later. 
Maybe it u ont come at all this time, he thought, as he had 
thought at this point eacfi rVo\'cmher for the last fi\e or six 


of them. i\layhe / ivill go out ott stand iti tJic tj/orj/ing too, 
knowing tliat be would not, not e\cn if he took the ad\'icc 
and sal down under the driest shelter and did nothing until 
camp was made and supper cooked. Because it would not 
be the fatigue. It would be because he would not sleep to 
night but would lie instead wakeful and peaceful on the 
cot amid the tent-filling snoring and the rain’s wliispcr as 
he always did on the first night in camp; peaceful, without 
regret or fretting, telling himself that was all right too, wlio 
didn t Iiave so many of them left as to waste one sleeping. 

In his slicker he directed the unloading of the boat — the 
tents, the stove, the bedding, the food for themselves and 
the dogs until there should be meat in camp. Lie sent two 
of the negroes to cut firewood; he had the cook-tent raised 
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and the stove up and a fire going and supper cooking while 
the big tent was still being staked clown. 1 hen in the be- 
ginning of dusk he crossed in the boat to where the horses 
waited, backing and snorting at the water. I !c took the lead- 
ropes and with no more weight than that and his voice, he 
drew tliem dowm into the water and held them Ix'sidc the 
boat with only their heads above the surface, as though 
they actually were suspended from liis frail and strengthlcss 
old man’s hands, while the boat rccrosscd and each horse 
in turn lay prone in the sluillows, panting and trembling, 
its eyes rolling in ilie dusk, until the same wciglitless hand 
and unraised voice gathered it surging upward, splashing 
and thrashing up the hank. 

I hen the meal was ready. The last of light was gone now 
save the thin slain of it snared somewhere between the 
river's surface and the rain. 1 Ic had the single glass of thin 
W'hisky-and-walcr, then, standing in the churned mud be- 
neath the stretched tarpaulin, he said grace over the fried 
slabs of pork, the hot soft shapeless bread, the canned beans 
and molasses and cofTee in iron plates and cups, — the town 
tocKl. brought along with them — tlicn covered himself 
again, the others following. “Eat," be said. "Eat it all up. 
I dont want a piece of tow^n meat in camp after breakfast 
tomorrow', 1 ben vou boys will bunt. You 11 have to. When 
I first started hunting in this bottom si.xty years ago with 
old General Compson and Major de Spain and Roth’s 
grandfatlier and W^ill Legate's too. Major do Spain wouldn’t 
allow hut two pieces of foreign grub in bis camp. That was 
one side of pork and one ham of beef. And not to eat for 
the first supper and breakfast neither. It was to save until 
along tow'ard the end of camp when cver)'body was so sick 
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of bear meat and coon and venison that we coiildn’t even 
look at it." 

"I thought Uncle Ike was going to say the pork and beef 
was for the dogs. Legate said, cliewing. "But that’s riglit; 
1 remember. \ou just shot the dogs a mess of wild turkey 
ever)' evening when they got tired of deer guts.” 

"Times are different now,” another said. 'There was 
game here then.” 


^ es, the old man said Quietly* 'There was oame here 
then.” 


"Besides, they shot does then too,” Legate siiid. "As it is 

now, we aint got but one doe-hunter in ” 

“And better men hunted it,” Edmonds said. He stix)d 
at the end of the rough plank table, eating rapidly and 
steadily as the others ate. But again the old man looked 
sharply across at the sullen, handsome, brcxxling face w hich 
appeared now darker and more sullen still in the light of 
the smoky lantern. “Go on. Say it.” 

I didn t say that, the old man said. “There are good 
men ever)'where, at all times. Most men arc. Some are just 
unlucky, because most men arc a little better than their 


circumstances give them a chance to be. And I’ve known 
some that even the circumstances couldn't stop.” 

“Well, I wouldn't say — ” Legate said. 

So you ve lived almost eighty years,” Edmonds said. 
“And that's what you finally learned about the other ani- 
mals you lived among. I suppose the question to ask you 
is, where have you been all the time you were dead?” 

There w'as a silence; for the instant even Legate's jaw 
stopped chewing while he gaped at Edmonds. *A\^en, by 
God. Roth — ” the third speaker said. But it was the old 
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man who spoke, liis voice still peaceful and untroubled 
and merely grave: 

"Mayl>e so," he said. "But if being what you call alive 
would liavc learned me any different, I reckon I’m satisfied, 
wherever it was !‘ve been." 

"Well, I wouldn’t say that Roth — " Legate said. 

The third speaker was still leaning forward a little over 
the talkie, looking at Edmonds. "Meaning that it’s only be- 
cause folks happen to be watching itim that a man behaves 
at all, ' he said. “Is that it?" 

‘‘■^’’es,” Edmonds said. "A man in a blue coat, with a badge 
on it watching him. Maybe just the badge." 

"I denv that," the old man said. "I dont " 

The other two paid no attention to him. Even Legate 
was listening to them for the moment, his mouth still full 
of food and still open a little, his knife with another lump 
Df something balanced on the tip of the blade arrested half- 
way to his mouth. "I'm glad I dont have your opinion of 
folks," the third speaker said. "I take it you include your- 
self." 

"I see," Edmonds said. "You prefer Llncle Ike’s opinion 
of circumstances. All right. Who makes the circumstances?" 

“Luck," the third said. “Chance. Happen-so. I sec what 
you are getting at. But that’s just what Llncle Ike said: 
that now and then, maybe most of the time, man is a little 
better than the net result of his and his neighbors’ doings, 
when he gets the chance to be." 

This time Legate swallowed first. He was not to be 
stopped this lime. “Well, I wouldn’t say that Roth Edmonds 
can hunt one doe every day and night for two weeks and 
was a poor hunter or a unlucky one neither. A man that 
still have the same doe left to hunt on again next year " 
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“Have some meat,’* the man next to him said. 

“ — aint no unlucky — WMiaiV I coaie viid. 

“Have some meat.” The other oflered the dish. 

"I got some,” Legate said. 

"Have some more," the third speaker said. "You and 
Rotli Edmonds botli. Ua\e a heap of it. C lapping your 
jaws together that way with nothing to break the sliock.” 
Someone chortled. Lhen ihev all laughed, witli relief, ilte 
tension broken. But the old man was speaking, e\en into 
the laughter, in tliat peaceful and still untroubletl \'oiee: 

“I still iK'lieve. I see proof e\ er\ \\ here. I grant that man 
made a Iieap of his circumstances, him and his Ii\ ing neigh 
l>ors between them, f le e\en inherited some of them already 
made, already almost ruined even. A wliile ago I lenry 
WVatt there said bow there used to be more game here. 

I here was. So much tliat we e\ en killed does. I seem to 
remember Will Legate mentioning that t(K) — *' Someone 
laughed, a single guffaw, stillborn. It ceased and thev all 
listened, gravely, looking down at their plates. Edmonds 
was drinking his coffee, sullen, brtxxlino, inattenti\e. 

“Some folks still kill d(x.*s,’‘ WVatt said. “There wont bo 
just one buck hanging in this bottom tomorrow night 
without any head to fit it." 

“I didn’t say all men," the old man said. “I said most 
men. And not just because there is a man with a badge 
to watch us. W'e probably wont even see him unless maybe 
he will stop here alx)ut noon tomorrow and eat dinner 

wi th us and check our licenses " 

'AVe dont kill does because if wc did kill does in a few 
years there wouldn’t even lx.* any bucks left to kill. Uncle 
Ike," WVatt said. * 

“According to Roth yonder, that’s one thing we wont 
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never have to \vorr\’ about,” the old man said. “He said 
on the wav liere tliis morning that docs and fauns — 1 be- 
lieve he said women and children — are two things this 
world aint ever lacked. But that aint all of it,” he said. 
“'I liat’s just the mind’s reason a man has to give himself 
because tlie heart dont always have time to bother with 
thinking up words that fit together. G(xl created man and 
I le created the world for him to live in and 1 reckon He 
created the kind of world ! le would have wanted to live in 
if lie had Ix'cn a man — the ground to walk on. the big 
woods, the trees and the water, and the game to live in it. 
And mavlx' He didn't put the desire to hunt and kill game 
in man but I reckon I le knew it was going to be there, that 
man was going to teach it to himself, since he wasn’t quite 
G<xl liimself yet ” 

“\\'hcn w ill he be?’’ Wyatt said. 

”1 think that c\er\' man and woman, at the instant when 
it dont even matter wliether tliey marn' or not, I think that 
whether they marry then or afterward or dont neyer. at 
that instant the two of them together were God.” 

“ riien there are some Gods in this world I wouldn’t want 
to touch, and with a damn long stick,” Edmonds said. He 
set bis cofTee cup down and ltx)kcd at Wyatt. “/\nd that 
includes myself, ii that’s what you w'ant to know. I’m going 
to hed. ” I le was gone. There was a general movement 
among the others. But it ceased and they stood again about 
the table, not l(x>king at tlie old man, apparently held *bere 
yet by bis quiet and peaceful voice as the beads of the 
sw’imming horses had Ix^en held above the water by his 
weightless band. The three negroes — the cook and his 
helper and old Isbam — were sitting quietly in the entrance 
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of the kitchen tent, listening too, the three fiices cl. irk aridl 
motionless and musing. 

"lie put them both here; man. and the game i.c would 
follow and kill, foreknow ing it. 1 believe I le said. So he 
it.’ I reckon I le even foreknew tlie end. But I !e said, I will 
give him his chance. I wall give him warning and lore- 
knowledge too, along with the desire to foIJovx- and the j^ower 
to slay. I he wockIs and fields he ravages and the <’ame lit' 
devastates will be the consequence and signature ol his 
crime and guilt, and his punisliment.’ — Bed time,” he said. 
His voice and inflection did not change at all. "I^reakfast 
at four oclock, Isham. \Vc want meat on the ground by 
sunup time.” 

Tliere was a good fire in the sheet-iron heater; the tent 
was warm and was beginning to d^^■ out, except lor the 
mud underfoot, Edmonds was already rolled into his 
blankets, motionless, his face to tlic wall. Kham had made 
up his bed too — the strong, battered iron cot, the stained 
mattress which was not quite soft enough, the W'orn, often- 
washed blankets which as the years passed were less and 
less warm enough. But the tent W'as w'arm; prcscntlv, when 
the kitchen w'as cleaned up and readied for breakfast, the 
young negro w^ould come in to lie dowm before the heater, 
where he could l)c roused to put fresh wood into it from 
time to time. And then, he knew^ now he would not sleep 
tonight anyway; he no longer needed to tell himself that 
perhaps lie would. But it was all right now. I he dav was 
ended now and night faced him, but alarmless, empty of 
fret. Maybe 1 came for this, he thought; Not to hut 

for this. I icotdd co7>te a^iyway, even if o7ily to go bach hoitie 
Unnorrow. Wearing only his tagging woolen underw'car, 
his spectacles folded away in the worn case beneath the 
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pillow where he could reach them readily and his lean body 
fitted easily into the old worn groove of mattress and 
blankets, he lay on his back, his hands crossed <m his breast 
and his eyes closed w liile the others undressed and went to 
Ixd and the last of the sporadic talking died into snoring. 
Then he opened lus eyes and lay peaceful and quiet as a 
cliild, looking up at the motionless lx.*lly of rain-murmured 
cain as upon which the glow of the heater was dying slowly 
away and would fade still further until the young negro, 
lying on two planks before it, would sit up and stoke it and 
lie hack down again. 

They had a house once. That was sixty years ago, when 
the Big Bottom was only thirty miles from Jefferson and 
old Major de Spain, who had been his father’s cavalry' com- 
mander in ’6 1 and ’2 and ’3 and ’q, and his cousin (his older 
brother; his father too) had taken him into the woods tor 
;he first time. Old Sam Fathers was alive then, born in 
slavcrw son of a Negro slave and a Chickasaw chief, who 
had taught him how to shoot, not only when to shoot but 
when not to; such a November dawn as tomorrow would be 
and line old man led him straight to the great cypress and he 
liad known the buck would pass exactly there because 
there was something running in Sam Fathers’ veins which 
ran in tlic veins of the buck too, and they stood there against 
the tremendous trunk, the old man of seventy and the boy 
of twelve, and there was nothing save the dawn until sud 
<lcnlv the buck was there, smoke-colorcd out of nothing 
magnificent with speed: and Sam Fathers said, ’Now. Shoot 
quick and shoot slow:’ and the gun levelled rapidly with- 
out haste and crashed and he walked to the buck lying still 
intact and still in the shape of that magnificent speed and 
bled it with Sam’s knife and Sam dipped his hands into the 
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hot blood and marked liis face fore\'er wliilc he stood irj'ing 
not to trenihle, Iiumhiy and with pride too thcjugh die hoy 
of twelve had been unable to plirase it then: / s/eu uty 

hearing must not Jiunic your qiutling life. A/y cofu'hut for- 
ever onward 7}iust hcconie your deatJi; marking liim ior iliat 
and for more than that, that day and himself and MlC aslin 
juxtaposed not against the wilderness I)ut against the lamed 
land, the old wrong and shame itself, in repudiation and 
denial at least of the land and the wrong and shame e\en 
if he couldn’t cure tlie w rong and eradicate the shame, who 
at fourteen when he learned of it had believed he could 
do both when he became com[x.*ient and when at twenty- 
one he became competent he knew that he could do neithei 
but at least he could repudiate the wrong and shame, at 
least in principle, and at least the land itself in hut, for 
his son at least; and did, thought he had; then Cmarried 
then) in a rented cubicle in a back-street stock traders’ 
boarding-house, the first and last time he ever saw' her 
naked body, himself and his wife juxtaposed in ilieir turn 
against that same land, that same wrong and sluime I rom 
w hose regret and grief he would at least save and i ree his 
son and, saving and freeing his son, lost him. They had the 
house then. That roof, the two weeks of each Noveml>c'r 
which they spent under it, had become his home. Although 
since that time they had lived during the two fall weeks in 
tents and not always in the same place two years in suc- 
cession and now his companions were the sons and even 
the grandsons of them with whom he had lived in the 
house and for almost fifty years now' the house itself had 
not even existed, the conviction, the sense and feeling of 
home, had been merely transferred into the can\as. Me 
owmed a house in Jefferson, a good house though small, 
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vvlierc he had had a wife and lived with her and lost her, 
ay, iost her even though he had lost her in the rented cu- 
bicle before he and his old clover dipsomaniac partner had 
finished the house for them to move into it: but lost her, 
because she loved him. But women hope for so much, d hey 
never live too long to still believe that anything wiiliin the 
scope of their passionate wanting is likewise within the 
range of their passionate hope: and it was still kept for him 
by his dead wife's widowed niece and her children and he 
was comfortable in it, his wants and needs and even the 
small trvine harmless crochets of an old man lcK>ked after 

.r C> 

by bIo(Kl a» least related to the blood which he had elected 
out of all the earth to cherish. But he spent the time within 
tliose walls waiting for NovemlK-r. Ix^cnusc even this tent 
with its muddy floor and the l>ed which was not wide 
cnoueh nor soft enough nor even warm enough, was his 
home and these men, some of whom he only saw during 
these two November weeks and not one of whom even 
bore any name be used to know — Do Spain and Compson 
find Ewell and Hogganbeck — were more bis kin than any. 

Because this was bis land 

Tlie sliatlow of tlie youngest negro loomed. It soared, 
blotting tlic beater's dying glow from ibc ceiling, the wood 
billets lluimping into ibc iron maw until the glow, the 
flame, leaped higli and bright across the canvas. But the 
ncoro’s sIkkIow still rem.iined, by its hmgth and breadth, 
standing, since it covered most of the ceiling, until after 
a moment lie raised himsell on one elbow to locik. It was 


not the negro, it was his kinsman; when he spoke the other 
turned shaqa against the red firelight the sullen and ruthless 


profile. 

“Nothing,’' Edmonds said. “Go on back to sleep. 
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“Since Will Legate mentioned it/’ McCasIin said, “I 
rememlx^r you had some trouhic sleeping in here last fall 
too. Only you called it co(»n iuinting then. Or vv.is it W'ill 
Legate called it thatr” I he other didn’t answer, ddien he 
turned and went back to Iiis bed. McCaslin. still j^ropped 
on his cllxiw, watched until the other’s shadow sank down 
the wall and vanished, became one with the mass of sleep- 
ing shadows. “Tliat’s right," he said. “Tr\' to get some 
sleep. Wc must have meat in camp tomorrow. You can do 
all the setting up you want to after tliai.” I le lay down 
again, his hands crossed again on his breast, watchin<» the 
glow ol the heater on the canvas ceiling. It was steatlv 
again now, the fresh wtxxl accepted, lx*ing assimilated; soon 
it would begin to fade again, taking with it the last echo 
of that sudden upflare of a young man’s passion and unrest. 
Let him lie awake for a little while, he thought. I le will 
he still some day for a long time without even dissatisfac- 
tion to disturb him. i\nd Iving awake here, in these sur- 
roundings, would soothe him if anything could, if any- 
thing could soothe a man just lorty years old. Yes, he 
thought; Forty years old or thirty, or even the trembling 
and sleepless ardor of a boy; already tiic tent, tlie rain 
murmured canvas globe, was once more filled wa'th it. lie 
lay on his back, his eyes closed, his breathing quiet and 
peaceful as a child s, listening to it — that silence which 
was never silence but was myriad. He could almost see it, 
tremendous, primeval, looming, musing downw'ard upon 
this puny evanescent clutter of human sojourn wduch after 
a single brief week W'Ould vanish and in another week 
would lx completely healed, traceless in the unmarked 
solitude. Because it was his land, although he had never 
owned a foot of it. He had never wanted to, not e%'en after 
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he saw plain its ultimate doom, watching it retreat year 
by year before the onslaught of axe and saw and log-lines 
and then dynamite and tractor plows, Ix^causc it belonged 
to no man. It belonged to all; they had only to use it well, 
humbly and with pride. Then suddenly ho knew why he 
had never wanted to own any of it, arrest at least that much 
of what people called progress, measure his longevity at 
least against that much of its ultimate fate. It was because 
there ^^•as just e.xactly enough of it. He seemed to see the 
two ot them — himself and the wilderness — as coevals, his 
own span as a hunter, a woodsman, not contemporan,' with 
his first breath but transmitted to liim, assumed bv Him 
gladlv, bumbly, with joy and pride, from that old Major 
de Spain and that old Sam Fathers who had taught him 
to hunt, the two spans running out together, not toward 
oblivion, nothingness, hut into a dimension free of both 
time and space where once more the untreed land warped 
and wrung to mathematical squares of rank cotton for the 
frantic old-world people to turn into shells to shoot at one 
another, would find ample room for both — the names, the 
faces of the old men he had known and loved and for a 
litti e while outlived, moving again among the shades of 
tall unaxed trees and sightless brakes where the wild strong 
immortal game ran forever before the tireless belling im- 
mortal hounds, falling and rising phocnix-like to the sound- 
less guns. 

I Ic had been asleep. The lantern was lighted now. Out- 
side in the darkness the oldest negro, Isham, was beating a 
spoon against the bottom of a tin pan and erlang, “Raise 
up and get yo foa clexrk coffy. Raise up and get yo foa 
clock coffy," and the tent was full of low talk and ui men 
dressing, and Legate’s voice, repeating: “Get out of here 
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now and let Uncle Ike sleep. If you wake him up, he'll go 
out with us. And he aint got any business in the woods 
this morning/* 

So he didn’t move. He lay with his eyes closed, his 
breathing gentle and peaceful, and heard them one !)y one 
leave the tent. He listened to the breakfast sounds from tlie 
table beneath the tarpaulin and heard them depart — the 
horses, the dogs, the last voice until it died away and there 
was only the sounds of the negroes clearing breakfast away. 
After a while he might possibly even hear the first faint 
clear cry^ of the first hound ring through the wet w(xxls 
from where the buck had bedded, then he would so back 
to sleep again — 1 he tcnt*f1ap swung in an<l fell. Some- 
thing jarred sharply against the end of the cot and a hand 
grasped his knee througli the blanket before he could open 
his eyes. It was Edmonds, carrying a sliotgun in place of 
his rifle. He spoke in a harsli, rapid voice: 

“Sorry to wake you. There will be a ” 

I was awake,” McCaslin said. “Are you going to shoot 
that shotgun today?” 

‘Tou just told me last night you want meat,” Edmonds 
said. “There will be a ” 

“Since when did you start having trouble getting meat 
with your rifle?” 

“All right,” the other said, with that harsh, restrained, 
furious impatience. Then McCaslin saw in his hand a 
thick oblong: an envelope. “TTere will be a message here 
some time this morning, looking for me. Maybe it wont 
come. If it does, give the messenger this and tell h — say I 
said No.” 

“A what?” McCaslin said. “Tell who?” He half rose 
onto his elbow as Edmonds jerked the envelope onto the 
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blanket, already turning toward the entrance, the envelope 
striking solid and heavy and without noise and already 
sliding from the Ix^d until McCaslin caught it, divining 
by feel through the paper as instantaneously and conclu- 
sively as if he had opened the envelope and looked, the 
thick sheaf of banknotes. “V\^ait,” he said. “Wait:” — more 
than the blood kinsman, more even than the senior in years, 
so that the other paused, the canvas lifted, looking back, 
and McCaslin saw that outside it was already day. “Tell her 
No,” he said. 'Tell her.” They stared at one another — the 
old face, wan, sleep-raddled above the tumblctl bed, the 
dark and sullen younger one at once furious and cold. 
“Will Legate was right. This is what you called coon-hunt- 
ing. And now this.” Me didn’t raise the envelope. Me made 
no motion, no gesture to indicate it. “What did you promise 
her that you haven’t the courage to face her and retract?” 

“Nothing!” the other said. “Nothing! TItis is all of it. 
Tell her 1 said No.” He was gone. The tent flap lifted on 
an in-waft of faint light and the constant murmur of rain, 
and fell again, leaving the old man still half-raised onto one 
elbow, the envelope clutched in the other shaking hand. 
Afterward it seemed to him that he had begun to hear the 
approaching lK)at almost immediately, before the other could 
have got out of sight even. It seemed to him that there had 
been no intcr\'al whatever: the tent flap falling on the 
same out-waft of faint and rain-filled light like the suspira- 
tion and expiration of the same breath and then in the nc.xt 
second lifted again — the mounting snarl of the outboard 
engine, increasing, nearer and nearer and louder and 
louder then cut short off. ceasing with the absolute in- 
stantaneity of a blown-out candle, into the lap and plop 
of water under the bows as the skiff slid in to the bank» the 
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youngest negro, the youth, raising the tent flap beyond 
whicli for that instant he saw tlio txxu — a small skifl with 
a negro man sitting in the stern beside the up slanted 
motor — tlicn the woman entering, in a man's hat and a 
man s slicker and rubber Ix)Ots, carrying the blanket-swad- 
dled bundle on one arm and holding the edge ol the un- 
buttoned raincoat over it with the other hand: and bring- 
ing something else, something intangible, an efliuvium 
wliich lie knew he would recognise in a moment because 
Isham had already told him, warned him, by sending the 
young negro to the tent to announce the \ isitor instead of 
coming himself, the flap falling at last on the young negro 
and they were alone — the lace indistinct and as yet only 
young and with dark eyes, queerly colorless but not ill and 
not that of a country- woman despite the garments she wore, 
looking down at him where he sat upright on the cot now, 
clutching the envelope, the soiled undergarment bagging 
about him and the twisted blankets huddled about his hips. 

"Is that his?” he cried. "Dont I ie to me!” 

"Yes,” she said. "He’s gone.” 

"Yes. He’s gone. You wont jump him here. Not this time. 

I dont reckon even you e.xpectcd that. He left you tliis. 
Here.” He fumbled at the envelope. It was not to pick it 
up, because it was still in his hand; he had never put it 
down. It was as if he had to fumble someliow to co-ordi- 
nate physically his heretofore obedient hand witli what 
his brain was commanding of it, as if he had never per- 
formed such an action before, extending the envelope at 
last, sav'ing again. Here. Take it. Take it:” until he be- 
came aware of her eyes, or not the eyes so much as the 
look, the regard fixed now on his face with that immersed 
contemplation, that bottomless and intent candor, of a child. 
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If she haJ ever seen either the envelope or his movement to 
extend it, she did not show it. 

“Vou rc Uncle Isaac,” she said. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘‘But never mind that. Here. Take it. He 
said to tell you No.” She lcK>kcd at the envelope, then she 
took it. It was sealed and Ixire no superscription. Never- 
theless, even after she glanced at the front of it, he watched 
her hold it in the one free hand and tear the comer off 
witli her teeth and manage to rip it open and tilt the neat 
sheaf of bound notes onto the blanket without even glanc- 
ing at them and look into the empty envelope and take the 
edge Ix'twcen her teeth and tear it completely open before 
she crumpled and dropped it. 

”1 hat’s just money,” she said. 

“Wliat did you expect? What else did you expect? You 
have known him long enough or at least often enough to 
have got that child, and you dont know him any better 
than that?” 

“Not very often. Not very long. Just that week here last 
fall, and in January he sent for me and we went West, to 
New Mexico. We were there six weeks, where I could at 
least sleep in the same apartment where I cooked for him 
and looked after his clothes ” 

“But not marriage,” he said. “Not marriage. He didn*t 
promise you that. Dont lie to me. He didn’t have to.” 

“No. I le didn’t have to. I didn’t ask him to. I knew what 
I was doing 

I imagine he called it told him the time had come to tell 
me in so many words what his code I suppose he would 
call it would forbid him forever to do. And we agreed. 
Then wc agreed again before be left New Mexico, to make 
sure. That that would be all of it. 1 believed him. No, I 


. I knew that to begin with, long before honor 
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dont mean that; I mean I Ix'licvcd myself. I wasn*t even 
listening to him an>Tnore by then because by that time it 
had been a long time since he liad had anything else to tell 
me foi me to have to hear. By tlien I wasn’t even listening 
enough to ask him to please stop talking. I was listening to 
myself. And I believed it. I must have believed it. I dont 
see how I could have helped but believe it, lx.*cause he was 
gone then as we had agreed and he didn’t write as we had 
agreed, just the money came to the bank in Vicksburg in 
my name but coming from nolwdy as we bad agreed. So I 
must have believed it. I ev'cn wrote him last month to make 
sure again and the letter came back unopened and I was 
sure. So I left tlie hospital and rented myself a room to live 
in until the deer season opened so I could make sure myself 
and I was waiting beside the road yesterday when your car 
passed and he saw me and so I was sure.” 

‘Then what do you want>” he said. “Wdtat do you want? 
What do you expect?” 

*Ycs,” she said. And while he glared at her, his white 
hair awry from the pillow and his eyes, lacking the spec- 
tacles to focus them, blurred and irisless and apparently 
pupilless, he saw again that grave, intent, speculative and 
detached fixity like a child watching him. “His great great 
— Wait a minute. — great great great grandfather was your 
grandfather. McCaslin. Only it got to be Edmonds. Only 
it got to be more than that. Your cousin McCaslin was 
there that day when your father and LIncle Buddy won 
Tennie from Mr Beauchamp for the one that had no name 
^tit Terrel so you called him Tomey s Terrel, to maiT)'. 
But after that it got to be Edmonds.” She regarded him, 
almost peacefully, with that unwinking and heatless fixity 
— the dark wide bottomless eyes in the face s dead and tone- 
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less pnllor which to the old man looked anything but dead, 
but young and incredibly and even ineradicably alive — as 
though she were not only not looking at anything, she 
was not even speaking to anyone but herself. “1 would have 
macle a man of him. He's not a man yet. You spoiled him. 
You. and Llnclc Lucas and Aunt Mollie. But mostly you.” 

‘■Me?” he said. ‘*Mer” 

“Yes. When you gave to his grandfather that land which 
didn’t belong to him, not even half of it by will or even 
law.” 

“And never mind that t(x>,” he said. “Never mind that 
too. You,” he said. “You sound like you have been to college 
even. You sound almost like a Northerner even, not like 
the draggle-tailed women of these Delta peckerwocxls. Yet 
you meet a man on the street one afternoon just because 
a box of groceries happened to fall out of a boat. And a 
month later you 20 off with him and live with him until 
he 2ot a child on you: and then, by your own statement, 
you sat tiicre while he took his hat and said goodbye and 
walked out. Even a Delta peckerwood would look after 
even a draggle-tail better than that. Haven’t you got any 
folks at allr ’ 

“Yes," she said. “I was living with one of them. My aunt, 
in X'icksburg. I came to live with her two years ago when 
my father died; we lived in Indianapolis then. But I got 
a job, teaching school here in Aluschaskuna, because my 
aunt was a widow, with a big family, taking in washing to 


sup 




“Took in what?” be said. ‘HTook in washing?" He sprang, 
still seated even, flinging himself backward onto one arm, 
awry-baircd, glaring. Now be understood what it was she 
had brought into the tent with her, what old Isham had 
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already told him by sending the yoLiih to brine her in to 
him — tlie pale lips, the skin pallid and dead-looking vet not 
ill, the dark and tragic and lorcknouing eves Ahiyhe iti a 
tJiatisatid or two tJionsditd years in AiticrUa, lie thought. 
But fiot now! Not now! I !e cried, not loud, in a I'oiee of 
amazement, pity, and outrage; “You’re a nigger!” 

“Yes,” she said. “James Beauchamp^)(>u called him 
Tennie’s Jim though he had a name — was my grandfather. 
I said you were Uncle Isaac.” 

“And he knows?” 

“No,” she said. “WMiat good would that have done?” 

“But you did,” he cried. “But you did. Then what do you 
e.xpect here?” 

“Nothing.” 


“1 hen why did you come here? You said you were 
waiting in Aluschaskuna yesterday and he saw you. Wdiy 
did you come this morning?” 

“I’m going back North. Back home. My cousin brought 
me up the day belore yesterday in his boat. He’s going to 
take me on to Leland to get the train.” 

“Then go,” he said. Then he cried again in that thin not 
loud and grieving voice; “Get out of here! I can do notliing 
for you! Cant nobody do nothing for you!” She moved; 
she was not looking at him again, toward the entrance. 
“Wait,” he said. She paused again, obediently still, turning. 
He took up the sheaf of banknotes and laid it on the blan- 
ket at the foot of the cot and drew his hand back beneath 
the blanket. “Tficre,” he said. 

Now she looked at the money, for the first time, one brief 
blank glance, then away again. “I dont need it. lie gave 
me money last winter. Besides the money he sent to Vicks- 
burg. Provided. Honor and code too. That was all arranged.” 
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"Tnkc it,” he said. Mis voice lx‘gan to rise again, but he 
Slopped it. “Take it out of my tent.” She came back to the 
cot and took up the money; whereupon once more he said, 
“Wait;" although she had not turned, still stooping, and 
he put out his hand. But, sitting, he could not complete 
t!ie reach until she moved her hand, the single hand which 
held the money, until he touched it. Me didn’t grasp it, he 
merely touched it — the gnarled, bloodless, bone -light bone- 
dry old man’s fingers touching for a second the smooth 
young flesh where the strong old blood ran after its long 
lost journey back to borne. “Tennie’s Jim,” he said. ‘Tcn- 
nie’s Jim.” Me drew tlte band back beneath the blanket 
again: he said harshly now: “It’s a boy, I reckon. They 
usually are, except that one that was its own mother too.” 

‘"Yes,” she said. “It’s a bov-’’ She stood for a moment 
longer, looking at him. Just for an instant her free hand 
movcxl as though she were about to lift the edge of the rain- 
coat away from the child’s face. But she did not. She 
turned again when once more he said Wait and moved be- 
neath the blanket. 

“Turn your back,” he said. “I am going to get up. I aint 
got my pants on.” Then he could not get up. Me sat in the 
huddled blanket, shaking, while again she turned and 
looked down at him in dark interrogation. ‘'There,” he said 
harshly, in the thin and shaking old man^s voice. “On the 
nail there. The tent-pole.” 

What?” she said. 

Tlie horn!” he said harshly. “The horn.” She went and 
got it. thrust the money into the slicker’s side pocket as if 
it were a rag. a soiled handkerchief, and lifted down the 
hom, the one which General Compson had left him in his 
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will, covered with the unbroken skin from a buck’s shank 
and bound with silver. 

“What?" she said. 

“It’s his. Take it.” 

“Oh,” she said. Tliank you.” 

✓ 

“Yes,” he said, harshly, rapidly, but not so harsli now and 
soon not harsh at all but just rapid, urgent, until he knew 
that his voice was running away with him and he had 
neither intended it nor could stop it: “That’s right. Go 
hack North. Marry: a man in your own race. Thai’s the 
only salvation for you — for a while yet, mavlx? a long while 
yet. We will have to wait. Marry a black man. You are 
young, handsome, almost white; you could find a black 
man who would see in you what it was you saw in him, 
who would ask nothing of you and expect less and get even 
still less than that, if it’s revenge you want. Then you will 
forget all this, forget it ever happened, that he ever e.xistcd 
— ” until he could stop it at last and did, sitting there in his 
huddle of blankets during the instant when, without mov- 
ing at all, she blazed silently down at him. Then that was 
gone too. She stood in the gleaming and still dripping 
slicker, looking quietly down at him from under the sodden 
hat. 

“Old man,” she said, “have you lived so long and for- 
gotten so much that you dont remember anything you ever 
knew or felt or even heard about love?” 

Tlien she was gone too. The waft of light and the mur- 
mur of the constant rain flowed into the tent and then out 
again as the flap fell. Lying back once more, trembling, 
panting, the blanket huddled to his chin and his hands 
crossed on his breast, he listened to the pop and snarl, the 
mounting then 


fading whine of the motor until it died 
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away and once again the lent held only silence and the 
sound ot rain. And cold too: he lay shaking faintlv and 
steadily in it, rigid save lor the shaking. This Delta, he 
thought: 1 his Delta. This lattd n JiicJi man has deswamped 
atid denuded nnd derirered in two generations so that white 
men ani own phmtatiojis and commute every night to 
I^lemphis and black men own plantations and ride in jim 
crow cars to Chicago to live in millionaires" mansions on 
Lakeshore Drive, where white moi rent farms and live lila* 
niggers and niggers crop ofi shares and live like animals, 
where cotton is plafited and grows man-tall in the very 
cracks of the sidewalks, and usury atid mortgage and bank- 
ruptcy and measureless wealth, Chinese and African and 
Aryan and Jew, all breed attd spawn together until no man 

has time to say which one is which nor cares. . . . No 

✓ 

wonder the ruined woods I used to know dont cry for retri- 
bution! he thought: The people who have destroyed it will 
accomplish its revenge. 

"rhe tent flap jerked rapidly in and fell, l ie did not move 
save to turn his head and open his eyes. It was Legate. He 
went quickly to Edmonds’ bed and stooped, rummaging 
hurriedly among the still-tumbled blankets. 

■‘W'hat is it?” he said. 

*'Lcx)kino for Roth’s knife,” Leoatc said. “I come back to 
get a horse. We got a deer on the ground.” He rose, the 
knife in his hand, and hurried toward the entrance. 

“Who killed it?” McCaslin said. “Was it Roth?” 

”Ycs,” Legate said, raising the flap. 

"Wait,” McCaslin said. He moved, suddenly, onto his 
elbow. “What was it?” Legate paused for an instant beneath 
the lifted flap. He did not look back. 

“Just a deer. Uncle Ike,” he said impatiently. “Nothing 
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extra. I le was gone; again the flap fell behind him, wafting 
out of tile tent again the faint ligiit and t!ie constant and 
grieving rain. McCaslin lav back down, the blanket once 
more drawn to his chin, his crossed hands once more weigiit- 
less on his breast in the empty tent. 

“It was a doe," he said. 
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Thh face was black, smooth, impenetrable; the eyes had 
seen too much. 1 lie negroid hair had lieen treated so that 
it covered the skull like a cap. in a single neat-ridged sweep, 
with the appearance ot having been lacquered, the part 
trimmed out with a razor, so that the head resembled a 
bronze head, imperisliable and enduring. I le wore one of 
those sports costumes called ensembles in the men’s shop 
advertisements, shirt and trousers matcliin<» and cut from 
the same fawn-colored flannel, and they had cost t(K> mucli 
and were draped too mucli. with too manv pleats; and ho 
half lay on the steel cot in tlie steel cubicle just outside 
\vhich an armed guard had stotnl for Twontv hours now, 
smoking cigarettes and answering in a voice \\'Iiich was any- 
thing under the sun but a soutlicrn voice or even a negro 
voice, tbe questions of tiie spectacled voting white man 

sitting w^ith a broad census-taker’s portfolio on the steel stool 
opposite: 

Samuel Worsham Beauchamp. Twentv-six. Born in tbe 

countr^^ near Jefferson, Mississippi. No family. No ” 

“Wait.” The census-taker WTOte rapidly. “That’s not the 
name you were sen — lived under in Chicasio.” 

Tlie other snapped the ash from the cigarette. “No. It 
was another guy killed the cop.” 

369 
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“Ail right. Occupation 

“Getting rich too fast. 

— none." 1 he census-taker wrote rapidly. “Parents.” 

“Sure. Two. I dont remember them. My grandmother 
raised nic.“ 

“WHiat’s her name? Is she still living?” 

“I dont know. Mollic Worsham Beauchamp. If she is, 
she's on Carothers Edmonds’ farm seventeen miles from 
JefFerson, Mississippi. That all?” 

The census-taker closed the portfolio and stood up. He 
was a year or two younger than the other. “If they dont 
know who you are here, how will they know — how do 
you expect to get home? ' 

The other snapped the ash from the cigarette, lying on 
the steel cot in the fine I !oll\^vood clothes and a pair of 
shoes better than the census-taker would ever own. ‘AVhat 
will that matter to me?” he said. 

So tlic census-taker departed; the guard locked the steel 
door again. And the other lay on the steel cot smoking until 
after a while tliey came and slit the expensive trousers and 
shaved the expensive coifiFure and led him out of the cell. 


2 . 

On that same hot, bright July morning the same hot 
bright wind which shook the mulberr\’ leaves just outside 
Gavin Stevens' window blew into the ofiice too, contriving 
a semblance of coolness from what was merely motion. It 
fluttered among the county-attorney business on the desk 
and blew in the wild shock of prematurely white hair of 
the man who sat behind it — a thin, intelligent, unstable 
face, a rumpled linen suit from whose lapel a Phi Beta 
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Kappa key dangled on a watch chain — Gavin Stevens. Plii 
Beta Kappa, Har\'ard, PIi.D, 1 !eidenx.'rg, whose oflice was 
his hobby, although it made Ins Ii\ ing for him. anti w Iiose 
serious \-ocation was a iwenty-iwo-vear-old unfinislKd irans- 
lation of the Old Xestament back intt> classic Creek. Only 
his caller seemed impervious to it, thouglt bv appearance 
she should liavc owned in that breeze no more ol weight 
and solidity than the intact ash of a scrap of burned paper 
— a little old negro woman with a shrunken, incredibly 
old face beneath a white headcloth and a black straw hat 
which would have fitted a child. 


Beauchamp? ' Stevens said. “You live on Mr Carothers 


Edmonds’ place.” 

“I done left,” she said. “I come to find my Ixiy,” Then, 
sitting on the hard chair opposite him and without mo\ ing, 
she began to cliant. “Both Edmonds sold my Benjamin. 
Sold liim in Egypt. Pharaoh got him ” 


“W^ait,” Stevens said. “W^ait, 
recollection, was about to mesi 


Aunty ’ Because memory, 

^ * 

1 and click. “If you dont 


know where your grandson is, how do you know he’s in 
trouble? Do you mean that Mr Edmonds has refused to 
help you find him?” 

“It was Roth Edmonds sold him,” she said. “Sold him in 


^gyp^* ^ dont know whar he is. I just knows Pharaoh got 
him. And you the Law. I wants to find my boy.” 

“All right,” Stevens said. “I’ll try to find him. If you’re 
not going back home, where will you stay in town? It may 
take some time, if you dont know where he went and you 
haven’t heard from him in five years.” 

“I be staying with Hamp Worsham. He my brother.” 

“All right,” Stevens said. He was not surprised. Pie had 
known Hamp Worsham all his life, thougli he had never 
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seen the old Negress before. But even if he had, he still 
would not have been surprised. They were like that. You 
could know two of them lor years; they might even have 
worke<l lor you for years, hearing dilfcrcnt names. Then 
sud<lenly you learn by pure chance that they arc brothers 
or sisters. 

I !c sat in the hot motion which was not breeze and 
listened to her toiling slowly down the steep outside stairs, 
rememlx?ring the grandson. The papers of that business 
had passed across his desk before going to the District At- 
torney five or six years ago — Butch Beauchamp, as the 
youth had been known during the single year he had spent 
in and out of the city jail: the old Negress* daughter’s 
child, orphaned of his mother at birth and deserted by his 
father, whom the grandmother had taken and raised, or 
tried to. Because at nineteen he had quit the country and 
come to town and spent a year in and out of jail for gam- 
bling and fighting, to come at last under serious indictment 
for breaking and entering a store. 

Caught red-handed, whereupon he had struck with a 
piece of iron pipe at the officer who surprised him and 
then lav on the giound where the officer had felled him 
with a pistol-butt, cursing through his broken mouth, his 
teeth fixed into something like furious laughter through 
the blo<xl. Tlicn two nights later he broke out of jail and 
was seen no more — a youth not vet twentx^-one, with 
something in him from the father who begot and deserted 
him and who was now in the State Penitentiary for man- 
slaughter — some seed not onK' violent but dangerous and 
bad. 

Ai7d that’s iidio I mi fo fificl, save, Stevens thought. Be- 
cause he did not for one moment doubt the old Negress* 
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instinct. If she had also been able to divine where ilie 
boy was and what liis troiibl e was. Iio would not Iia\o been 
surprised, and it was only later that he thought to Ik* sur- 
prised at how cjuickly lie did find where the boy w.is and 

what was wrono. 

o 

I lis first thought was to telephone Carothers Edmonds, 
on whose farm the old iVegress’ hushand had iK-en a 
tenant for years. But then, according to her, Edmonds had 
already refused to have anything to do with it. Then he 
sat perfectly still while the hot wind blew- in his wild 
white mane. Now' he comprehended wliat the old Negress 
had meant. I fe remembered now that it was Edmonds who 
had actually sent the boy to Jefferson in the first place: he 
had caught the boy breaking into his commissary store and 
had ordered him off the place and had forbidden him e\er 
to return. And not the sheriff, the police, he thouglit. 
Something broader, quicker in scope. ... lie rose and 
took his old fine worn panama and descended the outride 
stairs and crossed the empty square in the hot suspension of 
noon’s beginning, to the office of the county newspaper. 
The editor was in — an older man but with hair less wliite 
than Stevens', in a black string tie and an old-fashioned 
boiled shirt and tremendously fat. 

*‘An old nigger woman named Mollic Beauchamp," 
Stevens said. "She and her Iiusband live on the Edmonds 
place. It’s her grandson. You remember him — Butch 
Beauchamp, about five or six years ago, who spent a year 
in towm, mostly in jail, until they finally caught him break- 
ing into Rouncewell’s store one night? Well, he’s in worse 
trouble than that now. I dont doubt her at all. I just hope, 
for her sake as well as that of the great public whom I rep- 
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resent, that his present trouble is very had and maybe linal 
too 

“W^iit, ” the editor said. He didn’t even need to leave 
his desk. He took the press assoriation flimsy from its spike 
and Itanded it to Stevens. It was datelincd from Joliet, 
Illinois, this morning: 

Afississippi >?e^ro, on eve of execution for murder of 
C'liicago policcjnan, exposes alias hy completing census 
qjivstionyiairc. Satnucl Worsham Beauchamp 

Five minutes later Stevens was crossing again the empty 
square in which noon's hot suspension was that much 
nearer. 1 le had thought that he was going home to his 
hoarding house lor the noon meal, hut he found that he 
was not. ‘Besides, I didn't lock my office door,' he thought. 
Onlv, how under the sun she could Itavc got to town from 
those seventeen miles. She may even have walked. “So it 
seems 1 didn’t mean \vhat I said I hoped,” he said aloud, 
mounting the outside stairs again, out of the hazy and 
now windless sunglarc, and entered his ofhcc. He stopped. 
Then he said, 

“Good morning. Miss W^orsl^am.” 

She was quite old too — thin, erect, with a neat, old- 
time piling of white hair beneath a faded hat of thirty 
years aoo, in rusty black, with a frayed umbrella faded 

✓ y y 

now until it was green instead of black. He had known her 
too all his life. She lived alone in the decaying house her 
father had left her, where she gave lessons in china- 
painting and. with the help of Hamp Worsham, descendant 
of one of her father’s slaves, and his wife, raised chickens 
and vegetables for market. 
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came alxiut Mollie/' slic said. "Mollie Be auchanip. 
She said that you ” 

He told her while she watched Itim, erect on the hard 
chair where the old Negress had sat, the rusty innhrella 
leaning against her knee. On lier lap, lx.ncath lier iolded 
hands, lay an oId*fas!iioned Ix'aded reticule almost as bi<^» as a 

“a i ^ 

suitcase. 'He is to be executed tonight.” 

Can nothing bo doner iMollie’s and I lamp's parents 
belonged to my grandlalher. Mollie and 1 were born in the 
same month. We grewv up together as sisters w’ould.” 

“I telephoned,” Stevens said. “I talked to the W^arden 
at Joliet, and to the District Attorney in Chicago. He had 
a fair trial, a gCKxl lawyer— ^f that sort. He had money. 
He u'as in a business called numbtTS, that people like 
him make money in.” She watched him, erect and motion- 
less. ”He is a murderer. Miss W^orsham. He shot tliat 
policeman in the back. A bad son of a bad fatlicr. I le ad- 
mitted, confessed it afterward.” 

”1 know,” she said. Then he realised that she was not 
looking at him, not seeing him at least. “It’s terrible.” 

“So is murder terrible,” Stevens said. “It’s better this 
way.” Then she w’as looking at him again. 

“I wasn’t thinking of him. I was thinking of Mollie. She 
mustn't know.” 

“Yes,” Stevens said. “I have already talked with Mr 
Wilmoth at the paper. He has agreed not to print any- 
thing. I will telephone the Memphis paper, but it’s prob- 
ably too late for that. ... If w'e could just persuade her 
to go on back home this afternoon, before the Memphis 
paper . . . Out there, w'here the only white person she 
ever sees is Mr Edmonds, and I will telephone him; and 
even if the other darkies should hear about it. I’m sure they 
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woulcln^t. And then maybe in about two or three months 
I could oo out there and tell her he is dead and buried 

O 

somewhere in the North. . . This time she was watch- 
ing lum with such an expression that he ceased talking; 
slie sat there, erect on the hard chair, watching him until 
he had ceased. 

“She will want to take him back home with her,” she 
said. 

“Ilim?*' Stevens said. ‘Tlie bcxly?“ She watched him. 
riie expression was neither shocked nor disapproving. It 
merely eml>odicd some old, timeless, female alTmity for 
blcK)d and crief. Stevens thought: She has ^valked to tmen 

O O 

iu this heat. Lhilcss Hamp hrotight her in the hnggy he 
peddles eggs and x^egctahlcs from. 

“He is the only child of her oldest daughter, her own 
dead first child. I le must come home.” 

“He must come home,” Stevens said as quietly. 'Til at- 
tend to it at once. I'll telephone at once.” 

“You are kind.” For the first time she stirred, moved. 
I le watched her hands draw the reticule toward her, clasp- 
ing it. “I will defray the exq^cnscs. Can you give me some 
idea 

He lcx>ked her straight in the face. He told the lie with- 
out baiting an eye, quickly and easily. “Ten or twelve dol- 
lars will cover it. They will furnish a box and there will be 
only the transportation.” 

“A box?” Again she was looking at him with that ex- 

O O 

pression curious and detached, as though he were a child. 
“He is her grandson, Mr Stevens. When she took him to 
raise, she gave him my father's name — Samuel Worsham. 
Not just a box, Mr Stevens. I understand that can be done 
by paying so much a month.” 
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"Not just a box,” Stevens said. Fie said it in exactly the 
same tone in which he had said I Ic must come home. "Mr 
Edmonds will want to help, 1 know. And I understand 
that old Luke Beauchamp has some money in the hank. 

And it you will pennit me ” 

"That will not be necessary, ” she said. lie watched her 
open the reticule; he watched her count onto the desk 
twenty'fi\’e dollars in frayed bills and coins ranging down 
to nickels and dimes and pennies. ‘‘ Lhat will take care of 
the immediate expenses. I will tell her — You are sure 
there is no hope?” 

I am sure. He will die tonioht.” 

I will tell her this afternoon that he is dead then.” 
^^V)uld you like lor me to tell lier?” 

I will tell her,” she said. 

"W^ould you like lor me to come out and see her, then, 
talk to her?” 

"It would be kind of you.” Then she was gone, erect, 
her feet crisp and light, almost brisk, on the stairs, ceasing, 
lie telephoned again, to the Illinois warden, then to an 
undertaker in Joliet. 1 hen once more lie crossed the hot, 
empty square. He had only to wait a short while for the 
editor to return from dinner. 

"W^e’re brin<iina him home,” he said. "Miss W^orsham 

and you and me and some others. It will cost ” 

'AV'ait,” the editor said. "W'liat others?” 

"I dont know' yet. It will cost about tw'O hundred. I’m 
not counting the telephones; I’ll take care of them myself. 
I 11 get something out of Caroihers Edmonds the first time 
I catcli him; I dont know' how' much, but something. And 
maybe fifty around the square. But the rest of it is you 
and me, because she insisted on leaving twenty-five w'ith 
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me, which is just twice what I tried to persuade her it 
wcmld cost and just exactly four rimes what she can afford 
to pay ” 

"\Vait,” the editor said. “Wait/' 

“And he will come in on Number Four the day after to- 
morrow and we will meet it. Miss Worsham and his grand- 
mother, t!ic old nigger, in my car and you and me in yours. 
M iss Worsham and the old woman will take him back 
home, back where he was born. Or where the old woman 
raised him. Or where she tried to. And the hearse out there 
will be fifteen more, not counting the flowers “ 

“Flowers?" the editor cried. 

“Flowers,” Stevens said. “Call the whole thing two hun- 
dred and twenty-fne. And it will probably be mostly you 
and me. All right?” 

“No it aint all right,” the editor said, “But it dont look 
like I can help myself. By Jupiter.” he said, “even if I 
could help myself, the novelty will he almost worth it. It 
will be the first time in my life I ever paid money for 
copy I had already promised before hand I wont print.” 

“Have already promised before hand you will not print,*’ 
Stevens said. And during the remainder of that hot and 
now windless afternoon, while ofiicials from the city hall, 
and justices of the peace and bailiffs come fifteen and 

tuentv miles from the ends of the county, mounted the 

✓ ^ 

stairs to the empty office and called his name and cooled 
their heels a wliile and then went away and returned and 
sat again, fuming, Stevens passed from store to store and 
office to office about the square — merchant and clerk, pro- 
prietor and employee, doctor dentist lawyer and barber — 
with his set and rapid speech: “It’s to bring a dead nigger 
home. It's for Miss Worsham. Never mind about a paper 
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to sign: just give me a dollar. Or a half a dollar then. Or 
a quarter tlien.” 

And that night alter supper he walked ihrougli the 
breathless and star-filled darkness to Miss \V\>rshani’s house 
on the edge of town and kni>cked on the paintlcss front 
d(X)r. I lamp Worsham admitted him — an old man. belK 
bloated from the vegetables on w hich he and his \^i^e and 
Miss Worsham all three mosth- li\cd, with blurred t)!d eyes 
and a fringe of white hair about the head and face of a 
Roman oencrak 


“She expecting you,*’ he said. '‘She say to kindlv step 
up to the chamber.” 

“Is that where Aunt Mollie is?” Stevens said. 

"We all dar, ' Worsham said. 

So Stevens crossed the lamplit hall Che knew that the 
entire house was still lighted with oil lamps and there was 
no running water in it) and preceded the Negro up the 
clean, paintless stairs beside the faded wallpaper, and 
followed the old Negro along the hall ant] init) the clean, 
spare bedroom with its unmistakable faint odor of old 
maidens. They were all there, as Worsham had said — his 
wife, a tremendous light-colored woman in a bright turban 
leaning in the door. Miss Worsham erect again on a hard 
straight chair, tlie old Negress sitting in the only rocking 
chair beside the hearth on which even tonight a few ashes 
smoldered faintly. 


She held a reed-stemmed clay pipe but she was not 
smoking it, the ash dead and white in the stained bowl; 

and actually ](X)kina at her for the first time, Stevens 

^ ■> 

thought: Good L.ord, she's not ns hig as a ten-year-old 
child. Then he sat too, so that the four of them — himself. 
Miss W^orsham, the old Negress and her brother — made a 
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circle about tbe brick hearth on which the ancient symbol 
of human coherence and solidarity smoldered. 

' I le'll be home the day after tomorrow, Aunt Mollie,*' 
he said. The old Negress didn’t even look at him; she 
never had looked at him. 

“1 le dead,” she said. “Pharaoh got him.*' 

"Oh yes, Lord, ’’ Worsham said. “Pharaoh got him.*’ 
“Done sold my Benjamin," the old Negress said. “Sold 
him in Egypt.” She began to sway faintly back and forth 
in the chair. 

“Oh yes. Lord," \W)rsham said. 

“Hush,” M iss Worsham said. “Hush, Hamp." 

“I telephoned Mr Edmonds," Stevens said. “He will 
ha\e everything ready when you get there.’ 

“Roth Edmonds sold him," tlie old Negress said. She 
swayed back and forth in the chair. “Sold my Benjamin." 
“i lush," Miss Worsham said. “I lush, Mollie. Hush 


now. 




“No." Stevens said. “No he didn’t. Aunt Mollie. It wasn’t 
Mr Edmonds. Mr Edmonds didn’t — " Bz*t she cant hear me, 
he thouglit. She was not e\'cn l(X)king at him. She never 
had ]fK>ked at him. 

“Sold mv Benjamin,” she said. “Sold him in Egypt." 

“Sold him in Egypt." W^orsham said. 

"Roth Edmonds sold my Benjamin.” 

“Solti liim to Pharaoh." 

“Sold him to Pharaoh and now he dead." 

“I’d better go." Stevens said. He rose quickly. Miss Wor 
sham rose t(x>, but he did not wait for her to precede him. 
I Ic went down the hall fast, almost running: he did not 
even know whether she was following him or not. Soon 
J mHU he outside, he thought. TJieu there unll he air, space, 
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breath. Tlicn lie could hear licr behind him — the cri-^p. 
light, brisk yet unhurried ieet as lie had heard them de- 
scending tlie stairs from his office, and heyond them the 
voices: 

“Sold my Benjamin. Sold liim in Egypt.” 

“Sold him in Egypt. Oh yes, Lord.” 

He descended the stairs, almost running. It was not 
far now; now he could smell and leel it: the hreaihing and 
simple dark, and now he could manner himself to pause 
and wait, turning at the dixir, watching Miss Worsham 
as she followed him to the door — the Ingli. \^hi^e, erect, 
old-time head approaching through the old-time lamp- 
light. Now he could hear the third \oice, which would he 
that of Hamp’s wife — a true constant soprano which ran 
without words beneath the strophe and antistrophe of the 
brother and sister: 

“Sold him in Egypt and now he dead.” 

“Oh yes, Lord. Sold him in Egypt.” 

“Sold him in Egypt.” 

“And now he dead.” 

“Sold him to Pharaoh.” 

“And now he dead.” 

“Em sorry,” Stevens said. “I ask you to forgive me. I 
"Nhould have known. I shouldn’t have come.’’ 


“Its all right,” Miss W^orsham said. “It’s our grief.” 
And on the next bright hot day but one the hearse and 
he two cars were waiting when the southbound train 


»ame in. There were more than a dozen cars, but it was 


not until the train came in that Stevens and the editor be- 


gan to notice the number of people, Negroes and whites 
both. Then, with the idle white men and youths and small 
boys and probably half a hundred Negroes, men and women 
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too, watching cjuictlv, the Negro undertaker’s men lifted 
the gray-and-silver casket from the train and carried it to 
the hearse and snaiclied the wreaths and floral symbols of 
man’s ultimate am] ine\ ital)le end briskly out and slid the 
casket in and flung the flowers hack and clapped-to the 
d(X)r. 

Then, with Miss W^orsliam and the old Negress in 
Stevens’ car with the driver he had hired and himself and 
the editor in the editor s, they followed the hearse as it 
swung into the long hill up from the station, going fast 
in a winning lower gear until it reached the crest, going 
pretty fast still hut with an unctuous, an almost bishoplike 
purr until it slowed into the S(|uare, crossing it, circling the 
C^onfcderntc monument and tlic courthouse while the mer- 
chants and clerks and harhers and professional men who 
liad gi\en Stevens the dollars ancl half-dollars and quarters 
and the ones wlio had not, watched quietly from doors and 
upstairs windows, swinging then into the street which at 
ilie edge of town \vould Ix’come the countr)^ road leading 
to the destination sc'\'enleen miles awav, already picking 
up speed again and followed still bv tlie two cars contain- 
ing the lour people — the high-headed erect white woman, 
the old Negress, tlic dosignatc'd paladin of justice and truth 
and right, the Heidcllx'rg Ph.D. — in formal component 
complement to lire Negro murderer’s catafalque: the slain 
wolf. 

When they reached the edge of town the hearse was 
going quite fast. Now they flashed past the metal sign 
wliich said Jefferson. Coqx>rate Limit, and the pavement 
vanished, slanting away into another long hill, becoming 
gravel. Stevens reached over and cut the switch, so that 
the editor’s car coasted, slowing as he began to brake it, 
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the hearse and the other car drawing rapidly awav now 
though in flight, the light and unrained summer dii^^t ''purr- 
ing from beneath the fleeing wheels; s(wn they were gone. 
The editor turned his car clumsily, grinding the gears, 
sawing and filling until it was back in the road facine tow n 
again. Then he sat for a moment, his foot on the cluicli. 

“Do you know what she asked me this morninu, back 
there at the station?” he said. 

“Probably not,” Stevens said. 

“She Siiid, 'Is you gontcr put hit in de paper?"” 

“What?” 

“That’s what I said,” the editor said. “And she said 
it again: ‘Is you gontcr put hit in de paper? I wants hit all 
in de paper. All of Iiit." And I wanted to say, ‘If I should 
happen to know how' he really died, do you want that in 
too?’ And by Jupiter, if I had and il she had known what 
we know' c\’cn, I believe she would have said yes. But I 
didn’t say it. I just said, ‘W^hy, you couldn’t read it, Aunty.’ 
And she said, 'Miss Belle will show' me whar to look and 
I can look at hit. You put hit in de paper. All of hit.’ ” 

“Oh,” Stevens said. Yes, he thought. It doesn't tnaiXer to 
her HOie. Since it hod to he and she conId7i't stop it, a7id 
now that it s all over a7id done ajid fitiished, she doesti't 
care ho^v he died. She just %va7ited him ho77ie, htit she 
wattled him to come home right. She wattted that casket 
and those flowers atid the hearse and she watited to ride 
through toum hehittd it hi a car. “Come on,” he said. '7-et’s 
get back to town. I haven’t seen my desk in two days.” 
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